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PREFACE TO THE 7th EDITION. 



In issuing this, the seventh edition of Roj's History 
of Canada, the publisher begs leave to state that it has 
been personally superintended in its progress through 
the pr^ss by J. Douglas Borthwick, Esq., Principal 
of the West End Academy, Montreal ; a gentleman in 
every way qualified for the work. 

The book has been thoroughly corrected and 
amended, and the historical details brought down to 
the present time. During the last ten years so many 
important events in the kistory of Canada have trans- 
pired, that it is actually necessary in this age of im- 
provement and advancement that the work be brought 
down to the present day. The publisher would take 
this opportunity of thanking the numerous teachers in 
both sections of the province for the very liberal man- 
ner in which they have patronised this little work both 
during the period when Messrs. Hew Ramsay and T. 
Campbell published it as well as his own. 

No greater proof can be given that this History 
supplies aS^arked desideratum in our schools than that 
six successive editions have already issued from the 
press; and the improvements in this the seventh and 
latest, he trusts will still more largely tend to ensure its 
introduction into those schools which as yet have not 
used it till it is found in every institution in the 
province. T 

As one of the authorized books of Upper Canada,' it 
has been used in a large number of district and cott- 
mon schools in that province, and has always main- 
tained its standard as an impartial elementary history 
ef those provinces which constitute — 

*^ The brightest gem in the diadem of England." 

Montreal, 1st Mai-ch, 1864. 
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TO TEACHERS. 



This little work has been composed to meet an actual 
want. When teaching in the western part of the Pro- 
vinoe, the writer found that there was nohistory of Canad a 
in the English language at all fit for the School-room ; 
andy having been favoured with the assistance of some 
gentlemen of literary standing,* and the free use of the 
ample materials contained in the Library of the Legisla- 
tive Assemblyi she has ventured to put forth this little 
work, pleading, as her excuse, the absolute necessity of 
providing such a source of information for British- Amer- 
ican Youth. Could the work have been confined to the 
higher classes of learners, it would have been of a more 
intellectual diaracter ; but it was judged necessary to 
adapt it to the capacity of the less advanced by dividing 
and simplifying the questions, as there is no primary 
history to introduce it. 

The author would take the liberty to suggest that the 
geographical part should be used by the pupil as a Read- 
ing-Book while pursuing the study of the historical pa^rts^ 
and that the Map should be constantly referred to in 
both, as she has ever found that Geography illustrates 
History as much as History illuminates Geography. 
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PART L 

VOYAGES AND DISCOVERIES, 

■xmiMxo ntOH tbb DiseoTiiins or ambuoa, bt oouriiBirf , 

M 1492, TO THI OM0OTBBIB8 09 T^ 0T. LAWBINOB, 

BT JAOQUBS CABTIBR, IN 1535— BMBBACING 

A PBBIOD or 43 TBABS. 



CHAPTER I. 

BARLY YOTAOBS, 0ONQUEST8 AND DISOOTBBIBS IN NOBTH AMBRICA. 
DIVISIONS. 

L Diiooverif o/Amertea hy Columbut^ — 77. JHseofseriet 
of John and Sehoitian Cabot^-^IIL Voyages cf- 
Giuper Cartereal—IV. Hugh ElUott and Thomas 
AAwrgt. — V. GiowtmU Verazxani.'^VL Jaequst 

I. Discovert of America bt Columbus. — !• The 
emtenee of a New World, if not known to the ancients, 
was at least %va^ t'^ by them. It is certain that an idea 
was entertained, KUat it would be easjrHo sail from the 
western coast of Spain to the shorcsof India, They hff 
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however, no proper notion of the magnitude of the 
Globe, and thought that a few days would be suiBcient 
for such a voyage. The existence of an immense con- 
tinent between their point of departure and the extreme 
shores of India was beyond their conception. Neither 
did the first navigators expect to make such a discovery ; 
it may be said that they but stumbled upon America in 
their route to the shores of Cathay or India. They were 
anxious to obtain a readier access to this country, 
^because the commerce of these tropical r^gioBS had even 
then enriched several of the commercial nations of 
Kwope. 

2. There is some reason to believe that the ancient 
writers, Aristotle, Strabo, Pliny and Seneca entertained 
the opinion mentioned above. Strabo alone seems to 
have imagined the distande between the two continents ; 
he says '* That the Ocean encompasses the whole Earth ; 
that in the east it washes the coast of India, and in the 
west those of Africa and Spain, and that, if the vastness 
of the Atlantic did not hinder, they might soon sail 
from one to the ether/' Sendca, in one of his tragediei, 
says ^ There will come a tkne in after ages, when the 
Ocean will loose the bonds of matter, and a Vast country 
^iil be discovered." And,' in a book> ascribed to 
Aristotle, the Carthaginians are said to have discovered, 
far beyond the Pillars of Hercules (the Strait of 
Gibraltar), an island, in the Atlantic Ooean, of great 
extent and fertility, watered by large and magnifieent 
rivers, but entirely uninhabited. The Tynans are said 
to have evinced some intention of occupying this island, 
but were prevented by the jealously of the Carthaginians. 
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3- Tlie W«lsh too claim to have made tlie diseovory 
tsf America about the year 1170, when they aay Madoc, 
one of their princes, sailed for the New World, and then 
^^tHJoiHsiied a colony. There is no probability in this 
-tfre^tion, aa^^e Webh were not, in the age of Madoo, 
a naval people, and must have been ignorant of all 
navigation, except that of rivers and coasts. 

4. There is ^r more reason to believe that the 
Icelanders knew sometliing of the Western World. It 
is asserted that an Iceland bark, in the early part of the 
eleventh oentnry, having been driven south-west from 
Greenland by adverse winds, touched upon the coast of 
Labrador, that subsequent voyages were made, and that 
eetonies were established upon some portions of the 
country which is now called British America. 

5» These traditions, however, do not in the least 
detract from the honour so universally ascribed to 
Christopher Columbus, who is, by the common consent 
of the world, called the Discoverer of America. 

6. This remarkable man was bom about the middle 
of the fifteenth century, and early in life entered into the 
service of the Portuguese, who were then actively 
engaged in commercial pursuits. During his frequent 
voyages he began to reflect on the possibility of reaching 
the Eastern World by a different route horn any that 
had been taken. A^er much study, he became con- 
vinced that by sailing westerly, he could more readily 
approacli the farther boundary of the country he sought 
•than by any other router It is said that, during one 
' of these voyages, he met with some cdT the natives of 
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Icelnttd, from whom he heard of the discovery of a con- 
tinent to the west, which he probably supposed to be 
the eastern shore of Cathay. 

7. Determined to ascertain the truth by a personal 
investigation, he first applied for aid to his own country, 
Genoa, but without success. His next application was 
to the court of Portugal, with no better result. His final 
resort was to the court of Spain, then under the separate 
government of Ferdinand of Arragon, and Isabella of 
Castile. The King refused to countenance his design. 
The Queen, however, wiser and more liberal* consented 
to {patronize it, furnishing the means of accomplishing 
the voyage from her own treasury, and actually selling 
her jewels to supply the deficiency in the nationij 
resources. 

8. On Friday, the 3rd of August, 1402, Columbus 
sailed from Palos, a port of Spain, and on the 12th of 
October, to <his unspeakable gratification, he made hia 
first discovery in the New World. This was one of the 
Bahama Islands, called by the natives Guanahani, 
named by Columbus St. Salvador, and afterwards, by 
some unpardonable caprice, called by the English Cat 
Island. He landed the same day, took possession of it 
in the name of the Spanish sovereigns, and assumed the 
titles of Admiral and Viceroy, which had been awarded 
to him before he sailed from Europe. 

9. Leaving this island, he passed on to another, 
where he landed, and which he named Conception. On 
the 17th he reach one, which he called Ferdinando, (n 
modern maps it is m^m^ Exuma. F^rs^jng^his VQyage, 
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he discovered the island called hy him Isabella, and, by- 
more recent uavigktors. Long Island. He afterwards 
discovered the important island of Cuba, and HispanioU 
or St. Domingo, n^w called Hayti* Here he built a 
fortress, i>nd. leaving thirty-nine men in possession of 
it, he sailed for Spain. He arrived there, after a stormy 
and dangerous voyage, on the 15th of March, 1493» 
having taken not quite seven months and a half to 
accomplish this momentous enterprise. 

II. — Discoveries op John and Sebastian Cabot. 
— 1. Several of the European nations claim the honour 
of having discovered TJie Continent of North America. 
There can be no doubt, however, that England has the 
best right to it, for in 1496, after Columbus had 
returned to Europe, Henry VII. fitted out a small fleet 
of ships, and gave a commission to John Cabot, a 
celebrated Venetian navigator, and his sons, to explore 
for — what Columbus was in search of — a north-west 
passage to the Indies or China. The result of this 
voyage was, doubtless, the discovery of the North 
American Continent. 

2. They sailed from the port of Bristol, in the spring 
of 1497, and, on the drd of July, discovered the coast 
of Labrador. The opposite island, now called New- 
foundland, they called St. Johns, having landed their on 
St. John's day. To the mainland they gave the name 
of Terra prima vitta — or Primavista (first seen). The 
Englisfi navigators thus reached the Continent of North 
America only five years after Columbus had discover^ 
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the West Indies, and more than a year before that 
celebrated man had touched at any part of the 
Continent. 

3. The adventurers appear to h«ve penetrated into 
Hudson's Bay. They sailed as far as Lat. 67^, 60' 
north. After exploring the Gulf of St. Lawrence, tliey 
performed an extensive voyage along the eastern ooast 
as far south as Virginia, and then, anxious to annovmoe 
their success, returned to England, where John Cabot 
received the honour of knighthood for his discoveries. 

4. Sebastian Cabot became a much greater navigator 
than his father, and made three subsequent voyages to 

. the New World, but no settlement was effected on its 
shores. In one of these voyages he is said to have 
discovered the beautiful country now called Florida, 
which was afterwards visited by Ponce de Leon, and 
taken possession of by the Spaniards. In 1526, having 
entered the service of Spain, ho explored the river La 
Plata, and part of the coast of South America. Return- 
ing to England, during the reign of Edward YL, he 
was made Grand Pilot of England, and received a 
pension of £166 10s. 4d. per annum for his services. 

5. It is much to be regretted that neither Columbus 
nor Cabot was immortalized in the lands they discovered 
by having them called after their names, and that 
Americus Vespucius, an obscure drawer of charts, 
should, by a bold usurpation, have called it America. 
The noble name of Columbia ought to have been the 
general designation of the Western World, 

6. It is a remarkable fact that England^^Y^OJie^of the 
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"firat naliOns tliat entie>r^ into the 8(^etti6 of Colambtts ; 
indeed his brother Bartholotnew had so far Interested 
our sagacious monarch, Henry VII., that he made 
proposals to carry it into execution ; bnt Columbus was 
Hien in treaty with Isabella, and four years afterwards, 
when he was just upon the point of relinquishing all 
hopes from that quarter, and renewing his application 
to Engknd, Isabella decided in his favour. Thus it 
appears that England had the .honour of first admitting 
' the proposals of Columbus ; and that it was by a mere 
accident the discovery of the West Indies was subse- 
quently made by Columbus, in 1492, unde^ Spanish 
and not under British auspices. 

III. 4]^ABPAR CoRtERFjLL. — 1. In 1500, Gaspar Cor^ 
tereal, a Portuguese gentleman, visited the coast, iind 
pursued the track of Sir John Cabot. He accomplished 
nothing, however, except the kidnapping of more than 
-fifty of the natives, whom, on his return, he sold to sla- 
very. 

2. Cortereal sailed on a second voyage, with a deter- 
mination to pursue his discovery, and bring back a cargo 
of slaves. Not returning as soon as wns expeeted, bis 
brother Michael sailed in search of him, but no accounts 
of either ever again reached Portugal. 

3. The King of Portugal had such an affection for 
these two young gentlemen tliat he is said to have fitted 
out, at his own expense, an expedition to go in search 
of them, which returned without any information as to 
the manner or place of their death. In an old map, pub- 

. lished in 1508, the Labrador Coast is caUed Terra Cor 
terealis : and the entrance to the Gulf of St. Lawreno 
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was long kuQwn to the Portuguese by the name of the 
Gulf of the Two Brothers. 

IV. Hugh Elliott and Thomas Ashurst 1. In 

1502, Hugh Elliott and Thomas A shurst, merchants of 
Bristol, with two other gentleman, obtained a patent 
from Henry to establish colonies in the newly discovered 
countries ; and in the following year Henry fitted out 
another expedition, which sailed in 15079 ^*it was not 
attended with any important result. 

2. Various circumstances combined to withdraw the 
successors of Henry from the brilliant career that had 
been opened to them in the New World. They were 
succeeded in it by France, and it is singular that the 
settlement of the greatest part of what is now British 
America was effected by that power. 

3. As early as 1517 the English, French, Spanish and 
Portuguese, had so far made their discoveries in the 
New World useful, that they had established a success- 
ful fishery at Newfoundland in which they had fifty- 
seven vessels engaged. 

V. Giovanni Verazzant. — 1. In the latter part of 
1523, Francis I. of France, a monarch deeply captivated 
with the love of glory, fitted out a squadron of four 
ships, the command of which he gave to Giovanni Ver- 
azzani, a Florentine navigator of great skill and cele- 
brity. Soon after the vessels had sailed, three of them 
were so damaged in a storm that they were compelled 
to return ; but Verazzani proceeded in a single vessel, 
with a determination to make new discoveries. Sailing 
from Madeira in a westerly direction, he reached the 
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toftst of Americsy probsblj in the Istitude of Wellhig'* 
ton, the principal seaport in North Carolina. 

2. After exploring the coUst for some dbtance, north 
and south, without being able to find a harbour, he was 
obliged to send a boat on shore to open an interoonrse 
with the natives. The savages at first fled, bi:^, soon 
recovering their confidence, they entered into an ami- 
cable traffic with the strangers. 

3. At one place, by the desire of Verazsani, a young 
sailor had undertaken to swim to land, and accost the 
natives, but when he saw the crowds which thronged the 
beach, he repented of his purpose, and, although within 
a few yards of the landing-place, his couraged failed, and 
he attempted to turn back. At this moment the water 
only reached his waist ; but overcome with terror and 
exhaustion, he had scarcely strength to cast his presents 
and trinkets upon the beadi, when a high wave threw 
him senseless on the shore. The savages ran immedi- 
ately to his assistance, took him up in their arms, and 
carried him a i^ort distance firom the sea. Great was 
his terror, when, upon coming to his senses, he found 
himself in their power. Stretching his hands towards 
the ship, he uttered piercing cries, to which the natives 
replied by loud yells, intending, as he afterwards found, 
to re-assure him. They then carried him to the foot of 
a hiU, stripped him naked, turned his face to the sun, 
and kindled a large fire near him. 

4. He was now fully impressed witii the horrible 
thought, that they were about to sacrifice him to the 
8un« His oompanions on board, unable to render hiqt 

.,y,,..uuy Google 
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any assistance^ w«re of the same o|Haion ; they thought, 
to use Verazzani's own words, ** That the natives were 
:goiog to roast and eat him/' Their fears, however, were 
soon turned to gratitude and astonishment ; the savages 
dried his clothes, warmed him, and showed hfm every 
mark of kindness, carressing and patting his white skin 
with apparent surprise. They then dressed him, con- 
ducted him to the beach, tenderly embraced him, and, 
pointing to the vessel, removed to a little distance, to 
abow that he was at liberty to return to his friends. 

5. Proceeding north, the voyagers landed, probably 
near the city of New York, where, prompted by curio- 
sity, they kidnapped and carried away an Indian child 
— a sad return for the kindness displayed by the natives 
to the young man thrown upon their shores. It is sup- 
posed that Verazzani entered the haven of Newport, in 
lihode Island, where he remained fifteen days. Here 
the natives were liberal, friendly and confiding ; and the 
country was the richest he had yet seen. 

6. Verazzani proceeded still further north, and ex- 
plored the coast as far as Newfoundland, but he found 
the natives of the northern regions hostile, and jealous, 
and unwilling to traffic except for weapons of war. He 
gave to the whole region the name of La Nouvelle 
France, and took possession of it in the name of his 
sovereign. 

7. Although there is no evidence that Verazzani even 
approached any part of Canada, there has been a tradi- 
tion, extant in this country from an early period, that 
4he River St. Lawrence was the scene of his death. 

.,y,,..uuy Google 
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Biit this story of his hanng been mAssacrod with his 
crew, andafterwards devoured by the savages, is absolute 
fable, and does great injustice to the Red Men of Canada. 

VL Jacques Cartibb 1. The celebrated Jacques 

Carder succeeded Yeraszani. He explored the north* 
east coast carefully, and, passing through the Strait of 
fielleisle, traversed the great Gulf of the St. Lawrence, 
and arrived in the Bay of Chaleurs in July. He was 
delighted with the peaceable and friendly conduct of 
the natives, " Who," says Hakluyt, " in one of their 
boats, came unto us, and brought us pieces of seals ready 
sodden, putting them upon pieces of wood : then, retir- 
ing themselves, they would make signs unto us, that 
they did give them to us/' 

2. From this hospitable place, where the natives seem 
to have displayed some of the politeness of modern so- 
ciety, Jacques Cartier proceeded to Gasp^ Bay, where 
he erected a cross thirty feet high, with a shield bear- 
ing the three fleurs-de-lis of France, thus taking pos~ 
session in the name of Francis the First. 

3. He carried off two natives from Gasp^, who were 
of great use to him on his succeeding voyage. It appears, 
however, that it was with their own conjent, as they 
allowed themselves to be clothed in shirts, coloured 
coats and caps, and to have a copper chain placed about 
their neck, " Whereat they were greatly contented, and 
gave their old clothes to their fellows that went back 
again." Cartier coasted along the northern shores of 
the Gulf, when, meeting with boisterous weather, he set 
sail for Franco, and arrived at St. Male on the 5th of 
September. ^,^_^ ^^ Google 
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4. Thii oelebrattd navig&ior deanvei eipeeial notioe^ 
ifiasnracli as Im was the first wlio ex|dored tbe shores of 
Canada to any ooosidmtible extent, and was tbe very first 
European who beeame acquainted with the existenoe of 
Hoehebga, and in 1535 poshed his way through al 
obstacles^ till he discovered and entered the village 
whidi occupied the very spot on whidi now standa the 
Cityo Montreal. 



Que$H<mt on ih0 First Chapkr. 

Of wbat dpes Chapter 1st treat ? What are the divisions of 
Chapter Ist? 
I.— 1. What is said of the New World ? What idea did the aa- 
cients entertain relative to the West? Had they a proper 
idea of the magnitude of the Globe ? Of the existence of 
a western continent 1 What is said of the first navigators 7 
Wbjr did they wish to gain readier access to India t 

2. What is said of Strabo ? What is said of Seneca % What 
is said of Aristotle and tbe Carthaginians 1 What is said 
of the Tyrians ? 

3. What is said of the Welsh claim ? Why is this considered 
to be improbable ? 

4. What is said of the Icelandic claim 7 What is asserted 
respecting an Icelandic vessel ? 

5. Do these claims detract from the merit of Oolumbas 7 

6. When was he bom ? Upon what subject did he begin to 
reflect ? Of what did he become convinced » With whom 
is he said to have met 7 

7. What was his condudt ? Where did he next apply ? What 
was his final resort t What was the conduct of the King ? 
What was the conduct of the Queen ? 

8. When did Columbus sail, and when did he make his first 
discovery % What land was it that he first discovered 7 Tn 
whose name did he take possession of it, and what ti tes 
did he assume? 

9. What other islands did he discover? What did he build In 
St. Domingo % When did he arrive in Spain 1 

II.-l . What is said of the European nations 7 What conntiy 
has just claim to the discovery of the Continent, and why? 
What was the result of Cabot's Tojage Y 



.2. From whatjport dici the 0»boti ai^, snd wliat land did they 
discoTer ? Wbj dicl they call Uie opposite island St. Johns t 
What name did they ffive to the mainland ? How Ions 
after Colombus yisited the West Indies did the BafflUib 
narigators reaeh the Oontinent of North America t 

3. How fyf ii<orth did th^ iwil 7 How far south 7 

4. What is said of Sebastian Cabot 1 What sonthem conntiy 
is he said to haye discovered 7 What did he explore t What 
was he made, and what pension did he receire 7 

5. What is to be regretted ? What ought to haye been the 
designation of the Western World ? 

6. Giye an aceount of the agreement entered into by Henry 
YII. with Bartholomew Columbus ? What appears from 
ibis acGonnt I 

ni,-l. Who w^s Gaspar O^rtereal 7 What did he accomplish 1 
2. What is said of Oortereal 7 What is said of his brother 7 
S. What is said of the King of Portngal 7 By what nances 
were the coasts of Labrador and the Gnlf of St. I«awrence 
known to the Portuguese 7 

IVw-l. Who obtained a patent from King Henry 7 What did 
HeaiyfitOvt? 

2. What is paid of the successors of Henry 1 By whom were 
th^ followed 7 

3. Whftt lA s^id of the FlAherlep eif Newfonpdland 7 

y .-I. Give an account of the Toyage of Yerazzani. What hap- 
' pened to three of the ressels 7 In what latitnde did he 
reach the American coast 1 

2^. What is 8^4 of hi9 first ^nding uid iiitercours^ with the 
natives? 

S. What slOfT is told of a yoong sailer? WbatiMippeoedl 
to him ? WhiMi was the conduct of the India,!^ 7 

4. What idea now took possession of the sailor and of his 
sttpmatm 7 How were t^iv Ut^a .temoved ? 

5. Where did the voyagers land, and what disgraceful action 
did they commit 7 What port is. Terazzani supposed to 
hfl!Te,eoter!sd7 

Q. How far north did he proceed, and what is said of the 
natives 7 What name md he give to these regions 7 

7. What tradition has been extant in Canadf^ fyom m Wlij 
period t U this story true ? 
TId-1. Give an account of the first voyage of Jlacques Oartier. 
jRefieiM; what is s^d by an old historian, 

2. To what place did he next proceed, and what did he do 7 

3. Qiire im Skocount of his conduct to the natives of Gaep^. 
WbiSktiiQnte did he take, and when did he arrive in France 7 

4. Why does this celebrated navigator deserve o^r special 
notice 7' "T ^^^ 
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CHAPTER IL 

yOTAGSS, 00VQUEST8, AND DI8COV1BRIE8 WHIOH TOOK PLACE 

IN THB SOUTHERN PABTS OV NORTH AMBRIOA, FROM THB 

TDCB 0? THB DISCOTSRT Of COLUMBUS TO THAT Or 

JACQUES CABTIEB 



DIVJSIONS. 

J. Voioo Nunez de BaXboa. — H. Juan Pence da Leon. 
—ILL De AUyon-^IV. Fernando Cartel.— V. 
Ferdinand Magellan. — VL PamphiUo de Narvaez — 
VII. Ferdinand de Soto. 

h Vasco Nunez db Balboa. — L During the time 
that discoveries were prosecuted by the English and 
French in the north, the principal islands in the West 
Indies wore oolonized| and subjected to Spanish autho- 
rity, 

* 2. The eastern coast of Yucatan was discovered in 
1506, and in 1510 the first colony was plaated in the 
Isthmus of Carien. Soon after this, Vasco Nunez de 
Balboa, who was governor of the colony, crossed the 
Isthmus on the western side of the Continent, and from 
a high mountain discovered the Ocean, which, being seen 
in a southerly direction at first, received the name of 
the South Sea. 

II.— Juan Ponob de Leok. — U In 1512 Juan Ponce 
de Leon, an aged veteran, who had. been governor of 

iVbee.— The Teacher may pass this Chapter until the second 
repetition, as it relates to to the south, and does not interfere 
with the History of Canada. ^ ^- -y d ^^ 
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Porto Rico, fitted out three ships for a voyage of dis- 
covery, hoping to find in a neighbouring island a foun- 
tain which was said to possess the remarkable proper- 
ties of restoring the youth and perpetuating the life 6f 
any one who should bathe in its stream and drink of 
its waters. Of course this wonderful fountain was not 
to be founds but, after crubing for some time among 
the Bahamas, he discovered a country, to which, from 
the abundance of flowers with which it was adorned, 
and from its being first seen on Easter Sunday, which 
the Spaniards call Pcueua Florida, he gave the name 
of Florida. 

2. A few years later, having been appointed governor 
of this country, he landed on its shores, but was mor- 
tally wonded in a contest with the natives. 

8. Although this fine country waa thus visited and 
named by the Spaniards, there is good reason to believe, 
as already stated, that it was first discovered by Sebastian 
Cabot, in his exploration of the eastern coast of America. 

III. Db AlltOit. — 1. Soon after the defeat of Ponce 
de Leon in Florida, De AUyon, a judge of St. Domin- 
go, with several others, despatohed two vessels to the 
Bahamas in quest of labourers for their plantations and 
mines. Being driven northward, they anchored at the 
mouth of the Cambahee river, which they named the 
Jordan, and the country Chicora. This country waa 
aflterwards colonized by the English, and received the 
name of Carolina. 

2. Here the natives treated the strangers with great 
kindness, and freely visited the ships, but, when a ^{-. 
ficient number was below decks, the perfidious Spaniards 
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dosed the bitlohesy «nd Mt slul for St Domiiigo. One 
of U19 returniii; shipt wat Iotl;» $Bd mott of ihe ludUa 
prUonen in tb« other, suUenly refusing food, died of 
Amiiie aod mdimcholy. 

3. Having received the appointment of governor of 
Chieora, De AU jon returned to complete the conquest 
of the country when his principal vessel was lost. Pr- 
eceding a little further north, many of the Spamiarda 
were induced to visit a village, where they were cut off 
by the natives in revenge for their former treachery 
De AUyon's vessel was attacked, and the few survivors 
in dismay hastened back to St. Domingo. 

JV. COVQUBST OF 1)4[B|3Q0.— •FEBJVA^nK) COBTEZ, 

—1. The northern coast of Yucali^ waff e3;:plored by 
FtancUeo Femandes de Cordova in IBVJ. He found 
the natives bold and warli]^ deeently cUtd, and Uvipg 
in large edifice of stones, Tlu^y showed th^ moait de- 
termined oppositioQ to the Spaniards, and pbliged 
Cjprdova to retun^ to Cubm where ^ aqqii after di^. 

2. Under the ausfnces of Valesquez, governor of Cuba, 
Juan de Grigalva explored a part of the southern ooast 
of Meodeo, and obtained alarge amount of treaswre by 
traffiddng with the natives. Valesquez, finding himself 
enriched by the result, and being elated with success, 
detenmned to undertake the conquest of the wealthy 
oeuntry which bad been discovered, and hastily fitted 
out an armament for the purpose. Not being able to 
aoeompany the expedition in person, he gave the oom- 
ma&d to Fernando Ciartesy who landed in Tobasoo, a 

.yu..u.y Google 
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•outhern provioce of Mexico* With great resolution 
Cortez destroyed hi^ vessels, in order that his men should 
be left without any resources but their own valour, and 
commenced his march towards the Mexican capital. 

3. Making his way thitherward, with varied success^ 
he reached the vast plain of Mexico. Numerous villages 
and cultivated fields extended as far as the eye could 
reach, and in the middle of the plain, partly encompas- 
siDg a large lake, and partly built on islands within it, 
stood the city of Mexico, adorned with its numerous 
temples and turrets. Montezuma, the King, received 
the Spaniards with great magnificence, assigned them a 
spacious and elegant edifice to live in, supplied all their 
waDts,and bestowed upon them all presents of great value. 

4. Cortezhaving basely betrayed Montezuma, the rage 
of the Mexicans was so roused that they attacked the 
Spaniards, regardless of their monarch's presence, and 
accidentally wounded him. Struck with remorse, they 
fled, and Montezuma, scorning to survive, rejected the 
attentions of the Spaniards, and, refusing to take any 
nourishment, soon terminated his wreched days. Cortez, 
by his boldness and the discipline of his little army, 
gained so decided an advantage that the whole host of 
tbe Mexicans, panic-struck, fied to the mountains, and 
allowed him to retreat safely to the shore. 

5. Having received supplies and reinforcements, ho 
returned again in 1520, and after various successes and 
reverses, and a prolonged seigeof the capital, in August, 
1521, the city yielded, the fate of the empire was deci- 
ded, and Mexico became a provinee of Spain. 

B Digitized by Google 
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V. Fbrdikakd Magellan. — ^1, A very impoi'tani 
event, which took place about the santo time, demand!^ 
our notice, as it forms the final demonstration of the 
theory of Columbus ; namely, the first clroumDavigatioQ 
of the Globe by Ferdinand Magellan, which wa» accom- 
plished io three years and twenty-eight days. 

2. This voyage was ])erformed under the aospiee^ of 
Charles V. of Spain. Magellan set sail from Seville, in 
Spain, in August, 1519. After spending several moRths 
on the coast of South America, searching fbr a passage 
to the Indies,he continued bis voyage to the south, passed 
through the strait that bears his name, and after sailing 
three months and twenty-one days through an unknown 
bcean, he discovered a cluster of fertile islands, which he 
named the Lad rones, or the Islands of Thieves, from the 
thievish disposition of the natives. The fair weather and 
favourable winds which he experienced induced him to 
bestow on this ocean the name of the Pacific, which it 
still retains, 

S* Proceeding from the Ladrones, he discovered the 
islands which were afterwards called the Philiippines in 
bonour of Philip, King of Spain, who subjected them 
forty years after the voyage of Magellan. Here, in a 
contest with the natives, Magellan was killed, and th^ 
expedition was prosecuted under other commanders. 
After taking in a cargo of spices at the Moluccas, th« 
only vessel of the squadron then fit for a long voyage 
iitiled lor Europe by the way of the Cape of Good Hope^ 
and arrived in Spain in September^ 1522% 

Oigitized by VjOOQIC 
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VI. Pampbiuo db Narvabz.«-1. In 1524 Patnphw 
iio de Narvaez solicited and obtsiined the appointihent of 
governor of Florida, and landed there with a force of 
three hundred men, when, erecting the royal standard, 
he took possession of the country for the crown of Spain. 

2, During two months the Spaniards wandered about 
ID the hope of finding some wealthy empire like Mexico or 
Peru, but their hopes were disappointed. They returned 
to the sea-coast, where they constructed some boats, in 
which they set sail, but, being driven out into the Gulf 
by a storm, Narvaez, and nearly all his companions, 
perished. 

VII. Fekdikand de Soto. — 1. Notwithstanding the 
melancholy result of the expedition of De Narvaez, it 
was still believed that wealthy regions might be discovered 
in the interior of Florida. Ambitious of finding them, 
Ferdinand de Soto, a S{^anish cavalier of noble birth, 
applied to the Spanish emperor for permission to under- 
take the conquest of Florida at his own risk and expense. 

2. The emperor cot only granted his request but 
appointed him govemor-for-life of Florida, and also of 
the Island of Cuba. Leaving his wife to govern Cuba, 
he embarked for Florida, and early in June, 1539, his 
fleet anchored in Tampa Bay. 

3. Sending most of his vessels back again to Cuba, he 
eommeooed his march into the interior. After wandering 
for more than five months through unexplored and un- 
cultivated regions, he arrived at the fertile country east 
of the Flint river, where ha passed the winter. 

4. At the end of fiva months he broke up his eamp, and 
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set out for a remote ooantry lying to the north*east which 
was said to be governed by a woman, and to abound ia 
gold and silvef . To his great disappointmeat, after pe- 
netrating, it is supposed, nearly to the Savannah river, 
he found indeed the territory of the princess, but the 
fancied gold proved to be copper, and the silver only 
thin plates of mica, 

5. Hearing there was gold in a region still farther 
north he despatched two horsemen with Indian guides to 
visit the country of the Cherokees, but they returned, 
bringing with them a few specimens of copper, but none 
of gold or silver. He then led his party through the 
valleys of the Alabama, until they arrived at Mauville,* 
a fortified Indian town near the junction of the Alabama 
and Tombigbee. Here was fought one of the most 
bloody battles known in Indian warfare. Many of the 
Spaniards fell, many lost their horses, and all their bag- 
gage was consumed in the flames. The contest lasted 
nine hours, several thousand Indians were slain, and their 
village laid in ashes. Not dismayed by this opposition, 
and determined not to return till he had crowned his 
enterprise with success, De Soto again advanced into 
the interior, and passed his second winter in the coun- 
try of the Chickasaws near the Yazoo river. 

6. Early in the spring De Soto resumed his march 
until he reached the Mississippi, which he crossed at the 
lowest Chickasaw bluff. Thence ho continued north 

* Maayille, whence Mobile derives its name. 
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until he arrived in the southern part of the State of 
Missouri. After traversing the country west of the 
Mississippi for two or three hundred miles, he passed the 
winter on the banks of the Wachita. In the spring he 
passed down that river to the Mississippi, where he was 
taken sick and died ; his faithful followers wrapped his 
body in a mantle, and placing it in a rustic coffin, in the 
stillness of midnight silently sunk it in the middle of the 
river. 

7. The remnant of the party was constrained to re- 
turn, and having passed the winter at the mouth of the 
Red River, they embarked the next summer in large 
boats which they had constructed, and in seventeen days 
reached the Gulf of Mexico. They continued along the 
coast, and in the month of September, 1543, arrived, 
half-naked and famishing with hunger, at a Spanish set- 
tlement near the mouth of the river Panuco in Mexico. 

8. It was about the same time that De Soto comment 
ced these investigations in the south, and in the valley of 
the Mississippi, that Jacques Cartier sailed up the St. 
Lawrence, and made the first settlement in Canada — 
to the history of which country we will now return. 



Qxiestions on Chapter Second, 
Of what does this Chapter treat 1 What are the divisions 
of this Chapter? 
I.— 1. What nation colonized the pi^iucipal Islands in the 
West Indies ? 
What is said of the discovery and colonization of Yucatan? 
By whom was the Southern Ocean first discovered and 
nanaed? .„,_., Google 



3!^ QUESTIONS. 

II— 1. By whom was an expedition fitted oat, and for wbOr 
pnrp -ise 7 What success attended his expedition 7 

2. What was the result of his second voyage 1 

3. Bv whom is Florida said to have been discovered ? 
III.— 1. What is said of the enterprise of De Allyon ? Of the 

discovery of Carolina ? 

2. Of the kindness of the natives, and the perfidy of th© 
Spaniards ? What was the fate of the prisoners ? 

3. Give an account of his second voyage and its result. 
IV.— 1, When and by whom was Yucatan explored? What 

is said of the natives ? 

2. By whom were designs of conquest formed ? What 
is said of Velasquez ? Give an account of the invasion 
of Mexico by Coi tez. Why did he destroy his vessels ? 

3. What place did he reach ? Describe the city of Mexico. 
How were the Spaniards treated ? 

4. What is said of Gortez and the Mexicans ? What ia 
said of Montezuma's death? Give an account of the 
retreat of the Spaniards from Mexico. 

6. Give an account of the final conquest of Mexico ? 
v.— 1. What other important event requires notice? 
2. Under whose patronage did he sail, and when ? Give an 
account of ihe voyage embracing the first circumna- 
vigation of the Globf. Why did he give to the Ocean, 
over which he sailed, the name of the Pacific ? 
3. What Islands did he next discover t What happened 1 
What was the termination of the expedition? 
VI.— 1. What is said of Pamphilio de Narvaez ? 

2. Of the wandering of the Spaniards? What was their 
fiite? 
V'J»— 1. What was the prevalent belief with regard to the inte- 
rior of Florida ? Who was Ferdinand de Soto, and 
what was his design ? 

2. What appointment was bestowed upon him ? When 
did he reach Florida 1 

3. Where did Dc Soto spend the first Winter? 

4. What course did he take in the spring? With what 
disappointment did De Soto meet ? 

6. Why was the country of the Cherokees visited, and 
what was the result ? What is said of Mauville, and 
what occurred there ? Give an account of the grqat 
battle near Mobile. What was the determination of 
De Soto, and where did he spend his second winter ? 

6. When and where did he cross the Mississippi? What 
course did he then take ? Where did he pass the third 
winter ? What is said of the death and burial of DeSoto? 
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9. Wbeve <ttd the Sp^lards pass tbe foarth winter t I'^^ 

what manner did the remnant of tbe party reach 

Mexico t 
B, Dunng the time diat De $oto puraaed theso investig^Qr 

tions ia tfie south, what important «v«Bts occurred U 

Canada * 



PART II, 
CANADA UNDER THE FRENCH. 

miXUr «STTL8MB|(T8 Xim COLOVIAL BISTORT, EXTSN9INQ WBXm 

THB DISCOVERY OF OARTIER, 1535, TO TOT CAPTCRB 

or QDSBBC, 1760, A PERIOD OF 225 YBABfl. 



CHAPTER L 

DIVISIONS, 



/. EippedUions wider Chrtier, 1534-5.—//. Expedition 
wider Roberval, 1540 — ///. English Discoveries 
under Martin Frobisker, 1576, — IV, French Yoyagee 
under De la Roche-Ponte^rave and Chavmvn, 1698- 
— F. English Discoveries under Bartholomew Gos- 
ndd, 1602, 

I. Expedition under Cartier, 1534. — 1. The eon- 
duct of the pope, in granting to Spain the possession of 
the whole continent of America, roused Franois I. to H 
determination to claim his equal right to a share of the 
New Wodd. He facetiously remarked that **he would 
fain see the article in father Adam's will whidi had be- 
^ueatkcd tbk vast inheritance to tfi^, §pi^m^ds.?i H« 
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800Q after despatched the expedition we have already 
mentioned, which sailed on the 20th of April, 1534, bul 
procee^led no farther than Gasp^. 

2. In the following year Cartier obtained a new com- 
mission, and sailed with three vessels. It was on this 
second voyage that he entered the great river of Canada, 
which he named the St. Lawrence, because he began 
to explore it on the festival of that martyr. Ho pro- 
ceeded up the river as far as the Isle of Orleans, which 
he named the Isle of Bacchus, on account of its fertility 
and the fine vines he found there. 

3. Soon after his arrival he was visited by Donnacona 
*' The Lord of Canada," who lived at Stadacona, which 
occupied that portion of Quebec that was some years 
ago desolated by fire. Donnaeona came tn twelve ca- 
noed, but,, commanding them to remain at a little dis- 
tance, h-e approached the vessels and commenced an ora- 
tion. After conversing with the two interpreters, who 
told him of their visit to France, and the kindness with 
which they had been treated, he took the arm of Cartier, 
kissed it and placed it upon his neck. Cartier went im- 
mediately into his canoe and presented to him and his 
attendants bread and wine, and after some time Donna- 
eona departed in the same state in which he came. Car- 
tier then moored his vessels safely in the river St. Char- 
les, which he named " Port de Ste. Croix,'* or Port of 
the Holy Cross. Here he received another visit from 
the chief, attended by five hundred warriors, who came 
ta welcome the straiigers. The two natives, who had 
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accompanied hi(n;to France, acted on all these occasions 
as interpreters, and opened a friendly communication 
with their countrymen. They told them that they were 
Tiagnoany and Donagaia, words supposed to mean 
" Those who had been taken away from their own land 
by the strangers, and had returned again." After this 
many canoes, laden with men and women, came to visit 
them, rejoicing and dancing round them, and bringing 
them presents of eels and other fish, with millet and 
great musk-melons. 

4. Having heard that there existed, far up the River, 
a large settlement called Hochelaga, he determined to 
advance in quest of it. Previously to his setting out, at 
the request of his two interpreters, he caused his men to 
shoot off twelve cannons, charged with bullets, into the 
wood near them. " At whose noise," says Hakluyt, an 
old historian, '' they were greatly astonished and amazed, 
for they thought that heaven had fallen upon them, and 
put themselves to flight, howling, crying and shrieking." 
Leaving his vessels, he proceeded in two boats and the 
pinnace as far as Lake St. Peter, where, on account of 
the shallowness of the water, he was obliged to leave the 
pinnace and proceed in the boats. Here they met with 
five hunters, " Who," says Cartier, ** freely and familiarly 
came to our boats without any fear, as if we had even 
been brought up together." Everywhere he seems to 
have been received with kindness, for the chief of the 
district of the Hochelai, now the Richelieu, paid him a 
visit, and presented him with one of his own children, 
about seven years of age, whom he afterwards visited, 
while Cartier was wintering at St. Croix, ^ ^^^ 
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5. Delighted with hb journey, Cartier proeeeded, and 
soon came to Hochelaga, which he found to be a fortified 
town on a beautiful island under the shade of a mountain. 
On his landing he was met by more than a thousand of 
the natives, who received him with every demonstration 
of joy and hospitality. He was delighted with the view 
from the mountain, which he named Mount Royal. 
Time has changed it to Montreal. Hb seems to have con- 
sidered the village below as a favourable site for a French 
settlement, but he did not live to see his idea realized. 

6. The way to the village of Hochelaga at that time 
passed through large fields of Indian Corn. Its outline 
was circular, and it was encompassed by three separata 
rows of palisades, well secured and put together ; only 
a single entrance was left in this rude forti6cation, but 
this was guarded by pikes and stakes. The cabins or 
lodges of the inhabitants, about fifty in number, were 
constructed in the form of a tunnel, each fifty feet in 
length by fifteen in breadth. They were formed of wood, 
covered with bark. Above the doors of these houses 
ran a gallery, each house contained several chambers, 
and the whole was so arranged as to enclose an open 
court-yard, where the fire was made. 

7. The inhabitants were of the Huron tribe, and seem 
to have regarded Cartier as a being of a superior order, 
as they brought to him all their sick, decrepirand aged 
persons with an evident expectation that he would heal 
them. Touched by this display of confiding simplicity, • 
he did all he could to soothe their minds. The French 
historians relate that he made the sign of the Cross upon 
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• 

tlie sack, distributed Agni D^i amongst them, recited 
with a ioud voice the sufferings and death of the Saviour, 
and prayed fervently with these poor idolaters. How 
they could understand these well meant and pious pro- 
ceedings we aro quite at a loss to know, but we can 
easily believe that " The grand flourish of trumpets," 
which terminated the ceremony, " delighted the natives 
beyond measure." On his return to his boats he was 
accompanied by a great number of the inhabitants to 
the landing-place below St. Mary's current. They even 
carried on their shoulders some c^ his men who were 
fatigued. They appeared to be grieved at the short- 
ness of their stay, and followed their course along the 
banks of tlie River with signs of kindly farewell. 

8. The scenery on both sides the St. Lawrence seems 
to have delighted Cartier and his companions, who 
were several of them gentlemen volunteers, more fit to 
sketch a beautiful scene tlian to endure the hardships of 
settling a new country. It is said that an Indian 
woman named Unacona, wife of one of the natives who 
had been taken to France, excited her tribe to follow 
the boats along the shore on their return, and on the 
landing of the party for the night they were cruelly 
attacked, and Cartier was nearly murdered. He was 
saved by the intrepidity c^ his boatswain, an English* 
man, who, finding that the Indians were becoming 
ntoxicatcd with the wine, procured from the boats, 
became alarmed for Cartier's safety. He stole quietly 
round behind where Cartier lay, and, carrying him off 
to one of the boats, lauDch^d out into the St. Lawrene^. 
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Tbo gallant fellow pirilod stoutly through the streaxn, 
and just at the dawn of morning had the satisfaction to 
find himself close npon the place where the ships laj^ 
When the Indians made then* attack, the party attend^ 
ing Cartier escaped by running to one of the boats^ 
and, on getting on board, he was much surprised to 
find that they hud not returned. He immediately gave 
orders for a party to go in search of them, which fell in 
with them about four miles up the River. It appeared 
that, fearful of being capsized by floating trees and 
rapids, they had dropped the kedge at a secure distance 
from the shore, and remained quietly till the day broke. 

9. Od his return to St. Croix, Cartier was again visited 
by Donnaeona, and returr>ed his visit. He. found the 
people docile and tractable, and thek houses well stored 
with every thing neeessary for the approaching season. 
Cartier and liis company, unaccustomed to a Canadian 
winter, and scantily supplied with proper clothing, 
suffered so much that twenty-five of their number died 
from scurvy. Being advised to use a decoction of the 
spruce-fir, which yields the well known Canada balsam, 
and is a powerful remedy for that disease, the rest of the 
party soon recovered their health, and in the ensuing 
spring returned to France. They obliged the Lord of 
Canada with two of his chiefs and eight of the natives 
to accompany them, an act of treachery which justly 
destroyed the confidence which the Indians had hitherto 
reposed in their guests. 

10. Before proceeding further it will be proper to 
notice fiome particulars relative to the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of this Continent The name of IndiaUi wb}cb has 
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ever been applied to them, seems to have been derived 
from the circumstance of the countries, discovered by 
Columbus, being called West Indies. 

11. The announcement to the civilized world of the 
existence of nations roaming through an unbroken and 
continuous forest, having scarcely any animals tamed for 
service or for food, and supporting themselves solely by 
the chase, was received with astonishment. They were 
first supposed to be meagre, shivering wretches whose 
constant exertions must be employed in attempting to 
evade the famine with which they were perpetually 
threatened. How surprised then were the Europeans 
to find among them warriors, statesmen and orators — a 
proud and dignified race, terrible in war, mild in peace, 
maintaining order without the restraint of law, and 
united by the closest ties. 

12. Such was the character presented by those na- 
tions on the rivers and lakes of Canada ; and the French 
and English, who have for three centuries been engaged 
with them either in deadly war or close alliance, have 
learned to appreciate all that is bright as well as all 
that is dark in the native Indian. 

13. It has been thought by some that the Indians are 
the ten lost tribes of Israel ; but there seems scarcely a 
shadow of likelihood in this surmise. The Indian differs 
very much from the Israelite, and evidently forms a 
variety of the human race, differing, but not widely, 
from the Mongolian. As the New World was doubtless 
peopled from the Old, and as the Mongol race was situ- 
ated nearest to the point where Asia and America come 
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almost into contact, the variations which exist between 
these races may be ascribed merely to a change of out* 
ward circumstances. The forehead of the Indian is broad 
and flat, with cheek bones more round and arched, how- 
ever, than the Mongolian, without having the visage ex<- 
panded to the same breadth. The eyes are deep, small 
and black, the nose rather small but prominent, with 
wide nostrils, and the mouth large, with thidc lips. The 
stature is generally above the middle size in men, and 
below it in woman. This is, doubtless, owing to the lat- 
ter being compelled to undergo the most oppressive 
drudgery, the ill usage of the squaws forming indeed the 
worst part of the character of the red men of the woods. 
II. Expedition DNDBR RoBERVAL. — 1. The French 
nation paid no more attention to the New World until 
1540, when Cartier was employed under the Sieur de 
Hoberval, who was appointed viceroy by Francis, to 
establish a permanent settlement in Canada. This 
young nobleman not being able to accompany him at 
the appointed time, Cartier took charge of the expedi- 
tion, and sailed from Rochello with five vessels. 

2. On his return to St. Croix, Carti^ was kindly 
welcomed by the Indians, yet he soon found that they 
were averse to any further intercourse with the French, 
and to their settlement in the country. This probably 
arose from their learning that Donnacona was dead, and 
the other natives would not return. They might also 
fear lest they should in like manner be torn from their 
native land. 

3. We have every reason to believe that Donnacona 
nd his friends were most honorably treated in France. 
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They were baptised, introduced at court, and produced 
an extraordinary sensation there. Donnaeona had fre- 
quent interviews with Francis, and seems to have done 
all in his power to induce him to send out another ex- 
pedition to Canada. The natives, however, pined away 
in the new state of society in which they found them- 
selves, and, of all that Cartier brought away, only one 
little girl survived. 

4. The project of colonizing Canada met with very 
little encouragement from the people of France generally, 
as they thought lightly of a country which yielded neither 
gold nor silver — a sad mistake, as may be seen at the 
present day by a glance at the degraded condition of 
the gold and silver regions of Peru and Mexico, and 
contrasting thera with the position held by Canada and 
the United States. 

5. Finding himself uncomfortable at Stadacona, Car- 
tier removed further up the St. Lawrence, laid up three 
of his ships at Cap Rouge, and sent the other two back 
to France with letters to the king. There he erected a 
fort which he called Charlesbourg. Leaving the Viscount 
de Beaupr^ in command of it, he set off to visit the 
rapids above Hochelaga. On his way up he left two 
boys with his friend, the chief of Hochelai, for the pur- 
pose of learning the language. Finding it impossible 
to pass the rapids in his boats, he returned to Cap 
Rouge, where he passed a very uncomfortable winter. 

6. As he had received no tidings of Roberval, who 
had made him large promises, he resolved to return to 
France. On his passage^ putting into Newfoundland, he 
met tbeVieeroy with his new settlersr^tore* *«<i ?«•<>- 
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visions. No entreaties, however, could induce him to re* 
turn to Canada^ though he spoke highly of its fertility, 
and produced some gold ore found in the country, and 
some diamonds from the promontory of Quebec, which 
still retains the name of Cape Diamond. It is probable 
that the reason why Cartier and his companions were 
unwilling to return was the fond regret of home, so 
deeply feli by those who are denied the delight of 
civilized life. In order, therefore, to prevent any disa- 
greement with Boberval, he weighed anchor in the 
night and proceeded on his homeward route. 

7. Cartier made no subsequent voyage ; he died soon 
after his return home, having sacrificed health and for- 
tune in the cause of discovery. This indeed is too often 
the case in such enterprises ; the leaders either failed or 
perish before the multitude reap the benefit of their exer- 
tions. Many persons besides Cartier both in France and 
England were ruined by the speculations consequent on 
the discovery of the New World, and many valuable 
lives were lost. 

8. Koberval proceeded to the station which Cartier 
had occupied, where he endeavoured to secure himself 
and his settlers by erecting fortifications. Having passed 
the winter here, he left thirty men in the fort, and re- 
turned to France. For six years he took no more 
interest in Canada, being engaged in the service of his 
patron, the Emperor Charles V. 

9. After the death of Charles, Roberval again em- 
barked for Canada with his gallant brother Achille and 
a numerous train of enterprising young men. Having 

ever afterwards been heard of, they are tuppooed to 
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have perished at sea. The loss of these two valiant 
young noblemen seems to have excited universal sym- 
pathy, Roberval himself being highly respeeted, and 
Achiile having so great a reputation as a soldier that 
the warlike Francis always regarded him as one of the 
chief ornaments of his army. " With these two," says 
Charlevoix, an old historian, ^' fell every hope of an 
establishment in America-" 

III. English Discoveries. — 1. In 1576 Martin 
Frobisher was sent out by Queen Elizabeth with three 
ships on a voyage of discovery, wiien Elizabeth's Fore- 
land and the Strait of Frobisher were discovered. Mis- 
taking mundio mica, or talc, for gold ore, Frobisher 
took large quantities of it to England. The following 
year he was despatched to seek for gold, and to explore 
the coast with a view of discovering a north-west passage 
to India. He returned to England without any other 
success than two hundred tons of the supposed gold ore 
and an Indian man, woman and child. 

2. In 1578, Martin again sailed for the American 
continent with fifteen ships, in search of gold, to the 
ruin of many adventurers, who received nothing but 
mica instead of their expected treasure. 

IV. French Voyages under Db la Rochb, Pont- 
GRAVB AND Chauvlv. — 1. For nearly fifty years the 
government of France paid no attention to their Cana- 
dian settlements. Peace however being restored to that 
country under the sway of Henry IV., the Marquis de 
la Roche, a nobleman of Brittany, undertook to equip 
an expedition for the purpose of forming another settle- 
ment of a more permanent character on the shores of the 
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New World. He brought out a considerable number of 
settlers, but was obliged to draw them chiefly from the 
prisons of Paris. Little is known of his voyage bufc 
that he landed and left forty men on Sable Island, a small 
barren spot near the coast of Nova Scotia. He then 
returned to France and died. 

2. After his death the poor colonists were neglected, 
and, when, seven years afterwards, a vessel was sent to 
enquire for them, only twelve were found living. The 
emaciated exiles were carried back to France, where 
they were kindly received by the king, who pardoned 
their (»'imes, and made them a liberal donation. 

3. It was to private enterprise rather than to royal 
decrees that the French nation was at last indebted for 
a permanent settlement in Canada. The merchants of 
Dieppe, St. Malo, Rouen and Rochellc had opened 
communications and had even established posts for the 
prosecution of the fur trade, which was chiefly carried 
on at Tadousac. In 1599 Chauvin of Rouen, and Pontl 
grav^ of St. Malo, two eminent mariners, undertook to 
settle five hundred persons in Canada. In return for 
this service the king granted them a monopoly of the 
fur trade on the St. Lawrence. 

4. Chauvin made two successful voyages to Tadousac, 
where the Indians gave the most valuable furs in ex- 
change for the merest trifles. The settlers, however 
Bufl^ered such hardships from want of provisions that 
many of them perished before the arrival of the vessels 
fVom France. In the course of his third voyage Chauvin 
was taken ill and died; the settlements, however, were per- 

aanently establbhed on the shores of the St. Lawrence. 
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V. English Discoyeeies under Bartholomew 
GosNoLD. — 1. The next adventurer, who visited the New 
World, was Bartholomew Gosnold, who sailed frem Fal- 
mouth in England. Abandoning the circuitous route 
by the Canaries and the West Indies, which had hitherto 
been used, he made a direct voyage across the Atlantic, 
and in seven weeks reached the continent, probably near 
the northern extremity of Massachusett's Bay. Not find- 
ing a good harbour, and sailing southward, he discovered 
aD(l landed upon a promontory, which he named Cape 
Cod, from the quantity of that fish found around it 
Sailing thence, and pursuing his course along the coast, 
he discov^ed several islands, one of which he named 
Elizabeth's Island, and another Martha's Vineyard. 

2. Here he erected a store-house, intending to leave 
part of his crew for the purpose of forming a settlement ; 
but, the Indians beginning to show hostile intentions, 
the whole party embarked for England, and reached 
that eonntry in five weeks, having performed the entire 
voyage -in four months. 



QuesHom o» Part 11. — Chapter 1. 

What are the divisions of Chapter First ? 
I.— 1. What roused the attention of Francis to the New 
World ? Repeat his Remark. What did he then do ? 

2. When did Cartier obtain a new commission? Whence 
did the great river of Canada derive its name ? What 
name did he give to the Isle of Orleans ? 

3. Who visited Cartier here ? Relate the particulars of 
his visit. What was the conduct of Cartier ? What 
name did Qartier give to the port 7 Give an account 
of Donacona's second visit. \\ hat is said of the inter- 
preters? What is it supposed their names meant? 
What is said of the Indians ? ^ ^ ^^ 
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4. Whither did Cartier determine to go ? What did he 
do previous to setting out ? What effect did this pro- 
duce ? What happened at Lake St. Peter ? With whom 
did they meet ? Who paid Cartier a visit ? 

5. What place did he reach, and by whom was he met ? 
Did he admire the mountain ? What did he think of 
the village? 

6. Give an account of Hochelega. Give an account of 
its defences. Give an account of its lodges. Where 
was the gallery, and how was the whole arranged ? 

7. To what tribe did the inhabitants belong, and how did 
they regard Cartier? What do the French historians 
relate ? What is said of these proceedings and of the 
concluding ceremony? By whom was he accompanied 
on his return, and what was their conduct? 

8. What is said of the scenery of the St. Lawrence, and of 
the Companions of Cartier ? What story is related of 
an Indian woman? By whom was he saved? How 
did he proceed? What was his success? What of 
his companions ? What orders did Cartier give ? What 
had detained them ? 

9. Was he again visited by Donnacona? What misfor- 
tune befel the French ? How were they cured ? Of 
what inexcusable action were they guilty ? 

10. What will be proper to notice here ? Whence is the 
term Indian derived ? 

11. How was the announcement of this people received in 
the civilized world ? In what state were they first 
supposed to be ? What was their real state ? 

12. What have the French and English now learned ? 

13. What are the Indians supposed by some to be ? Why ? 
What is said of the Mongol race ? Mention the points 
of resemblance between the Indian and Mongol races. 
What is said of their stature ? To what is this owing ? 

II.— 1 . The French paid no more attention to the New World 
till what year ? 

2. By whom was Cartier employed 1 

3. Did the viceroy accompany Cartier? 

4. When did Cartier sail ? 

6. When did the French resume their explorations ? Who 
took charge of the expedition ? 

6. What was the conduct of the Indians on his return to 
St. Croix ? Whence did this probably arise ? 

7. How had Donnacona and his friends been treated in 
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France 7 What is said of Donnacona ? What is said 
of the natives % 

8. How was the project of colonizing Canada regarded in 
France ? W hat is said of tliis ? 

9. Where did Cartier lay up his vessels, and what fort did 
he erect? Whom did he leave in command? For 
what purpose did he leave two boys at the Bichelieu ? 
Did he ascend the rapids 1 

10. Why did he resolve to return to France t Whom did 
he meet? Did he return to Canada? How did he 
speak of it ? Why did he not return with Boberval ? 
What conduct did he adopt 1 

11. What is said of Cartier 7 What is said of the leaders 
in such enterprises generally 1 What is said of many 
persons besides Cartier ? 

12. V^hat were the proceedings of Boberval? How was 
he afterwards engaged ? 

13. When did Boberval again embark for Canada, and 
who accompanied him *? W hat was their fate ? W hat 
is said of the loss of these two noblemen ? How were 
they regarded t What was supposed to be the conse* 
quence of their loss 1 

ni.— 1. What new expedition was sent out from England ? 
And what discovery did they make ? What mistake 
did he make ? What were the objects of the second 
voyage ? What was his success 1 
2. Give an account of his third voyage. 

rV.— 1. How long had France neglected Canada? Who un- 
dertook the next expedition ? What fatal error did he 
commit 1 Where did he land? 

2. What became of the colonists 1 How did the king 
treat them ? 

3. To what was France at last indebted for a permanent 
settlement in Canada? What is said of the French 
merchants 1 What two eminent mariners came to 
Canada in 1599 'i Wlbat grant did they obtain ? 

4. What is said of the Indians 1 What is said of settlers 1 
What is said of Chauvin 1 What is said of the settle- 
ments? 

v.— 1. Who succeeded Chauvin 7 What route did he take 1 
What part of the continent did he reach ? What is 
said of Cape Cod ? What island did he discover 1 
2. What was his intention? Why did he abandon it t In 
what time was his voyaaft performed ? 
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CHAPTER IL 

/. Voyages o/De Chaste and Champlcnn, 1603.— If. 
De Hants, 1605.-— i^eftim of Champiain to Canada 
in 1608. 

1. Voyages op Db Chastb and Champlatn 1. 

De Chaste, who may be considered merely as the assodate 
bf Champlain, was the next person we find engaged in 
these enterprises. He organized a company at Rouen to 
carry on the fur trade, and made an important acquisi- 
sition in engaging in his operations Samuel Champlain, 
a distinguished naval officer, who was the destined found* 
'er of the principal French settlements in Canada. 

2. Pontgrav6, who was himself an eminent mariner, re- 
ceived orders to accompany Champlain up the St. Law- 
rence for the purpose of examining the country in its 
upper borders. They set out on this survey in a light 
boat, with a crew of only five persons, and ascended the 
river as far as the Sault St. Louis, but found it impossible 
to pass the rapids, and were obliged to give up the attempt. 
With some difiioulty they visited Mount Royal, where 
they made the best observations they could. It is re- 
markable that the Indian settlement at Hoohelaga had 
by this time dwindled down so much that Champlain 
does not even notice it. Probably this was owing to 
the emigration of the Huron tribe. 

3. Soon after Champlain returned to France^ where he 
f>uhd De Chaste dead, and the whole undertaking de- 
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ranged. He proceeded however to Paris, and laid before 
the king a chart and description of the region he had 
surveyed, with which his majesty appeared to be highly 
pleased. 

II.. The Sieur Db Monts, 1604. — 1. The enterprize 
was soon taken up by the Sieur de Monts, a gentleman 
of opulence and distinction, who was a special favourite 
of Henry IV. of France. He was a Calvinist, and was 
allowed to the free exercise of his religion for himself and 
friends, but on condition that he should establish the 
Catholic religion amongst the natives. He obtained 
higher privileges than had been granted to any of his 
predecessors, and amongst them the entire monopoly of 
the fur trade. 

2. Having prepared an expedition on a more extensive 
scale than any former one. he put to sea. Feeling averse, 
however, to enter the St. Lawrence, he landed in Nova 
Scotia, and spent some months in trafficking with the 
natives and examining the coast. Selecting an island near 
the mouth of the river St. John, on the coast of New 
Brunswick, he there erected a fort, and passed a rigorous 

winter, his men suffering much from the want of suit- 
able provisions. In the following spring he removed to 
a place of the Bay of Funday and formed a settlement, 
which was named Port Royal. The whole country, 
embracing New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, received 
the name of Acadia. 

3. De Monts returned to France in 1605, and, in con- 
sequence of the complaints made against him by the per- 
sons concerned in the fisheries, was deprived of the com* 
mission which had been given ^lim for t^BiyQftrf*.|?Ll607 
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it was renewed for one year, when it appears that the re- 
presentation of Champlain induced him to turn his at- 
tention from the iron-bound coast of Nova Scotia to the 
fertile banks of the St. Lawrence, and two vessels were 
despatched for the express purpose of making a settlement. 

III. Return of Champlain to Canada, 1608. — 1. 
The command of the vessels mentioned was given to 
Champlain, who sailed in the month of April, and ar- 
rived at Tadousao in June. Pontgrav6, who had ac- 
companied him, remained at Tadousac, which had been 
hitherto the chief seat for the traffic in furs, but Cham- 
plain proceeded up the river as far as the I jle of Orleans. 
He examined the shores carefully, and soon fixed on a 
promontory richly clothed with vines, and called by the 
natives Quebio or Quebec, near the place where Cartier 
passed the winter and erected a fort in 1541. Here on 
the 3d of July, 1608, he laid the foundation of the pre- 
sent City of Quebec. His judgment has never been 
called in question, or his taste disputed, in this selection. 
He first erected buildings on the high grounds, and 
afterwards a space was elevated or embanked above the 
inundations of the tide, on which storehouses and a bat- 
tery were built, on the site of the present Mountain 
Street. The only settlement at this period established 
in the New World besides, was one by the English at 
Jamestown in Virginia, which was founded in 1607. 

2. As soon as the weather permitted, Champlain re- 
sumed his voyage up the river for the purpose of explor- 
ing the country of which he had taken possession. On 
his way he met with a band of Indians belonging to the 
Algonquin nation, who solicited and obtained his aid 
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against the powerful Iroquois, or Five iKitions, with 
whom they were at war. He accompanied the Indians 
up the river now called the Richelieu, which rises in the 
couDtry then b^onging to the Iroquois, and was greatly 
delighted by its picturesque scenery. 

3. They had reached its southern extremity, and en* 
tered the extensive and beautiful lake, now called after 
this celebrated man, and then passed into another con* 
Dected with it, now called Lake George, before the hos- 
tile iribes came in sight of each other. The allies of the 
French gained the victory, and Champlain returned to 
Quebec. Here he received the unpleasant news that 
De Monts' commission had been finally revoked. This 
took place chiefly through the inHuenoe of the merchants, 
who made loud and just complaintsof the injury sustained 
in the fur trade by its being confined to a single indivi- 
dual. Thb induced Champlain to return home again. 
He was well received by Henry, who invited him to an 
interview at Fontaine bleau, and received from him aa 
exact account of all that had been done for N^w France. 

4. We find him with a considerable reinforcement and 
fresh supplies landing at Quebec in 1610, having made 
an arrangement with the merchants of the di:)erent 
French ports to use the building he had erected at Que- 
bec as a depot for their goods and furs. Here he re- 
eeived another application from the Indians for assis- 
tance, which he promised. Happily, however, nothing 
of importance took place* In a few months after he set 
lail again to France, taking with him, at the request of 
his allies, a native youth. 
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5. In 1611 Chaniplam agmn returned to Canada no- 
eompanied by his young savage. Not fintling the Indians 
at Quebec, be employed himself in choosing a spot, high- 
er up the River, for a new settlement. He fixed upon 
the ground in the vicinity of the eminence which had 
been named Mont Royal by Cartier, and his choice 
has been amply justified by the importanee to which 
this pkce has since arisen. 

6. He soon after returned to France, where be was so 
fortunate as to gain the assistance of the Count de Sois" 
sons, who 'obtained the title of Lieutenant General of 
New France. He delegated to Champlain all the duties 
of that high office, and soon after died. A still more 
influential friend was, however, found in the Prince of 
Cond4, who succeeded to all the privileges of the de- 
ceased, and made them over to Champlain in a manoer 
equally ample. 

7. His commission, including a monopoly of the fur 
trade, excited loud complaints, but he removed the chief 
objections to it by allowing as many of the merchants as 
would accompany him to embark in the traffia There 
came accordingly three from Noravandy, one from Ro- 
ehelle, and one from St. Malo. These were allowed 
free trade, burdened only with the condition of contri- 
buting six men each to assist Champlain in his projects 
of discovery, and a twentieth part of their profits to- 
wards the expenses of the settlement. This expedition 
arrived at Quebec in May, 1613, 

8. It must be borne in mind that one of the great ob- 
jects of adventure in that age was the findingof a north* 
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W€^t passage to China or India, and it was probably for 
the purpose of prosecuting this discovery that the six men 
were demanded. So fully convinced was Champlain, at 
the time he made his settlement at Hochelaga, that China 
was to foe reached in this manner, that he named the 
Biver above the rapids Lachine, meaning to point out 
that it was the way to China, a name it retains to this 
day. 

9. On his return to France in 1614 Champlain found 
B&drs still favourable to the new colony. The Prince of 
Cond^ being powerful at court, no difficulty was found 
in re-organizing an expedition from Rouen and St. Male. 
This was accompanied by four fathers of the Recollet 
order, whose benevolence led them to attempt the con* 
version of the Indians. These were the first priests 
that settled in Canada. 

10. Champlain, with his new company, arrived at 
Tadoasac in May, 1615, whence he immediately went 
up to Quebec, and thence to the usual place of rendez- 
vous near the Sault St. Louis. Here he found his old 
allies^ the Algonquins, full of projects of war against the 
Iroquois^ who lived in that part of the country now called 
the State of New York. He accompanied them a very 
long and interesting voyage up the Ottawa, the river of 
tSie Algonquins, and then, by carrying the canoes over 
land, proceeded with them to Lake Nepissing, Lake 
Huron, and the Georgian Bay. A Frenchman, who had 
apent a winter among the Indians, spread a report that 
the river of the Algonquins issued from a lake which 
was connected with the North Sea. He said that ha 
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had visited its shores, and witnessed the wreck of an 
Engh'sh vessel, and that the crew, eighty in number, 
had all been killed except one boy. As every thing con- 
nected with the idea of a sea beyond Canada inspired 
the greatest hope of finding the north-west passage, and 
Champlain anxiously desired to accomplish this enter- 
prize, he was induced by this account to ascend the 
Ottawa. After much trouble and research he found the 
whole to be a fabrication. It is supposed that the man 
made this statement in the hope of deriving edftt from 
his discovery, and of raising himself into a conspicuous 
situation. 

11. The account of this journey to the great and un- 
known lakes of the West is extremely interesting. On the 
arrival' of the party at Lake Nepissing, they were kindly 
received by the tribe of that name, seven or eight thou- 
sand in number. After remaining there two days, they 
set out and made their way by land and water to the 
great Lake Attigouantan, evidently the northern part 
of Lake Huron, which is almost separated into a distinct 
body of water by the chain of islands now called the 
Manitoulin. After coasting along for a considerable db- 
tance, they turned the point which A>rms its extremity, 
and struck into the interior. This country they found 
to be much sup^jrior to that they had passed, being well 
cultivated, and abounding in Indian corn and fruit. At 
the appointed rendezvous of their friends, which was 
probably somewhere about Green Bay, they found a 
joyful welcome, and several days were spent in dancing 
and festivity. 

12. On their return, after quitting Lik^'Hd^on, they 
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came to a smaller expanse of water, finely diversified by 
islands, which appears to have been the Georgian Lake 
or Bay, and on its banks they discerned a fort belonging 
to the Iroquois, which was the object the Indianshad come 
to attack. After a very unfortunate skirmish they re- 
solved to abandon the entcrprize altogether and return 
home. This, however, could not easily be accomplished, 
and Champlain had to remain in the country the whole 
winter, having no other employment or amusement than 
that of accompanying the Indians in their hunting and 
.fishing excursions. Indeed it was not until the month 
of June that he found himself again at Sault St. Louis. 
Having remained here but a short time, he repaired to 
Tadousac, whence he sailed for Honfleur in September^ 
1616. 

13. While we cannot sufficiently admire the activity 
and energy displayed by Champlain in his researches in 
Canada, we must own that he committed a fatal error 
in joining the Hurons and Algonquins in their wars 
against the Iroquois, and in teaching them the use of 
fire-arms. This art was afterwards turned to the most 
terrible account, for more than a century, against the 
European settlements. 

14. On the first settlement of the French in Canada, 
three great nationsdivided the territory— the Algonquins, 
the Hurons, and the Iroquois or Five Nations. The 
dominion of the Algonquins extended along the banks of 
the St. Lawrence about a hundred leagues, and they 
"were once considered as masters of this part of America. 
They are said to have had a milder aspect and more 
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polished manners, than any oth^ tribe. They subsisted 
entirely by hunting, and looked with disdain on their 
neighbours who condescended to cultivate the ground. 
A small remnant of this race is still to be found at the 
Lake of the Two Mountains, and in the neighbourhood 
of Three Rivers. 

15. The Hurons, or Wyandots, were a numerous peo- 
ple, whose very extensive territory reached from the 
Algonquin frontier to the borders of the great lake bear- 
ing their name. They were more industrious, and de- 

. rived an abundant subsistence from the fine country they 
possessed, but they were more effeminate, and had less 
of the proud independence of savage life. When first 
known, they were engaged in a deadly war with their 
kindred, the Five Nations, by whom they were finally 
driven from their country. A remnant of this tribe is 
still to be found in La Jeune Lorrette, near Quebec. 

16. The Iroquois, or Five Nations, destined to act the 
most conspicuous part among all the native tribes occu- 
pied a long range of territory on the southern border of 
the St. Lawrence, extending from Lake Champlain to 
the western extremity of Lake Ontario. They were thus 
beyond the limits of what is now termed Canada, but 
were so connected with the interest of this country that 
we must consider them as belonging to it. The Five 
Nations found on the southern shore of Lake Ontario, 
embraced the Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, iSenecas 
and Cayugas. They were the most powerful of all the 
tribes east of the Mississippi,. and were further advanced 
in the few arts of Indian life than their Algonquin 
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ndgfaboura. They uniforaily adhered to the British dur- 
ing the whole of the contest that took place subsequent- 
ly between the French and English. In 1714 they were 
joined by the Tuscororas, since which time the confeder- 
acy has been called the Six Nations. Remnants of the 
once powerful Iroquois are still found in Canada East, 
at Sault St. Louis or Caughnawaga, the usual rendezvous 
of Champlain, at St. Regis, and at the Lake of the Two 
Mountains, whilst a considerable body of the same peo- 
ple, under the title of " The Six Nations Indians,'' are 
«ettled at Tyendenaffa, on the Bay of Quints and on the 
Grand River in Canada West. 

17. After the return of Champlain to France in 1616 
the interests of the coloay were in great danger from the 
Prince of Cond^, Viceroy of Canada, being not only m 
disgrace but in confinement for the share taken by him 
in the disturbances during the minority of Louis XIII. 
After a great deal of quarreling amongst the merchants, 
the Due de Montmorency made an arrangement with 
Cond^ for the purchase of his office of Viceroy, which 
he obtained upon the payment of 11,000 crowns* Cham- 
piain considered this arrangement as every way favoura- 
ble, as the Due was better qualified for such functions, 
and from his situation of High Admiral possessed the 
best means of forwarding the objects of the^lonists. 

18. Disputes between Rochelle and the other oom- 
mercialcities, and between the Catholics and Protestants, 
prfivented the departure of any expedition for several 
years. During this time attempts were made to <iegrade 
Champlain from the high situation in which he had beev 
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placed, but by virtue of commtssions both from Mont- 
morency and the King, he succeeded in crushing this 
opposition ; and in May, 1620, set sail with his family 
and a new ez])edition, and after a very tedious vojage 
arrived at Tadousac. The first child, born of French 
parents at Quebec, was the sob of Abraham Martin and 
Margaret L'Anglois; it was christened '^Eustaehe" oa 
the 24th of May, 1621. 

19. The office of Viceroy had been hitherto little more 
than a name : but at this period it came, into the hands 
of a man of energy and activity. The Due de Venta- 
dour, having entered into holy orders, took charge 
as Viceroy of the affairs of New France solely with the 
view of converting the natives. For this purpose he sent 
three Jesuits and two lay brothers, who were forto- 
nately men of exemplary character, to join the four 
Recollets at Quebec. These nine, we have reason to 
believe, were the only priests then in Canada. 

20. The mercantile company, which had now been en- 
trusted with the affairs of the colony for some time, was 
by no means active, and was in eonsequenee deprived of 
its charter, which was given to the Sieurs DeCaen, uncle 
and nephew. On the arrival of the younger De Caen at 
Tadousac, Champlain set out to meet him, and was re- 
ceived wil^ the greatest courtesy. The appointment of a 
8uperintcnder>t could not have been very agreeable to 
Champluin, who was certainly the person best fitted for 
the management of the local affairs of the colony. His 
amiable disposition and love of peace, however, induced 
Ikim to use conciUatory measures. The new superioten- 
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dent, on the contrary, acted in a most violent manner, 
claimed the right of seizing on the vessels belonging to 
the associated merchants, and actually took that of Do 
Font, their favourite agent* Champlain remonstrated 
with him, but without effect, as he possessed no power 
that could effectually check the violence of this new 
dictator. Fortunately he thought proper to return to 
France, and left with the settlers a good supply of pro« 
vbions, arms and ammunition. His conduct, however, 
induced the greater part of the European traders to 
leave the colony ; so that, eventually, instead of ita 
being increased by him, it was considerably lessened, a 
spirit of discontent diffused, and the settlers were 
reduced to forty-eight. 

21. Having got rid of the troublesome superintendent, 
Champlain set himself earnestly to terminate the long 
and desolating war which now raged between the Hurons 
and the Iroquois. He accompanied some of the chiefs 
to the^head-quarters of the Iroquois, where they met 
with a very kind reception. The treaty between the 
nations was about to be concluded when it was nearly 
broken off by the relentless conduct of a savage Huron, 
who had accompanied the party in the hope of making 
mischief and preventing peace. This barbarian, meet- 
ing one of the detested Iroquois in a lonely place, 
murdered him. Such a deed in a member of any 
civilized mission would have terminated all negociations ; 
but, the deputies, having satisfied the Iroquois that it 
was an individual act, lamented by the Huron nation, 
it was overlooked, and the treaty was concluded. 
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22. The colony was at this time in a very unsatis- 
factory state, the settlement at Quebec consisting only 
of fifty-five persons. Indeed the whole of the available 
possessions in New France included only the fort at 
Quebec, surrounded by some inconsiderable houses, a 
few huts on the Island of Montreal, as many at Tadousao 
and at other places on the St. Lawrence, and a settle- 
ment just commenced at Three Rivers. 

23. The Indian affairs were also in disorder. The 
Iroquois had killed a party of five on their way to attack 
a nation called the Wolves, and a hostile spirit was 
kindled amongst these fierce tribes. Cham plain did all 
in his power to check this spirit, but he found it impos- 
sible to prevent a body of hot-headed young Indians 
from making an inroad into the Iroquois territory. 

24. This band, having reached Lake Champlain, sur- 
prised a canoe with three persons in it, two of whom 
they brought home in triumph. The preparations for 
torturing them were already going on when intelligence 
was conveyed to Champlain, who immediately repaired 
to the spot. The sight of the captives quickened his 
ardour in the cause of humanity, and be en treated, that 
they might be sent home unhurt, with presents to com- 
pensate for this wanton attack. 

25. This advise was so far adopted that one of them 
was sent back, accompanied by a chief, and one Mangan, 
a Frenchman. This expedition had, however, a most 
tragical end. An Algonquin, who wished for war, con- 
trived to persuade the Iroquois that the mission was de- 
vised with the most treacherous intentions. The 
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Iroquois, misled by this wicked man, determined to take 
cool and deliberate revenge. When the poor prisoner, 
the chief, and the Frenchman arrived, they found the fire 
kindled, and the cauldron boiling, and, being courteously 
received, were invited to sit down. The Iroquois then 
asked the Algonquin chief if he did not feel hungry ? 
On his replying that he did, they rushed upon him, and 
cut slices from different parts of his body, which soon 
after they presented to him half-cooked ; and thus con- 
tinued to torture him till he died in lingering agonies. 
Their countryman, who had returned to them so gladly, 
attempted to escape, and was shot dead on the spot ; 
9ud the Frenchman was tormented to death in the 
usual manner. 

26. When the news of this dreadful tragedy reached 
the allies of the French, the war-cry was immediately 
sounded, and Champlain, though deeply afflicted, saw 
no longer any possibility of averting hostilities. He felt 
that, as one of his countrymen had been deprived of life, 
the power of the French would be held in contempt if 
no resentment were shown. Indeed he experienced no 
little trouble amongst the friendly tribes who surround- 
ed him, and in several cases Europeans were murdered 
in an atrocious and mysterious manner. 

27. In the meantime the De Caens, though not 
resident in the colony, took an active interest in the fur 
trade. Being Huguenots, however, and not likely to 
forward the Due's m^easures. Cardinal Richelieu, prime . 
niinister to Louis XIII., revoked the privileges which 
had been granted to them, and encouraged the forma*- 
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tio'n of a Company, to be composed of a great nuBabef 
of men of property and credit. A charter was granted 
to this company in 1637 under the title of " The Com- 
pany of One Hundred Associates." 

28. This company engaged, first, to supply those that 
they settled wrtii lodging, food, clothing and implements 
for three years, after which time they would allow them 
sufficient land to support themselves, cleared to a cer- 
tain extent, with the grain necessary for sowing it; 
secondly, that the emigrants should be native French- 
men and Roman Catholics, and that no stranger or 
heretic should be introduced into the country ; and, 
thirdly, they engaged to settle three priests in each 
settlement, whom they were bound to provide with 
every article necessary for their personal comfort as well 
as the expenses of their ministerial labours for fifteen 
years. After which clear lands were to be granted by 
the Company to the clergy for maintaining the Roman 
Catholic Church in New France. 

29. In return for these services the king made over to 
the Company the fort and settlement at Quebec, and all 
the territory of New France, including Florida, with 
power to appoint judges, build fortresses, cast cannon, 
confer titles, and take what steps they might think 
proper for the protection of the colony and the foster- 
ing of commerce. He granted to them at the same 
time a complete monopoly of the fur trade, reserving to 
himself and heirs only supremacy in matters of faith, 
fealty and homage as sovereign of New France, and the 
presentation of a crown of gold at every new succession 
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to the throne. He also secured for the benefit of all 
his subjects the cod and whale fisheries in the gulf and 
coast of the St. Lawrence. 

30. The Company were allowed to im ^ort and export 
all kinds of merchandize duty free. Gentlemen, both 
clergymen and laity, were invited to a share in the con- 
cern, which they readily accepted till the number of 
partners was completed. This was a favourite scheme 
of Richelieu's ; and the French writers of the day speak 
of it with great applause, as calculated, had it been 
strictly adhered to and wisely regulated, to render New 
France the most powerful colony in America. 

31. This plan of improvement met with a temporary 
interruption by the breaking-out of the war between 
England and France in 1628. Charles I. of England 
immediately gave to Sir David Kirkt, a French refugee, 
a commission authorising him to conquer Canada. In 
consequence of this, after some ofiensivo operations at 
Tadousac, he appeared with his squadron before Quebec 
and summoned it to surrender ; but he was answered in 
80 spirited a manner that he judged it prudent to retire. 

32. In 1629, however, when Champlain was reduced 
to the utmost extremity by the want of every article of 
food, clothing, implements and ammunition, and exposed 
to the attacks of the Iroquois, Sir David Kirkt, and his 
brothers Louis and Thomas, appeared again with a 
squadron before Quebec. The deplorable situation of 
the colony, and the very honourable terms proposed to 
him by Kirkt, induced Champlain to surrender Quebec 
with all Canada to the Crown of England. The Eug- 
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lish standard was thus for the first time raised on the 
walls of Quebec just one hundred and thirty-five years 
before the battle of the Plains of Abraham. 

33. No blame can be attached to Champlain for this 
act, as famine pressed so closely on the colonists that 
they were reduced to an allowance of ^ve ounces of 
bread per day for each person. Kirkt's generosity to 
the settlers, who were his own countrymen, induced 
most of them to remain. Those who wished to go were 
allowed to depart with their arms, clothes and baggage, 
and, though the request to convey them home to France 
could not be complied with, they were provided with a 
commodious passage by the way of England. 

34. Champlain, with two little native girls^ whom he 
had carefully educated, arrived at Dover, in England, 
on the 27th October. He proceeded thence to London 
for the purpose of conferring with the French ambassa- 
dor. He soon afterwards returned to France, where, 
his counsels prevailing at the court of Louis XHI., he 
was, upon the return of peace, again invested with the 
government oi' Canada. 



Quegtiom on Part 11. — Chapter 2. 

What are the divisions of this Chapter ? 
I.— 1. Who next engaged in these enterprises 7 What did 
he organize, and whom did he engage ? 

2. Upon what excursion did Pontgrave accompany 
Champlain? Did they accomplish their object? 
What place did they visit ? What is said of the 
settlements at Hochelaga? 

3. What is said of his return to France ? Whatxlid he 
present to the king ? ^ , ,_. ,y Google 
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IX.— 1. By whom was Champlain succeeded? What is said 
of De Monts ? What did he obtain ? 

2. What is said of his expeditions ? Where did he erect 
a fort? To what place did De Monts remove? 
What name was given to the whole country ? 

3. Why was he deprived of his commission ? When 
was it renewed, and what is said of Champlain? 

III,-^Z. Who commanded this expedition ? What is said of 
Pontgrave? What is said of Champlain ? Upon what 
place did he fix ? When did Champlain found 
Quebec ? What is said of his choice ? Give an ac- 
count of his proceedings. What is said of the first 
English settlements ? 

2. For what purpose did Champlain go up the river ? 
With whom did he meet, and what did they solicit ? 
Whither did he accompany the Indians ? 

3. Where did the hostile tribes meet ? Who gained 
the victory ? What news did he receive ? How did 
this take place ? What did this induce him to do ? 
How was he received by the king ? 

4. When did he again land in Quebec^ and what ar- 
rangement had he made ? Whom did he take with 
him to France ? 

5. When did he return? How did he employ himself? 
Upon what did he fix, and what is said of his choice ? 

6. Whose assistance did he gain after his return to 
France ? What is said of De Soissons ? What is 
said of the Prince of Conde ? 

7. What his said of his commission ? Who accompa- 
nied him to Canada? What did they contribute 
towards the projects of Champlain, and the expenses 
of the settlements ? 

8. What was one of the great objects of the enterprise ? 
Give an instance of this. 

9. In what state were affairs in France ? Who accom- 
panied this expedition ? What is said of these priests? 

10. To what place did Champlain proceed ? What is 
said of the Algonquins? Whither did he accom- 
pany them ? What was spread by a Frenchman ? 
Repeat the story. Why did this story induce 
Champlain to ascend the Ottawa ? What was the 
result ? Why did the man fa^^ricatet^i? ■*9'^y ? 
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11. What is said of this journey? By whom were they 
kindly received ? \^ hat great lake did they reach ? 
Whither did they then go i What kind of country 
did they find ? What reception did they meet ? 

12. What is said of the Georgian Bay, and of the fort? 
What was the result ? How long had Champlain to 
remain with the Indians ? When did he reach St. 
Louis? \^ hen did he sail for France ? 

13. What must We blame in the conduct of Champlain ? 
What was the result ? 

14. What three great Indian nations were found in 
Canada ? How far did the dominion of the Algon- 
quins extend 1 Describe them. Wherfe is a rem- 
nant of the tribe still to be found 1 

16. Where was the Huron territory situated? What is 
said of the Hurons '{ 

16. W-hat is said of the Iroquois? Why must we con- 
sider them as belonging to Canada ? Kame the 
Five Nations. What is said of them ? To whom 
did they adhere ? By whom were they joined, and 
what are they now called 1 Where may they still be 
found? 

17. How* were the interests of the colony endangered? 
Who purchased the office of Viceroy from the Prince 
of Conde ? Did Champlain approve of this arrange- 
ment, and why ? 

18. W^hat prevented the departure of any expedition 1 
What is said of attempts made to degrade Cham- 
plain ? When did he return to Canada ? What is said 
of the first child born of French parents in Quebec 1 

19. W^hat is said of the office of Viceroy ? What is said 
of the Due de Ventadour 1 What is said of the 
priests ? 

20 . What is said of the Company, and to whom was the 
charter transferred ? Did Champlain visit De Caen 1 
What is said of this appointment? What is said of 
the conduct of De Caen ? Did Champlain possess 
power to check this violence, and what did De Caen 
resolve to do? What eflFect had his conduct on the 
colonists ? To what number were they reduced ? 

21. What was the next eflfort made by Champlain^ 
Whither did he go ? What nearly broke off the 
treaty of the Indians 1 What crime did he commit ? 
Did this break off the negotiations 1 
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22. In what state was the colony at this time *? Give an 
account of the possessions in New France ? 

23. In what state were Indian affairs ? What had the 
Iroquois done 1 What did Champlain find it impossi- 
ble to prevent 1 

24. What prisoners did they take ? Give an account of 
Champlain's conduct on this occasion. What did he 
entreat ? 

25. Was this advice adopted ? What issue had this 
expedition 1 What did an Algonquin contrive to 
do 1 What determination did the Iroquois take 1 
How was the party received? To what tortures did 
they subject the Algonquin ? What did they do to 
their countryman, and to the Frenchman ? 

26. What was the effect produced 1 How did Champlain 
feel ? What had happened in several cases ? 

21. What is said of the De Caens? What is said of Car- 
dinal Eichelieu ? To whom was a charter granted ? 

28. With what did they engage to supply the settlers ? 
Secondly? Thirdly? What was to be granted to the 
clergy ? 

29. What did the king give to the Company? Wh«^ 
power did he confer upon them ? What monopoly 
did he grant, and what did he reserve i What did 
he secure for all his subjects ? 

30. What was the Company allowed to do 1 Who were 
invited to share in the concern? With what cele- 
brated man was this a favourite scheme ? 

31. How was this plan interrupted 1 What was given to 
Sir David Kirkt 1 . Give an account of his proceed- 
ings. 

32. When did Kirkt return? What induced Champlain 
to surrender 7 What is said of the English standard ? 

33. In what state were the colonists? What is said of 
Blirkt? How were those who wished to return 
treated 1 When did Champlain arrive in England ? 
Why did he visit London ? What appointment did 
he receive from Louis XIII ? 
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CHAPTER III. 

DIVISIONS. 

/. Administration of Champlaint 1632. — IL Admi- 
nistration of M. de Montmagny, 1635. — ///. Ad- 
ministration of M. d'Aillebout, 1647. — IV. Ad- 
ministration of M, d'Argensony 1658. — V, Admi- 
nistration of M, d^Avangour, 1661. — VL Govern- 
ment ofM. de Mesy, 1663. 

1. Administration of Champlain, 1632. — 1. The 
English held possession of Canada nearly three years. 
So little value, however, did they attach to the colony 
tliat they readily restored it to France at the peace of 
St. Germain en Laye, which was concluded on the ] 9th 
of March, 1632. Champlain had the happiness to enter 
his beloved adopted country once more with a squadron 
containing all necessary supplies. 

2. He resumed the government of the colony which he 
had so long fostered, and continued to administer all its 
afiairs with singular prudence, resolution and courage. 
In 1635 he died, after an occasional residence of nearly 
thirty years in Quebec, full of honours and rich in 
public esteem and respect. His obsequies were performed 
with all the pomp the colony could command. His 
remains were followed to the grave with real sorrow by 
the clergy, the civil and military authorities, and the 
inhabitants of every class, each feeling that they had 
lost a friend. 
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8. The dqath of Champlain was the most grievous mis- 
fortune with which Canada had yet heen visited. Dur- 
ing the greater part of his active life the chief object of 
his heart was to become the founder of the colony which, 
he felt confident, would attain to a summit of extraor- 
dinary power and importance, and to civilize and convert 
its native inhabitants. So great was his zeal for religion, 
that it was a common saying with him, '< The salvation 
of one soul was of more value than the conquest of an 
empire." 

4. It was just about the period of his death that the 
religious establishments, now so numerous, were com- 
menced in Canada. Though they did little for the im- 
mediate improvement of the colony, yet they formed the 
foundation on which arose those morals and habits which 
still characterise the French Canadians, and which 
demand our admiration. 

5. The first mover in this work of benevolence was 
the Marquis de Gamache, whose fervour had led him to 
join the order of Jesuits. He conceived the design of 
forming a College at Quebec, and was enabled by his 
friends to offer 6,000 gold crowns for this purpose. His 
proposal was readily accepted and carried into effect. An 
institution for instructing the Indians was also establish- 
ed at Sillery, a few miles from Quebec. The Hotel Dieu, 
or House of God, was founded two years afterwards by 
a party of Ursuline nuns, who came out under the aus- 
pices of the Duchesse d'Aiguillon. Madame de Peltrie, 
too, a young widow of rank, engaged several sisters of 
the Ursulines at Tours in France, whom she brought out 
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at her o^n expense to Quebec^ where thej founded the 
convent of St. Ursula. 

6. Although several of the priests who had been settled 
in Quebec, previous to its occupation by the English, had 
returned to France, yet, when it again came into posses- 
sion of the French, some of them came back for the pur- 
pose of resuming their labours. These missionaries soon 
perceived that the Island of Montreal was an object of 
great importance. Several persons in France, who were 
powerful in their connections and full of religious zeal, 
formed themselves into a Society for the purpose of colo- 
nising the island. They pr()posed that a village should 
be established, and be well fortified to resist a sudden 
irruption of the natives, that the poorer class of emigrants 

, should there find an asylum and employment, and that 
the rest of the island should be occupied by such friendly 
tribes of Indians as had embraced Christianity or wished 
to receive religious instruction, hoping that in. time the 
sons of the forest might become accustomed to civilized 
life and subsist by cultivating the earth. 

7. In the year 1640 the king ceded the whole Island 
of Montreal to this association, and in the following year 
M. de Maisonneuve brought out several families from 
France, and was appointed governor of the island. On 
the 17th of June, 1642, the "spot destined for the city 
consecrated by the superior of the Jesuits, the ** Queen 
of Angels" was supplicated to take it under her pro- 
tection, and it was named after her " la Villo Marie." 

8. On the evening of this memorable day Maisonneuve 
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visited the mountain. Two old Indians who accompa- 
nied him, having conducted him to the summit, told him 
that they belonged to the nation which had formerly 
occupied the whole of the country he beheld, but that 
they had been driven away, and obliged to take refuge 
amongst the other tribes, except a few who, with them- 
selves, remained under the conquerors. The governor 
kindly urged the old men to invite their brethren to re- 
turn to their hunting-grounds, assuring them they should 
want for nothing. They promised to do so, but it does 
not appear that they were successful. In the year 1644 
the^ whole of this beautiful domain became the property 
of the St. Sulpicians of Paris, and was by them after- 
wards conveyed to the seminary of the same order at 
Montreal, in whose possession it still remains. 

II. Administration op M. de Montmagnt, 1635. 
— 1.' The situation of M. de Montmagny, the governor, 
who succeeded Champlain, in 16tS5, was rendered pecu- 
liarly critical by the state of the Indian nations. Owing 
to the weakness of the French, the Iroquois had advan- 
ced by rapid steps to great importance ; they had com- 
pletely humbled the power of the Algonquins, and closely 
pressed the Hurons, scarcely allowing their canoes to 
pass up and down the St. Lawrence. The governor was 
obliged to carry on a defensive warfare, and erected a 
fort at the Richelieu, by which river the Iroquois chiefly 
made their descents. 

2. At length these fierce people made proposals for a 
solid peace, which were received with great cordiality. 
The governor met their deputies at Three Rivers, where 
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the Iroquob produced seventeen belts which they had 
arranged along a cord fastened between two stakes. 
Their orator then came along and addressed Montmagny 
by the title of Oninthio, which signifies Great Mountain; 
and, though it was in reference to his name, they con- 
tinued ever after to apply this term to the French 
governors, sometimes adding the respectful appellation 
of Father. 

3. The orator declared their wish " To forget their 
songs of war, and to resume the voice of cheerfulness." 
He then proceeded to explain the meaning of the belts. 
They expressed the calming of the spirit of war, the 
opening of the paths, the mutual visits to be paid, Uie 
feasts to be given, the restitution of the captives, and 
other friendly proceedings. In conformity to Indian 
etiquette the governor delayed his answer for two days, 
and then bestowed as many presents as he had received 
belts, and through an interpreter ^^expressed the most 
pacific sentiments. Piscaret, a great chief, then said, 
'* Behold a stone which 1 place on the sepulchre of those 
that were killed in the war, that no one may attempt to 
move their bones, and that every desire of avenging their 
death may be laid aside." Three discharges of cannon 
were considered as sealing the treaty. This engagement 
was for some time faithfully observed, and the Iroquois, 
the Algonquins and the Hurons forgot their deadly feuds, 
and mingled in the chase as if they had been one nation* 
M. de Montmagny appears to have commanded the ge« 
neral respect of the natives, but, owing to a change in 
the policy of the oourt» he was mtexpeotedly removed* 
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ni. Administration of M. d'Aillebout, 1647 

1. Montmagny was succeeded by M. d'Aillebout, who 
brought with him a reinforcement of one hundred men. 
The benevolent Margaret Bourgeois, too, at this time 
founded the institution of the Daughters of the Con- 
gregation at Montreal, which is at present one of the 
first female seminaries in the colony. 

2. While the French settlements were thus in Canada, 
those of England on the eastern shore of America were 
making an equally rapid progress. A union among them 
seemed so desirable to the new governor that he propo- 
sed to the New England colonies a close alliance be« 
tween them and the French ; one object of which was an 
engagement to assist each other, when necessary, in 
making war with the Five Nations. However desirous 
the English colonies might have been on other accounts 

to form such an alliance, the condition with respect to 
the Indians was not acceptable to them, and the nego- 
ciation was broken off. Of what effects this union, if it 
had taken place, would have been productive, it is im* 

possible now to conjecture. There is no doubt but that 
the failure of the proposition must have had an impor- 
tant bearing upon the evenfs which followed ; first, in 
the continued rivalry of the two nations, and afterwards, 
in the wars between them, which did not end until the 
whole of Canada was subjected to Great Britain. 

3. At this period the missionaries began to combine 
with their religious efforts political objects, and employe^ 
all their ixiAueiice in furthering the French pow^r. 
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Amongst other movements they induced a number of 
Iroquois to leave their own country and settle within 
the boundaries of the colony ; but they do not appear 
to have succeeded in civilizing them. They found the 
Hurons, however, far more tractable and docile ; it is 
said that nearly three thousand of them were baptized 
at one time. A considerable change soon appeared in 
this wild region, and the Christianized Indians were 
united in the villages of Sillery, St. Joseph and St* 
Mary. 

4. During the administration of M. d'Aillebout the 
Iroquois renewed the war in all. its fury, and these peace- 
able settlers found that their enemies could advance like 
foxes and attack like lions. While the missionary wa^ 
celebrating the most solemn rites of his church in the 
village cf Sillery, the war-cry was suddenly raised, and 
an indiscriminate massacre took place amongst the four 
hundred families residing there. Soon after a band of 
the same people, amounting to a thousand, made an 
attack upon the mission of St. Ignace, and carried off or 
killed all the inhabitants except three. St. Louis was 
next attacked, and made a brave resistance, which en- 
abled many of the women and children to escape. The 
missionaries could have saved themselves, but, attaching 
a high importance to the administration of the last 
sacrament to the dying, they sacrificed their lives to the 
performance of this sacred rite. 

5. Deep and universal dismay now spread over the 
Huron tribe. Their land, lately so peaceable, was become 
a land of horror and of blood, a sepulchre for the dead. 
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No hope appearing for the survivors, the wI>ole nation 
broke up and fled for refuge in every direction. A few 
united with their conquerors, the Iroquois^but the greater 
number sought an asylum with the nations of the Cats 
or Eriez, the Ottawas, and others more remote. Only 
those residing in the village of St. Mary remained, and 
they retired to the Island of St. Joseph, where they for 
some time escaped. At last the Ti*oquois came upon them 
with such suddenness and fatal precision that it seemed 
as if a destroying angel had guided their steps ; one 
family after another was surprised and destroyed till of 
many hundreds not a single individual escaped. 

6. The Iroquois now completely lordedjit over Canada, 
and the French were virtually blockaded in the forts 
of Quebec, Three Rivers and Montreal. *Bands of 
marauders carried away the settlers from under the very 
cannon, and swept off the limited harvests raised in the 
vicinity of these places. 

7. After the total destruction of their villages the 
Christianized Indians, worn out by war, solicited the 
missionaries to place them under the protection of the 
French in their principal fort at Quebec. After serious 
consideration this course was adopted, and they were 
led in a reduced body of three hundred through the 
wide and noble region, lately peopled by their tribe to 
to the number of ten or twelve thousand. It now, 
however, presented a scene of unbroken silence and 
desolation, only interrupted by the traces of havoc and 
slaughter, which were visible at every spot formerly 
inhabited. 
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8. Overwhelmed with distress at viewing tbeie 
evidences of the total destruction of the Huron nam^^ 
they reached Quebec. They experienced, however, a 
sad contrast tc^ the reception they would have found 
amongst any neighboring tribe of savages. There they 
would have had every want supplied, have received the 
most tender nursing, and been treated as equals. Here 
they were viewed as objects of charity, and, though 
considerable exertions were made, the religious houses 
alone finding room for a hundred of the most destitute, 
yet the remainder were in danger of perishing from 
cold and hunger. By being placed in this degraded 
position the hearts of all these children of the forest 
received a deep and lasting wound, which time eould 
scarcely heal. 

9. After some time a station was procured fur them, 
which was called Sillery from their former settlement. 
It forms a beautiful dingle near the River St. Charles, 
and is now in the hands of some of the religious houses 
at Quebec. The descendants of these Huron refugees 
are to be found in the village of Indian Lorette, a spot 
near Quebec, which is visited by every traveller who 
feels an interest in the Indian race.' It presents, 
however, a striking and melancholy contrast with their 
former power and condition, when they stepped, the 
lords of the soil, over the magnificent eountry which 
borders Lake Huron. 

10. At length the Iroquois began to make overtures 
of peace, to which, it was found, the missionaries had 
powerfully contributed. At first these excellent men had 
been regarded with extreme antipathy, but many of 
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them, ftfter vaffbring ^rotraeted tortur« aitd partia} 
mofilatioQ^liad been s[>ared and adopted into the Indian 
families. Their meek deportment, their solemn oere* 
monies, and the fervour with which they raised to God 
* Hands without fingers," made a strong impression on 
the savage breast. Hence deputies appeared asking for 
peace. In their figurative language thej said " That 
they came to wipe away the blood which reddened the 
mountains) the lakes and the rivers," and " to bring 
back the sun^ which had hid its face during the late 
dreadful seasons of warfare." They also solicited 
** Black Robes,'' as they called the missionaries, to teach 
them the Christian doctrine^ and to keep them in the 
praetice of peace and virtue. 

IV. ADUTNISTRATIOn^ 07 D'AReENSON; 1&&S, — 1. 

The Viscount d*Argenson, who came out as governor- 
general, considered it necessary to accept these terms ; 
thomost amicable professions, however, hardly procured 
a respite il-om hostility, for, whilst one party treated, 
ftDother attacked. In the ibllowi&g summer Abb^ MoH'- 
tigny, titular bishop of Petr^, landed at Quebec with a 
brief from the Pope, constituting him apostolic vicar* 
Curacies were at the same time established in Canada. 

V. Abmicvistration opd^Avangour, 1661. — 1. The 
Viscount d'Argenson, having requested bis recall on 
account of ill health, wa» relieved by the Baron d'Avan- 
gouF, an officer of great integrity and resolution. His 
deeisive measures seemed to have saved Canada. He 
represented the defenceless state of the country and its 
natural beauty and importance to the king in wmk and 
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forcible language, and excited a deep interest for these 
distant possessions in the mind of his Migestj, who had 
been hitherto ignorant of their value. 

2. It was at length announced that a grand deputation 
was coming from all the cantons with the intention of 
''Uniting the whole earth," and of " Burying the hatchet 
so deep that it might nerer again be dug up," and they 
brought with them a hundred belts of wampum, each of 
which signified s^me condition of the proposed peace. 
Unfortunately a party of Algonquins formed an ambus- 
cade and killed the greater part of them. Owing to this 
deplorable event all prospects of peace were blasted, and 
war raged with greater fury than ever. 

3. The Iroquois, having seen the powerful effect of 
fire-arms in their wars with the French, had procured 
them from the Dutch at Manhattan, now New York, and 
thus acquired an additional superiority over the wild 
tribes of the West. They attacked the Ottawas, who 
did not even make an attempt at resistance, but sought 
refuge in the islands of Lake Huron. They commenced 
A desperate war with the Eriez, a name in their language 
signifying Cats, and after a hard struggle completely 
succeeded. It is remarkable that this powerful nation 
hta left no memorial of its existence except the great 
X>ake which bears its name. 

.. 4. In 1663 the colony was visited by a most remarkable 
Buccession of earthquakes, which commenced on the 6th 
of February and continued for half a year with little 
intermission. They returned two or three times a day, 
visiting both land and water and spreading uniyeraal 
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alarm, yet without inflicting any permanent injury or 
causing the loss of a single life. 

5. This remarkable event was preceded by a great 
rushing noise, heard throughout the whole extent of the 
country, which caused the people to fly out of their 
bouses as if they had been on fire. Instead of fire they 
were surprised to see the walls reeling backwards and 
forwards, and the stones moving as if detached from 
each other ; the bells sounded, the roofs of the buildings 
bent down, the timbers cracked and the earth trembled 
violently. Animals were to be seen flying about in 
every direction, children were crying and screaming in 
the streets, and men and women, horror-stricken and 
ignorant whither to fly for refuge, stood still, unable to 
move ; some threw themselves on their knees in the 
mow, calling on the Saints for aid, while others passed 
this dreadful night in prayer. 

6. The movement of the ground resembled the waves 
of the Ocean, and the forest appeared as if there was a 
battle raging between the trees, so that the Indians 
declared in their figurative language " That all the trees 
were drunk." The ice, which was upwards of six feet 
thick, was rent and thrown up in large pieces, and from 
the openings came thick clouds of smoke or fountains of 
dirt and sand. The springs were impregnated with sul- 
phur, many rivers were totally lost, some became yellow, 
others red, and the St. Lawrence appeared entirely 
white down as far as the Tadousac. 

7. The extent of this earthquake was so great that 
one hundred and eighty thousand square miles were con- 
vulsed at tile same day. There is nothing, however, in 
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the whole Tisitotion to worthy of remark as the eare and 

kindness which God showed to the people in preserving 
them, so that not one was lost or had a hair of his head 
injured. 

8. Louis XIV. resolved at this time to raise Canada 
to her due importance, and no longecto overlook one of 
the finest eountries in the world, or expose the Freneh 
power to contempt by allowing it to be trampled on by 
a handfnl of savages. For this purpose he sent out four 
hundred troops, accompanied by M. de Mesy, as com* 
nissioner to examine into and regulate the diffisrent 
branches of administration. 

VI. GOVBRNMBNT OF M. DS MSBT, 1663 1. 

Hitherto the governor had exercised in person, and with- 
out control, all the functions of government ; but Louii 
resolved immediately to erect Canada into a royal 
government with a council and intendant, to whom 
should be entrusted the weighty affairs of justice, police, 
finance, and marine. In thb determination he was 
warmly seconded by his chief minister, the great Colbert, 
who was animated by the example of Great Britain to 
improve the navigation and commerce of his country 
by colonial establishments. 

2. The Company of the " One Hundred Partners" 
hitherto exercised the chief power in Canada. They 
were very attentive to their own interests in rigidly 
guarding their mpnopoly of the fur trade, but had been 
all along utterly regardless of the general welfare of the 
colony. They were now, however^ very unwillingly 
obliged to relinquish their privileges into the hands of 
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3. Under the royal jurisdictioii the governor, a king'* 
commissioner, an apostolic vicar and four other gentle- 
men were formed into a sovereign council. To these 
were confided the powers of cognizance in all cases civil 
or criminal, to judge in the last resort according to the 
laws and manners of France and practice of the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, or " Co«itume de Paris," as it was called. 
The general legislative powers of the crown were 
reserved to be applied according to circumstances. 

QtteHions on Part TL — Chapter 3. 
i,— 1, How loi^g bad 13ie En^lirfi possession of Quebec T 
When did they restore it to France ? What is said of 
Champlai&'s return ? 

2. What is said of his resmnption of the government? 
What of his death ? What of his funeral ? Who fol- 
lowed him to the grave? 

3. What is said of this event? What had been his chief 
object ? Repeat a memorable saying of his. 

4. What establishments were now commenced in Canada? 
How are they to be regarded ? 

5. Who was the first mover in this work? What was his 
design ? Was he successful ? W hat other instituti on 
was established? What of the Hotel Dieu? Who 
founded the convent of St. Ursula? 

6. What is said of the priests ? What did they soon per- 
ceive? What Society was formed? What did they 
propose with regard to a village ? What to the emi- 
grants ? What to the Indians ? 

7. To whom w«s the island ceded, and who was appoint- 
ed governor? What is said of the consecration of the 
city? 

«. What story is told of Maisonneuve and two Indians ? 

What did the governor urge them to do? Did they 

do 80 ? Give an account of the transfer of the Island 

of Montreal to the St. Sulpicians. 
VL — 1. What rendered the situation of Montmagny critical ? 

What is said of the Iroquois? What had they done f 

What was tiie governor obliged to do? 
2 . What proposals were made ? Where did tiieoo vemoi 
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meet the Iroquois? By what title did they address 

Montmagny? 
3. Give an account of this interview. What did the beltt 
express? How did the governor act? Ilepeat the 
speech of Piscaret. What ceremony followed ? Pid 
the Indians observe the treaty ? What is said of the 
governor ? 
III. — ^1. Who succeeded Montmagny? What institution wa» 
founded at Montreal ? 

2. What is said of the English settlements ? What cid 
the governor propose? Why was the negociation 
broken off? 

What is said of this union ?» What of its failure 1 la 
what manner ? 

3. What is said of the missionaries ? Whom did they in- 
duce to settle in Canada? How did they find the 
Hurons disposed ? What change took place ? 

4. Who renewed the war ? And what did the settfers 
find ? What took place at Sillery ? What at St. Ignace? 
What at St. Louis 1 Could the missionaries have es^ 
caped ? 

6. What was now the condition of the Huron trib«? 
Whither did they fly ? And with what nations did 
they take refuge ? What became of the Indians of St. 
Mary's ? How were they exterminated ? 

6. In what state were the French at this period ? Wlat 
is said of the Indians ? 

7. What did the Christianized Indians solicit ? Was ihis 
course adopted ? Describe the aspect of their couniry. 

8. In what state of mind did they reach Quebec ? What 
is said of their reception ? How would they have been 
received by Ravages? How were they regarded at 
Quebec ? What was the effect ? 

9. What was procured for them? Describe Sillery. Where 
are the last Hurons now to be found? What aspect 
does it present ? 

10. What overtures were made by the Iroquois? Wh»t 
is said of the missionaries ? How was this change prK 
duced? What ensued ? Kepeat the sayings of tke 
deputies. What did they solicit? 

IV. — 1. Were these proposals accepted ? Who landed at 
Quebec ? And what were established in Canada ? 

V. — 2. Who succeeded d'Argenson ? What is said of his 
measures? What did he excite in the mind of the 
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2. What did tkey aonoance 1 And what were their intent 
tions ? What did they hring with them 1 What un^ 
fortunate event occurred ? What was the result ? 

3. Whence did the Iroquois procure fire-arms ? Whom 
did they sttack ? With whom did they commence 
war ? Mention a remarkable circumstance. 

4. With what was the colony visited ? How often did 
they return ? 

6. By what was this remarkable event preceded ? Des- 
cribe the effect of the earthquake. How did it affect 
animals and people ? 

6. Describe the movement of the ground. And of the 
forests. What is said of the ice f And of the springs 
and rivers ? 

7. How far did it extend ? What is most worthy of re- 
mark in this visitation 7 

8. What did Louis XIV. resolve to do 7 Who were sent 
out 7 And by whom were they accompanied 1 

VI.— 1 How had the functions of government been hitherto 
executed, and into what was Canada erected ? Who 
seconded this determination, and by what example was 
he animated ? 

2. What is said of the company of " One hundred Part- 
ners^" How had they acted 7 What were they obliged 
to do 7 

3. What persons formed the royal council 7 Give an 
account of the powers confided to them. What is said 
of the legislative powers 7 



CHAPTER IV. 

DIVISIONS. 

/. Chvemmeni of the Marquis de Tracy, 1665. — 77. An 
Account of the Various Settlements on the American 
Continent at this period, 

I. GOVBRNMENT OF THE MaRI^UIS DB TraCT, 1665. 

—1. The Marquis de Tracy, filling the joint character 
of Viceroy and Lieutenant-General, arrived in Cana-' 
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in 1665. He brought with bioa the whole regiment of 
De Carignan Salieres, consisting of more than one 
thousand men, the officers of which soon became the 
chief seigneurs of the colony. The regiment had been 
employed for some time in Hungary, and had acquired 
a high reputation. This, with a considerable number 
of settlers, indudiag agriculturists and artizans, with 
horses and cattle, formed an accession to the colony 
which far exceeded its former uumbers« 

2. The enlightened policy of Colbert, in thus raising 
Canada into notice and consideration, was followed by 
the success it deserved* To well regulated civil govern- 
ment was added increased military protection against the 
Iroquois. Security being thus obtained, the migration of 
French settlers increased rapidly, and, being promoted 
in every possible way by the government) New France 
rose rapidily into consideration and importaneo. Owing 
to the presence of so many soldiers, a martial spirit was 
imparted to the population, and they begi^n to prepare 
to defend properly the country of their adoption. 

3. The new viceroy lost no time in preparing to check 
the insolence of the Iroquois, and to establish a supre- 
macy over them. He erected three forts on the river Riche- 
lieu, the first at Sorel, the second at Chambly, and the 
third further up the river. Overawed by these move- 
ments, and by the report of a large force miu*ohing 
against them, three of the cantons sent deputies with 
ample professions of friendship, proposing fin exchange 
of all the prisoners taken on both sidea aince the last 
ttfUkiff Id whiek the neeroj agreed. 
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4. The fierce Oneidas and Mohawks, however, kept 
»loof, and a party of the latter killed three officers, one 
of whom named De Chasy, was nephew to the viceroy. 
When they found, however, that the French general, 
Pe Courcelles, had begun his march into the territory, 
an envoy froqa each of these nations appeared at Quebec 
:to solicit peace. They were well received and invited 
to the governor's table. The conversation happening 
unfortunately to fall on De Chasy's death, the envoy from 
the Mohawks, in a paroxyism of savage pride, lifted up 
his arms, saying, " With this hand that young officer 
was slain/' M. de Tracy in a transport of rage told him 
he should not live to kill another Frenchman, and or- 
dered him to be immediately executed, whilst the Onei- 
da envoy was detained prisoner. Of course this event 
put an end to all pacific overtures. Indeed the viceroy 
would not even listen to two new ambassadors who were 
ftent to him. He determined immediately to take the 
conamand in person, and, being joined by De Courcelles, 
and reinforced by six hundred of the Carignan regiment, 
advanced boldly into the enemy's country. 

5. Notwithstanding^ every precaution had been taken 
to keep his movements secret, the Indiana had received 
notice of De Tracy's approach. They immediately aban- 
doned their villages, and left him to march through a 
desolate country. He found, however, such an abund» 
ance of grain, buried near their deserted abodes, that he 
was enabled to subsist his troops until they reached the 
fiastern frontier. The Indians, who were assembled there. 
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fled with precipitation into still more remote and itiac' 
cessible retreats, and, as he could not occupy this exten* 
sive territory, he was obliged to return without striking 
any decisive blow. 

6. The Marquis De Tracy continued in authority 
only a year and a half, and on his return to France car- 
ried with him the affection of the people. He maintained 
a state which had never been seen before in Canada. 
Besides the regiment of Carignan he was allowed to 
maintain a body-guard, wearing the same uniform as the 
Gorde RoycHe of France. He always appeared on state 
occasions with these guards, twenty-four in number, 
who preceded him, while four pages immediately accom- 
panied him, followed by five valets. It was thought at 
that time that this style gave favourable impressions of 
royal authority. 

7* Be/ore this officer returned home he placed the 
country in a state of defence, and established the Com- 
pany of the West Indies, as this new company was called 
from having been united to the other French possessions 
in America, which we have not yet mentioned. This 
very able governor left M. De Courcelles to act as 
governor-general with several officers of great ability 
under his command. 

II. Account op the Various Settlements on 
THE Continent at this Period. — 1. Before proceed- 
ing farther in our history we will take a glance at the 
different settlements formed on the coast of the Atlantic, 
in order to show the situation of Canada at that time 
ifith regard to the colonies near hc^. 
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2. The first attempt made by the English in forming 
a settlement was in 1583, when Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
obtained a charter from Queen Elizabeth, and sailed 
with several vessels. A series of disasters, however, 
defeated the project, and on the homeward voyage the 
vessel in which he sailed was wrecked, and all on board 
perished. 

3. Florida, as has been mentioned in the first part of 
this history, had been discovered by Sebastian Cabot, 
and taken possession of in 1513 by Ponc4 de Leon, and 
Carolina in 1520 by d' Ally on. To these succeeded the 
discoveries of Verazzani in 1524, extending from the 
coasts of New Jersey to Newfoundland. In 1562 
Coligny, Admiral of France, desirous of establishing in 
America a refuge for French Protestants, despatched a 
squadron to Florida under the command of John Ribault, 
but it sailed farther north than was intended, and arrived 
at Port Royal Entrance in Carolina. Here, after some 
deliberation, it was determined to establish a colony, 
and a fort was erected. They gave the country the name 
of Carolina in compliment to Charles IX. of France, 
and on going away left twenty-six men to keep possession. 
The next year this little company constructed a rude 
brigantine, and embarked in it for home, but had nearly 
perished by famine at sea when they fell in with and 
were taken on board of an English vessel. 

4. In 1654 another expedition was planned, and a 
colony established on the river St. John's in Florida. It 
was on the point of being broken up when Ribault 
arrived and assumed the command, bringing with hir 
■upplies and additional emigrants. y ^^^ 
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6» In the meantiiney new9 having reached Spain that 
French Protestants were settled within the Spanish 
territory. General Melendez was despatched to e^tirpati^ 
the heretics. On the 8th of September, 1 5^5, he landed, 
took possession of Carolina, and proclaimed the King of 
Spain monarch of all North America. 

6. A short time after this the French fleet, having 
put to sea with the design of attacking the Spaniards 
in Carolina, was overtaken by a furious storni, every 
ship was wrecked on the coasts of Florida, and the 
French Protestant settlement there left in a defenceless 
state. The Spaniards, aware of this, i^ade their way 
through the forests to the French fort, and put to death 
all its inmates except a fevr who fled into the woods. 
These subsequently escaped, and got on board two 
French ships, which had remained in the harbour. Over 
the mangled remains of the French, the Spaniards placed 
this inaeription, '* We do not this as unto FrenohmeQ, 
but as unto heretics.'' The helpless fugitives who had 
•escaped were unfortunately shipi^recked soon after 
embarkation. They were soon discovered by the 
Spaniards, and were all massacred except a few Catholics 
and aeveral mechanics, who were reserved as slaves. 
This outrage, however, did not remain long unavenged, 
for in the next year, 1566, the Chevalier De GeorgeSi 
a noble-minded soldier of Gascony, fitted out three ships 
at his own expense, surprised two of the S^M^nish forts 
on the St. John's Eiver in Florida, and hung their 
garrisons on the trees. Over them in bitter mockery, 
he placed this inscription, **l do this, not aji unto 
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Spaniards or marmers, but as to traiton, robbers and 
morderers.'' 

7. Sir Humphrey Gilbert made an attempt in 1583 
to found an EDg1ii||i colony on the shores of the AtUotiop 
which ended in the loss of every one connected with the 
expedition. This, however, did not prevent his brother- 
in-law, Sir Walter Raleigh, from embarking in the same 
course. Having obtained a patent from Queen Elizabeth, 
he sailed the next year, and took possession of the UndjB 
lying between the 33rd and 40th degrees of north 
latitude. To this extensive territory he gave the name 
of Virginia in honour of the Virgin Queen, and by this 
name all NorUi Am^ica was for some tii^edistioguiahed. 
The two vessels whi<^ accompanied bim visited the 
eosst of Carolina and the islaads in Pamiioo and 
Albemarle sounds^ 

8. During the year 1585 Sir Walter stationed one 
handred people at the river Roanoke. Their impatience, 
however, to acquire riches, gave a wrong direction to 
their industry, and the cultivation of the ground wfs 
neglected in the idle search after gold and silver. The 
greater part of these settlers perished, and the survivors 
were taken home to England by Sir Francis Drake, 
who opportunely arrived with a fleet from the West 
Indies. 

9. Soon after Sir Francis Drake had sailed. Sir 
Bichard Grenville arrived with a fresh colony. In 1587 
Sir Walter sent another company under Governor 
White,who,on his arrival found that all the last company 
kad p^isbed cdthjir by famine or by the savage nations. 
Netwithstandkig thk dreadful eireumflii^^Jlf J«(i •»• 
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hundred and fifty people at the settlement. On thd 
13th of August of this year Mantoe, the first Indian 
"who became a Christian, was baptized, and on the 18tb 
the first child of English parents was born. She was 
the daughter of a Mrs. Dar«, and was named Virginia. 
The sufferings of this colony must have been dreadful, 
for, when White returned (which, owing to his having 
been taken by the Spaniards, was not until 1590) not 
an individual was to be found. They had either perished 
for want of food or been put to death by the Indians. 

10. The voyage of Bart^holomew Gosnold in 1602 has 
been already mentioned. Martin Pring succeeded him. 
He landed on the coast of Maine, discovered some of its 
principal rivers, and ezaminedthe coast of Massachusetts 
as far as Martha's Vineyard. In 1 604 M. de M onts formed 
the settlement at Nova Scotia, then called Acadia. 

11. In 1606 Mr. Percy, brother to the Duke of 
Northumberland, went out to Virginia, and discovered 
James's river, which he named after the English king. 
In the following year a company, called the London 
Company, sent out three vessels under the command of 
Captain Newport. This was the first permanent settle- 
ment made by the English in the New World, and took 
place one hundred and ten years after the discovery of 
the Continent by Cabot, and forty-one years after the 
settlement of St. Augustjne in Florida. 

12. The year 1608 is memorable for the founding of 
the city of Quebec, the first permanent settlement made 
by the French in the New World, England having 
preceded them only one year in successful colonization. 
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13. During the years 1607 and 1608 Henry Hudson, 
an English mariner of some celebrity, made two voyages 
to the northern coasts of America with the hope of finding 
a passage through the icy seas to the genial climes of 
Southern Asia. In 1609 he entered into the service of 
the Dutch East Indian Company, and sailed on his third 
voyage. Failing to discover a northern passage to India, 
he turned to the south, and explored the eastern coast 
in the hope of finding a passage to the Pacific. After 
proceeding south as far as Capes Charles and Henry, he 
again turned north and examined the waters of Delaware 
Bay, and, following the eastern coasts of New Jersey, 
on the 13th of September he anchored his vessel within 
Sandy Hook. After a week's delay Hudson passed 
through the narrows, and during ten days continued to 
ascend the noble river which now bears his name. It 
was not until his vessel had passed beyond the site of 
the City of Hudson, and a boat had advanced probably 
higher than the City of Albany, that he appears to have 
relinquished all hopes of being able to reach the Pacific 
by this inland passage. 

14. In the following year the Dutch East Indian 
Company fitted out a ship with merchandize, to traffic 
with the natives of the country which Hudson had 
explored. The voyage being prosperous, the traffic 
was continued and increased. When the English 
Captain Argall visited the island of Manhattan in 1613, 
on his return from breaking up the French settlement 
of Port-Royal, he found a few rude huts, which the 
Dutch had erected there as a summer station for those 
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^ho traded with the natives. Unable to make any 
resistance against the force of Argall, the Dutch quietlj 
submitted to the English claim of sovereignty over the 
country. On his departure, however, they continued 
their traffic, and erected a rude fort on the southern 
part of the Island. In 1615 they began a settlement 
at Albany, and erected a fort, which was called Fort 
Orange. They also gave the name of New Netherlands 
to the country which was under their dominion. 

Id. In the meantime the little English settlement in 
Virginia was reduced to the brink of ruin. Sir George 
Somers, on his visiting it, found the colonists reduced 
to sixty, who all embarked with him for England^ and 
broke up the settlement. Fortunately, however, they 
were met| the day after they sailed, by Lord Delaware, 
who was appointed governor, and who persuaded them 
to return. Under the administration of this wise and 
able man order and contentment was again restored. 
New settlers, to the amount of three hundred, arrived 
under the command of Thomas Gates, and things began 
to assume a new aspect. 

16. In 1614 Captain John Smith, who had already 
obtained distinction in Virginia, explored the coast from 
the Penobscot River to Cape Cod with great care. He 
gave to this country the name of New England, which 
was confirmed by Prince Charles, and has ever since 
been retained. For several years he made various 
attempts to settle this territory, which extended from 
the 40th to the 48th degrees of north latitude^ and had 
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been conveyed as absolute property to the council of 
Plymouth, a company established in England. 

17. To this country a noble band of emigrants, who, 
being dissenters from the Established Church of England, 
were called Puritans, and were persecuted for their 
opinions, came and formed a permanent settlement. 
They had emigrated to Holland as early as 1608. 
Notwithstanding they had been driven from their en* 
deared homes by the rod of persecution, they loved 
England still, and desired to retain their mother tongue, 
and to live under the government of their native land. 
This love of country, which always animates the minds 
of the good and virtuous, induced them to seek a second 
England in the wilds of America. They sailed from 
Delft Haven in Holland on the 1st of August, 1620, 
and from Plymouth in England on the 16th of Septem* 
ber. After a long and dangerous voyage they discerned 
the shores of Cape Cod on the 19th of November, and 
on the 21st entered Cape Cod harbour. Ex jloring 
parties were sent on shore to make discoveries and 
select a place for settlement. On the 21st of December 
they landed in the harbour, which they called Plymouth 
after the port* from which they had sailed. 

18. The settlement of New Jersey was begun in 1623 
by a party under Captain Cornelius May. The first 
colonization of the province, however, dates more pro- 
perly from the founding of Elizabethtown in 1664. 
New Hampshire was settled in 1623 — Lord Baltimore 
commenced settling Maryland in 1633 — settlements 
were formed in Connecticut and Rhode Island in 1634 
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and 16d6> in Vermont in 1664, and in South Carolina 
in 1670. 

19. A regular, prudent and wise plan of colonization 
was commenced by William Penn in 1668, under the 
right of royal charter. He honourably purchased the 
land from the Indians, and his colony, to which he gave 
the name of Pennsylvania, prospered more than any 
other. His measures were just and enlightened, and his 
name will ever be regarded with esteem and veneration. 

20. From this time colonization proceeded rapidly^ 
the whole coast being settled by the English ; the 
Dutch settlement at Manhattan, then called New 
Belgia, and now New York, and a purchase, made from 
the Indians by some Swedes and Fins, of the lands 
between Cape Henlopen and the Delaware, to which 
they gave the name of Swedeland, only excepted. 



Questions on Part IL — Chapter 4. 

What are the divisions of Chapter IV ? 
I.— 1, Who now arriyed in Canada? What regiment did he 
bring with him ? What is said of it ? Was this an im- 
portant accession to the colony ? 

2. What is said of the policy of Colbert 1 What advantages 
were acquired ? Name the effect. What spirit was dif- 
fused among the people? 

3. What is said of the viceroy ? Give kn account of his 
measures. What effect was produced, and what proposal 
was made ? 

4. Which of the tribes kept aloof, and whom did the Mo- 
hawks kill ? Who soon appeared at Quebec 1 How were 
they received ? Describe what occurred. What was the 
consequence of this boast ? What effect had this event ? 
What did the viceroy determine to do ? 
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5. Did the Indians hear of his approach 1 What was their 
conduct 1 How did be subsist his troops ? What is 
said of the Indians and of M. De Tracy's return ? 

6. What is said of M. De Tracy? What did he maintain? 
By whom was he attended? How did he appear on state 
occasions ? Why was this style adopted ? 

7. Give an accont of the final proceedings of M. De Tracy. 
whom did he leave as governor-general 1 

II.— 1. Why is the account of American colonies given ? 

2. Give an account of the first attempt made by the English 
to establish a colony. How was it defeated ? 

3. When were Florida and Carolina discovered, and taken 
possession of? What discoveries succeeded these t For 
what purpose was a squadron despatched by Admiral 
Cologni, and where did it arrive ? What was established 7 
After whom did they name the colony? What happened 
to this littltr company ? 

4. Why was another colony established ? How was it pre- 
served ? 

6. What news reached Spain, and who was sent to Carolina? 
Give an account of his proceedings. 

6. What is said of the French fleet, and of the French set- 
tlement in Florida ? What dreadful crime did the Spa- 
niards commit ? What became of those who fled 1 Repeat 
the inscription placed over the French "i What happened 
to the fugitives ? What was their fate ? By whom was 
this outrage avenged? Repeat the inscripiion placed 
over the Spaniards. 

7. How did the attempt of Sir H. Gilbert to form a colony 
end ? Who succeeded him 1 Of what lands did he take 
possession? Why did he name this territory Virginia ? 
What places were visited by his vessels ? 

8^ What new colony did Sir Walter form ? What mistake 
did they make ? What was the result ? 
" 9. Who next arrived in Virginia ? What did White find on 
his arrival 1 Did he leave a new company ? What events 
took place in 1587 % Give an account of the fate of this 
colony. 

10. Who succeeded Gosnold 7 What place did he visit 7 
When was Acadia settled 1 

11. Who discovered James's River, and after whom was it 
named 'i What of the London Company ? What of the 
first permanent settlement by the English 1 

12. For what is the year 1600 memorable 1 

13. What is said of the two voyages made by Hudson 1 Into 
what service did he enter ? How far south did he go, and 
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what waters did be examin? What is said of the dis- 
covery of Hudson River 1 How far did be trace it? 

14. What was done by the Dutch East India Company? 
What is said of the traffic? Describe the Dutch setUe- 
meot on the island of Manhattan in 1613. Did they submit 
to Argall? What did they afterwards erect? Wbeo 
was Albany settled 1 By what name was the country 
called % 

16. To what state were the English in Yirginia redHced, and 
what did they do? By whom were they met? What 
is said of the administration of Lord Delaware ? What 
of the improvement of the colony ? 

16. Who explored the coast of New England, and gave it the 
name it now bears ? What attempt did be make 1 How 
far did it extend, and to whom had it been conveyed ? 

17. What is said of the Puritans ? What is said of their re- 
sidence in Holland ? What is said of their attachment 
to England and of their desire ? What did love of country 
induce them to do? When did they sail? When did 
they enter Gape Cod harbour ? For what purpose were 
parties sent on shore 1 When did the pilgrims land ? 

18. When was the settlement of New Jersy commenced 7 
Give an account of the other settlements. 

19. Who commenced a wise plain of settlement 7 What did 
be purchrtse, and what is said of his colony ? What is 
said of his measures ? , 

2Q. By whom was the whole cos^t settled ? Name the excep- 
tions. 



CHAPTER V. 

DIVISIONS. 

L Chvemment ofM.de CourcelleSf in 1668. — II, Gen* 
emmenJt ofM, de Frontenae, in 1672.— ///. Gfovenr 
ment ofM. de la Barre, in 1682. — IV. Oovemment 
o/M. de I>«iKmt?i?fe, 1685.— V. Second AdministraHon 
ofM. de Frontenae, 1689. 

I. Government ov M. de Courcelles, 1668. — We 
now return to the period of de Tracy's retirement, and 
the awumption of the government by M. de Couroelles. 
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During his administration little doubt was entertained 
as to the permanency of the colony. The inhabitants 
began to extend their settlements, and to cultivate their 
lands. The officers and soldiers had liberal grants 
made to them, and a free trade was granted to the 
country generally. 

2. As the number of men greatly exceeded that of 
the women, several hundreds were sent from France to 
Canada. As soon as they arrived, an advertisement was 
published to let the people know " That a supply had 
been sent over, and that such as had the means of sup- 
porting a wife should have their choice." It is said that 
the collection consisted of tall, short, fair, brown, fat 
and lean. So great was the demand that' in about a 
fortnight the whole cargo was disposed of. No historian 
of the time mentions what the Indians thought of this 
curious speculation. 

3. In 1670 the Chtrch of Quebec was constituted a 
bbhopric ; some important measures were also adopted 
for the better governing of the country, and for main-^ 
taining peace with the savages. The trade and agricul-r 
ture of the country prospered ; and the clerical orders 
became more enthusiastic than ever in their efforts tp 
make proselytes of the Indians- 

4. A fatal calamity, however, which had been hithwto 
unknown in the New World, made its appearance among 
the tribes north of the St. Lawrence, namely the small- 
pox. This scourge, more terrible to the savages than all 
the fire-arms in Europe, carried off more than half their 
numberi ^d ^>ii;ead a universal panic over the land. 
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6. Courcellcs had requested his recall, and in 1672 
on his return from a journey to Cataraqui, where he had 
fixed upon a spot for building a fort near the present 
Bite of Kingston, he found his place supplied. His 
successor was Louis Count de Frontenac, who was 
destined to act an important part in Canada. 

II. Government op M. de Frontenao, 1607. — 1. 
Frontenac was able, active, enterprising and ambitious ; 
but proud, overbearing and subject to capricious 
jealousies. Entering, however, cordially into his pre- 
decessor's views in regard to the fort at Cataraqui, -he 
caused it to be built immediately, and actively pro aioted 
vast projects for exploring the interior regions of this 
continent. 

2. The brilliant talents of M. de Frontenac were 
sometimes obscured by prejudices, but his plans for the 
aggrandisement of Canada were splendid and just. He 
possessed however a spirit which would not brook contra- 
diction. For having neglected some orders given by him, 
he imprisoned the iutendant-general, M. de Chesnau ; 
the procurator-general he exiled ; the governor of Mon- 
treal he put under arrest ; and the abb^ de Salig^nac, 
Fenelon, then superintending the seminary of the St. 
Sulpicians at Montreal, he imprisoned under pretence 
of having preached against him. His principal opponent 
was the Bishop, who very properly disapproved of the 
sale of spirits to the Indians, which was found to pro- 
duce the most pernicious effects. The Count, however, 
considered it as at once extremely profitable, and as a 
means at attaching them to the French interest. The 
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afiair, being referred to the French government,, was 
decided according to the opinion of the bishop and clergy^ 
and the traffic in ardent spirits was strictly prohibited. 

3. During the administration of M. de Frontenac, M« 
de Coureelles, the French general^ explored the greater 
part o€ Canada^ and taught the Indians to regard the 
colonists with some degree of awe. M. Perrot, an inde- 
fatigable traveler, viatted all the nations in the vicinity 
of the great lalses. A tribe of Christianised Indians^ 
guided by Father Marquette^ were induced to settle at 
MiehilsmackiQaCi And the Christianized Iroquois, who 
ftad been separated from the rest of their nation, were 
settled on the south side of the St^ Lawrence at Sault 
St. Louis. The intendent^general, M. Talon, was a 
man of profound views^ and had done much to extend 
the authority of France into the most distant part of 
Canadai. Having reason to conclude from the report 
of the Indians that there flowed^ west of the Lakes, a 
vast river, called the Mississippi or " Father of Waters,'' 
he deternuned not to leave America until he should 
ascertain the truth of this important ii^ormation. For 
thb purpose he employed Father Marquette, who had 
previously tra-vdiled over the greater part of Canada, 
and with him he associated M. Tonti, a merchant of 
Qoebec of wiell known ablHti^ and expprience. 

4. They proceeded to Lake Michigan, ascended the 
Fox River, whence they crossed the country to the River 
Esconsin (Wisconsin),, which they descended until it 
oaites with the Mississippi. They floated down its stream 
in a bark canoe aa far as to some villages of the Illinois* 
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8 few miles below die oonflnence of the Mississippi and 
Missouri. They then descended the River to Arkansas, 
or to the 33rd degree of north latitude, when, being 
convinced that the Uiver emptied itseif in the Gulf of 
Mexico, they returned. Thus the Mississippi was di^ 
covered by the way of Canada. The advantages it held 
out, however, were neglected for some time, owing to 
the death of Father Marquette and the retura of M. 
Talon to France. 

5. In 1678 the Sieur de la Sale, accompanied by 
Chevalier Tonti, arrived from France. The king having 
granted him the seigniory of Cataraqui near Fort Fron- 
tenac, he proceeded thither, built a vessel, and sailed to 
Niagara, accompanied by Tonti and Father Hennepin, 
a Flemish RecoUet. Here they remained during winter, 
attending to the fur trade, and in the summer they built 
a vessel for navigating Lake l'>ie. They sailed ap that 
lake, and proceeded afterwards by different routes to 
Michilimackinac. They then parted, Hennepin preced- 
ing to the Illinois and la Sale returning to Cataraqui. 
It was not until the year 1682 that the Mississippi was 
descended to the Sea. This great object was accom- 
plished by la Sale. All the country watered by that 
mighty river was then nominally taken possession of in 
the name of Louis XIV., in whose honour it was named 
Louisiana. 

6. At this period the court of France, finding that it 
was impossible for Frontenac and the intendant, M. de 
Chesnau, to act together, recalled both, and M. de ia 
Barre was sent out as the new vioeroy* 
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III. OdfEBimiSIfTOF M. DE LA BARRE,l$82.'t*.l. t^OOtf 

after the appointment of the n«w vieeroy the Iroquois 
assumed a tone of detiftnce, and made formidable prepa- 
rations for war. These caused great apprjethenaions of a 
g^eneral war among the Indians, and the state of Canada 
became alarming in the highest degree^ aa th6 wh^le 
population oonsii^ted only of nine thousand persons. 

2. The military strength of Canada Jiad been reduced 
greatly in connsequenceof many of the troops having, be* 
come proprietor!} and cultivators of land. M.w de la Barren 
however, determined upon war, and, haviiig obtained 
ft Teinforcement of two hundred tnen, advanced up tbi) 
St. Lawrence. He was met at Montreal by a deputajtion 
from the cantons, who made iftrong professiods of friend^ 
ship, bbt he considered' them as unworthy of credit.. He 
directed aH his force against the Seneoas, because it was 
through their country that the English had penetrated 
to the fur tl'adeott the Lakes. He found, however, that tha 
tHbes had determined to make' com men cause, and had 
received ample -Assurances of aid from New York, which 
had been taken possession of by the English. Through 
their various settlemei^ts the English held a kind of 
dominion over the ifoquois coirntry, and they endea* 
voured with success to alienate them from the Frencbi 
chiefly by dealing with the tribes on more eidvaatagekma 
ternVs. 

3 The Iroquois soon found it their interest not only 
to carry all their furs to the English market but to buy 
up those of the other tribes in allianoe • with France. 
Heavy eomplaiats were oonstaatly made by^tlm Etrnkoh, 
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b«it tfM buIiAfit irdttted Ihem wUh gratt indiffer^iioe. 
They shrewdly disooveredy in the ^ager eoo»petilioii 
between thees two Buropean DadoDjB» the iiiean& of ren- 
dering their own position meare seente and imposing 

4. After meeting tihe deputies at Montreal, M« 4e la 
Barve proceeded to the northern shore ef Lake O&iarioy 
where he had ju^ether interview wi^ the Indiana. He 
atsumed a lidby tone, eonplained of their inroada into 
the eouotry of the tribes in alHanoD. wiih Franee, and of 
iheir heaving eonduoted the English to tbe hake», and 
enabled then to swpplant the oobsbbi^ oi his eoniitiy- 
men. He eoneluded by stating that, uoless repajraitioa 
was made ft»r these injuries, with a premise to abataiii 
firom them ia Ibtare, war and devaetation of tbdr coun^ 
try muflit he the immediafte oonsequimaee. The de|wtiei 
very coolly repMed "^ That he appeared to^ieak tike one 
in a dream,, and tb«t| if he would open bis ^e% ha 
inpould aee himself wholly destitute of tbwmeans of exe- 
enting these foemidable threats.'' With regard to the 
Engliah they said ** That tbey had allowed thei» U» p«M 
through their country on the aa»» priAciple on which 
they bad ^ven permission to his pec^e tp> pass*" They 
prcleseed themsdves anxious '« That t&e bati^het ahouU 
stiUl remain bucied, nnleaft the ooaniry granted to them 
should be attacked." The Onondago deputies guar- 
anteed reparation lor any actual plunder inflicted on 
French traders, but added that no more oeuld be con- 
ceded^ and that the army muAt be immediately wid^ 
imwo.. Httuiiiiatfng aai Uubm ivmm w^B^jdm Aucb leAj 
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threat! and fnreparatidni, <ie k Barrft bad Ho thfAeb but 
to comply And rotora to Quebec« 

6. Here he found that a fresh reiaforeement had be^i 
landed. * The letters he received from oonri iotlnmied 
the expeotaUon that he was carrying on a tnuaophant 
war with the Fire Nationa, and conv^od from the king 
an absarb and crpel request, that be would s^nd a 
number of Iroquois to man the galleys. 

6. When the real issue of the campaign was reported 
at court, ^reat dissatisfaction was felt. The governor 
was immediately pronounced unfit for his situation, and 
was superseded by the Marquis de Deoonvllle. 

IV. Government op db DenonviljiB, 1685. — 1; 
This active and brave officer, immediately on his arrival^ 
proceeded to Cataraqni, now Kingston, with about two 
thousand troops. After a very short time he declared 
his conviction that the Iroquois could never be concili-* 
ated, uid that it was necessary either to extirpate them 
or to reduce them to a state of entire dependence* He 
proposed also to ereet a strong fort at Niag^a, to pre^ 
vent them from iotrodueipg the English fur trade ipto 
the Upper Xiakes. 

2. An instance of treachery stains the diaracter of 
Denonville. Having, under various pretences ,assemhled 
a number of the ehiefs at Fort Frontenae (Kingston), he 
Iniquitously put them in irons, and sent them off to 
France, to fulfil the king's absurd wishes. He then 
proceeded towards the Seneca country, where he met 
with but little opposition, and marched for ten days, 
burning and destroying all graia and provisions not 
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required by hi$ troops. Altlioagh the gov€nior of New 
York remonstrated with him, urging that the Iroqaois 
were the subjects of England,- yet he persevered, and 
carried into ezecttlion bis plan of erecting and garrison- 
ing a fort at Niagara. He then found it necessary to 
return to the Canadian side of Lake Ontario. 

3. Scarcely had he reached home before the Iroquois 
showed that they were masters of the country. They 
attacked Fort Niagara, and razed it to the ground. They 
covered the Lake with their canoes, attacked Fort Fron- 
tenaoy burned all the corn-stacks in the neighbourhood, 
and captured a French bark, laden with provisions and 
stores. The Indian allies of the French attacked the 
Iroquois of Sorel, and committed many depredations on 
the English settlements, plundering the property and 
scalping the inhabitants. 

4. At length both parties desired peace, and a treaty 
was set on foot for this purpose. Deputies from the 
Iroquois proceeded to Montreal, leaving at two days' 
distance behind them twelve hundred of their country- 
men, fit for immediate action. Proud of their command- 
ing situation, they demanded the restoration of the chiefs, 
unjustly seized, and of all other captives. They allowed 
the governor only four days to consider the offer, 
threatening, if not accepted, immediately to set fire to the 
buildings and corn-fields, and to murder the inhabitants. 
The deepest consternation prevailed at Montreal, ai\d 
Dcnonville found himself under tho necessity of accept- 
ing these humiliating conditions, and of requesting back 
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from France the chiefs he so basely sent thither. This 
^eep and deserved mortification was a just recompense 
for his treachery to the Indians. 

5. This treaty was interrupted by the management of 
a young Huron chief, named Kondiaronk,or "The Rat." 
He was mortified at the French making peace with the 
Iroquois without consulting the Hurons, who wished 
them exterminated. In order to accomplish his inten- 
tions, he marched with a chosen band to Cataraqui. 
Hearing that the deputies and hostages to conclude the 
treaty were to pass down the St. Lawrence, he proceed- 
ed onwards, and laid wait for them just above the Cas- 
cades, about thirty miles from Montreal. Here he killed 
or captured them as they landed from their canoes. He 
then informed those whom he had made prisoners that 
this had been done at the command of the governor, 
who had pretended to him that they were a party com- 
ing to plunder the French settlements. He seemed to 
be quite shocked at having been seduced into such an 
act of treachery, and sent them all home except one whom 
lie kept under pretence of replacing one of his warriors 
whom he had lost at the Cascades. He then returned 
to Michilimackinac, whete, delivering the unfortunate 
prisoner to the French commander, he so represented 
matters as to induee him to put him to death. His 
next step was to set at liberty an old Iroquois, who 
bad witnessed the execution. '' Go," said he, " return to 
your country, and spend the remainder of your days in 
peace. Relate to the tribe the barbarous conduct of the 
French, who, while they are amusing your nation with 
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offers of peace, seized every opportanity ol robbing uid 
murdering them, and tell them that all my entreaties 
could not save the life of one man^ whom I took from 
your tribe and adopted to replace the warrior I lost at 
the Cascades/' Thia masterpiece of disMmuLation had 
the desired effect. Th6 Iroquois, instead of coining, as 
Denonville expected, to conclude a treaty, landecl on the 
Island of Montreal to the number of twelve hundred, 
and laid it waste with fire, killing a thousand of the co- 
lonists, and carrying off two hundred prisoners* After 
spreading devastation over the whcde island, they em- 
barked in their canoes^ having lost only thirty of thdr 
warriors/ 

6. The war on both sides was at this time carried oo 
with the greatest barbarity. The French gave for every 
human scalp the sum of forty livres, and the Iroquois 
rushed on the French with such suddenness that the war- 
whoop of the victor and death-shriek of the vanquished 
were heard almost at the same moment. The £nglish 
at Albany were so much alarmed that they prepared to 
abandon the country, but at this crisis the New England 
colonies came to a mutual understanding and formed a 
coalition for self-defence. 

7. The state of affairs in Canada appeared altogether 
desperate. The fort of Niagara had been raaed by the 
Indians, Fort Frontenac was blown up and aban- 
doned by the French, and two ships that were built 
for the purpose of navigating Lake Ontario, were 
burnt, to prevent them from jG^dling into the hftnda of 
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the Troqucns* War, famine aticl disease seemed as if 
combbed for the utter destruction of the Colony. 

8. In this extremity it was judged necessary to place 
at the head of affairs an officer possessing energy of 
dharaetef and address in dealing with the natives. 
These ^alities were found united in the Count de 
Frontenac^ who during his former administration had 
made himself both beloved and feared by the Indians • 

V. Second Administration of M. db Frontsnac^ 
IGSd.-'^l. The Count brought out with him the captive 
obieiSi whom Denonville had so ui^ustly seised; So 
fascinating were his manners that he completely gained 
their fiivour, Oureonfaar^, the principal one, remakiing 
erfer moat strcmgly attached to him. All d>e chiefs^ 
indeed, had so great a regard for him that he entertained 
hopes of conciliating the Iroquois without much difficulty. 
With this view he sent a deputy of that nation with four 
of his captive countrymen to announce his return, and 
hie wish to resume amicable relations. Ooreonhar^ 
transmitted a message, requesting them to send an 
embassy to thm '^ Ancient Father," from whom they 
would experience nrach tenderness and esteem. 

2. The Iroquois council sent back the samedeputiee 
with six belts, intimating their resolution, which waa 
esi»*essed inlofty and bitter terms. Choosing to condder 
** Oninthio " one and the same, though they knew that 
Frontenac was not the offending person, they complained 
'^ That his rods of correction had been too sharp and 
putting ; that the roots of the tree of peace, which he 
had planted at, Fort FroDteo«% bad been withered by 
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blood, and the ground had been polluted." They 
demanded atonement for these injuries^ and that Oure- 
onhari with his captive companions should be sent back 
previous to the liberation of the French prisoners. 
*' Oninthio would then be free," they said, "to plant 
again the tree of liberty, but not in the same plaoe." 

3. Two ciroumstaoces emboldened thalroquofs to 
Uke 80 ihigh a tone at this period. The first was that, in 
consequence of the revolution in England, the cause of 
Jaimes II. was warmly embraced by the French, and the 
two Kingdoms were at open war.' On this account the 
Indians could depend upon the cordial eo-operation of 
the English: The second was that they were eng^agcd 
in a treaty 'with the Ottawas for a better marlcet for 
iheir fbrs. ■ 

4. Frontehac, finding his attempts at negociation 
fruitless, resolved to U^t with such vigour, as to humble 
the Iroquois. He therefore collected his allies, and 
divided them amongst his regular troops, and several 
English settlements were surprised and pillaged. Sche- 
nectady, the frontier town of New Yotk, was attacked 
by a party of one hutidred French and a number of 
Indians ; the fort and every house were pillaged and 
burnt, and all the horrors of Indian warfare let loose 
upon the inhabitants, ' The English accounts say that 
sixty- three men, women and children, were massacred 
in cold blood. 

6. His next care was to send detachments to convey 
to Montreal the furs which had been stored at'Michili- 
tfiaeMaaa. This they aflbcted, and t Itrj^ ff^^f who 
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attempted to attack them, was completely defeated* 
Notwithstanding these successes the Iroquois maintained 
the same hostility and haughtiness. The old allies of the 
French, seeing them resume their former energy, deter- 
mined to perfer them to the English. The Ottawas 
owned that they had made some progress in a negotiation 
with the English, but that, as soon as they heard of the 
return of ** their ancient father," they had broken it off. 
The Hurons " denied having entered into any treaty 
which could detach them from their beloved Oninthio." 

6. The attention of Prontenao was called in the 
autumn of this year from the Indians to the Englishy 
who had determined to strike a blow which, they hoped> 
would deprive the French of all their possessions in 
America. This was a plan of attack on Canada, which 
was carried out by the English colonists at an expense 
of £15,000. It was two-fold ; first, by land and inland 
navigation on the southern frontier, and, second, by a 
fleet sent from Boston to attack Quebec. 

7. The squadron under the command of Sir William 
Phipps appeared as far up the River as Tadousac before 
the alarm reached Quebec. Frontenao immediately 
hastened to strengthen the defences of the place, which 
consisted of rude embankments of timber and earth, 
and to put it into as good condition as it 'was possible 
for him to do in so short a time. 

8. On the 16th of October the squadron, consisting of 
thirty-four vessels of different descriptions, advanced as 
far a^ Beauport. Sir William Phipps immediately sent 
ai4f of truM on shore io ittn^men the tewn te surrender 
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This was gallantly rejeoted by Frontenac. This ofBoer, 
who was a man of great pride, lived at the time in the 
castle of St. Louis amidst all the sple&dour with wfaiob 
he oould possibly surround himself. Being resolved to 
astonish the English officer who was sent on shore with 
the flag of truoe, he caused him to be met by a French 
major, who placed a bandage over his eyes, and con- 
ducted him by a very circuitous route to the castle. 
Every delusion was practised to make him believe that 
he was in the midst of a numerous garrison. Os 
arriving at the castle the bandage was removed, and he 
found himself in the presence of the gevernor-g«aeral, 
the intendant, the bishop and a large staff of Frendi 
officers in full uniform, wha w^e clustered together in 
the middle of the hall. With the greatest self-possession 
the young officer presented to Frontenac a summons to 
surrender in the name of William and Mary, king and 
queen of .England. Frontenac gave a most spirited 
answer, refusing to acknowledge any king of England 
but James XL The Englishman wished to have his 
answer in writing. Frontenac peremptorily refused^ 
«&ying> '^ I ftni going to answer your master by the can- 
non's mouth. He shall be taught this is not the manner 
in which a person of my rank ought to be summoned." 
The band,age being replaced the officer was conducted 
with the same mysteries to his boat, and was no sooner 
on board the admiral's vessel than the batteries began 
to play upon the fleet. 

9. On the 18th fifteen hundred English troops landed 
near the River St. CharUs, but. not without tostasiUDg 
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greai loss from the oonstatft fire kept up by the FrencAi 
from amongst the rocks and bushes* Four of the largest 
Tessels were anchored opposite the town and commenced 
a bombardment; but the fire from the batteries was 
directed with such efiect a« to compel them to move up 
the River beyond Cape Diamond. A sharp skirmish 
took place on the 19thy and on the 20th an action was 
fought^ in which the French made a gallant stand and 
compelled the English to retreat to Beauport» leaving 
their cannon and ammunition. Two days after they 
re^embarked and returned to Boston, 

10. Owing to the bad management of Sir William 
Pbipps this expedition was attended with great loss of 
]if(S» seven or eight of his vessels being wrecked in the 
St. I^wrence. The expedition against Montreal did 
not take place at the appointed time, owing to a want 
of concert between the parties, and Frontenac was thus 
enabled to concentrate all his strength and oppose the 
plans of the English with vigilance and success. 



QueiUans on Part IL^^Chaphr 5. 

What are the divisions of Chapter V ? 
I.— 1. To wbat period do we now return t What improve-' 
ments took place 7 

2. What new kind of importation arrired in Canada 1 

What was published on their arrival t Describe the 
eollection. Were they all disposed off? 

3. What is said of the church of Quebec t What is said 
"^ of trade and agriculture, and of the clerical ord'ers ? 

4. What calamity now visited Canada t What is said of 
this scourge T 

5. What is said of Conroelles and his journey to Cdtara-* 
qui? By whom was he -uQcesd^T^ Google 
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II.«-h Describe Frontenac. How did he conduct pQblic Affunf 

2. What is said of his talents and plans ? Give an account 
of bis arbitrary conduct to various persons. Who wag 
his principal opponent \ How did the coant regard it? 
What was the re»uli ? 

3. Who explored Canada at this lime? Who visited the 
Indians near the Lake ? What tribe settled at Michi- 
limackinac ? Where were the Christianized Iroquois 
settled 7 What is said of M. Talon 7 What is said of 
the report he had heard, and of bis determination ? 
Who were the persons employed by him in this impor- 
tant investigation? ^ 

4. What river did they ascend 1 What river did they des- 
cend, and how fkr *? How far 0id they float down the 
Mississippi? flow far did they explore the river? 
What is said of the discovery of the Midsiasippi 7 
Why were the advantagea of this discovery neglected ? 

is. Who arrived from France in 1678 1 What is said of De 

la *''*ale? Give an account of their winter employments. 

Oiv^ aa aecoant of their viut to M ichilimackinac, and of 

their parting. In what year was the Mississippi descend' 

* * ed to the sea,and after what king was the conn try called? 

' . -9. . What line of conduct did the court of France adopt ? 

III.*— 1. What preparations were making by the Iroquois 1 In 

what state was Canada at this period t 

2. How had the military strength been redoeed 1 Give an 

account of the proceedings of M. de la Barre, the new 
governor. By whom was he met 1 Why did he direct 
his force against the Senecasi What did he find? 
What is said of the English ? 

3. In what manner did the Iroquois act ? By whom were 

complaints made ? 'What did they discover % 

4. Whither did M. de la Barre proceed 7 How did he con- 
duct himself? What did he state to them ? Repeat 
the answer. With regard to the English, what did they 
profess? What did the Onondago deputies promise 1 
Was de la Barre obliged to comply ? . 

5. What did he find at Quebec 1 Repeat the purport of 

the letters from court. 

6. How was the news of his failure received at^ourt ? 

What followed 7 
IV.— 1. Whither did Denonville proceed ? Did he adopt measures 
of conciliation t Why did he propose to erect a fort at 
Niagara Digitized by Google 
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2. Belatd an instance of treachery committed by Benon- 
. ville. Descdbe bis proceedings in the Seneca country. 

What 13 said of rhe governor of New York? Whither 
did he then go? 

3. What of the Iioquois ? Give an account of their pro- 
ceedings. What reprisals were made ? 

4. What change now took place? Describe the proceed- 
ings of the deputies. What did they demand ? What 
did they threaten ? Was Denonville obliged to accept 
these conditions ? What -is said of this transaction ? 

6. By whom was this treaty interrupted ? Why ? To what 
place did he march ? Where did he lie in wait for the 
Iroquois? What was the result? What did he then 
tell his prisoners ? Under what pretence did he detain 
one of the Iroquois? Wlikt did he do with the unfor- 
tunate naan J Whom did he then set at liberty ? What 
did he say to him 1 What message did he send- to the 
tribes? Had this the intended effect? Where did the 
Iroquois land, and what devastation did they commit? 

'• What was the result? 

6. In what manner was the war carried on ? What is said 
of^the French, and «f the L^oquois ? Qire an account 
of the English colonistB. 

7. Give an account of the affairs in Canada. Give an 
account of Niagara. Give an account of Frontenac. 
Give an account of two ships. What threatened to 
destroy the Colony ? 

8. Whom was it necessary to place at the head of affairs ? 

In whom were those qualities found united? 
V. — 1. Whom did Frontenac bring with him ? What is said of 
Frontenac-s manners ? What hopes did he entertain ? 
Whom did he send to the Iroquois, and for what pur- 
pose? What messAge was sent by Oureonhare. 

2. Give an account of their answer. What did they choose 
to consider On inthio ? Of what did they complain 7 

'What did they demand ? What did they say of OnitithiO ? 

3. W by did the Iroquois asstimeso lofty a tone % Mention 
the first cause. What was the consequence ? Mention 

' the second reason. ' . .- - 

4. How did Frontenac resolve to act 1 Give an account of 
his measures. Give an acconnt of the attack on Sche- 
nectady. What do the English accounts say ? 

5. What was his next care? Was' this affected ? What 
is -said of the Iroquois? What is said of the other 
Nations ? Repeat the excuse^ made by the Ottkwai. 
Wlmt wiM iai« of \kt finroag T Digitized by ^.^ 
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0. To what people was the atteation of Frontenaic next 
directed 7 By whom was the plan carried oat 7 De- 
scribe the plan of attack ? 

7. Was the arrival of this squadron expected % How did 
FroDtenac provide for the defence of Quebec? 

8. When did the squadron arrive at Beauport? What was 
sent by Sir William Phipps 7 Was it accepted Where 
did Fronteoac reside 1 What did he resolve, and bj 
whom was the oflBeer met 7 What was practised upon 
him 7 In whose presence did he find hisnself ? What 
was the conduct of the Bnglisb officer? Whom did 
Fronteoac refuse to acknowledge 7 What did the 
Englishman request, and what wa^ Frontenac's an- 
swer 1 In what manner was he conducted back? 
What occurred afterwards 7 

9« Where did the English land, and what reception did 
they meet 7 Describe the bombardment. What were 
the vessels compelled to do 1 Wh«t took place on the 
19th 7 Give an account of the battle of the 20th. 
When did they return to Boston 7 
10. With what was this expedition attended 7 Why did 
not the expedition against Montreal take pUoe 1 What 
did this enable Frontenac to do 7 



CHAPTER VI. 

DIYI8I01TB. 

I. CantimuOion of the Adminittrcaian ofM. de Frantenaot 

16dl n. AdmMttraiUm of M. ik CaiUi^f^, UW. 

—III. Administration ofM. de VaudreuU, 1703. 

I. CoMUNUATION of the ADmNISTBATION OF M. 

DB Frontenac, 1691. — 1. During the year 1691 the 
Iroquois with their English and native allies advanced 
along the River Sorel, or RicbeIieU| to attack Montreal. 
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De Cai^^^res, i^ T«iy able offieer, then Md the 
maod of that city. He had assembled nearly eight 
h^adred Indians in addition to his own countrymen, 
and the assailants after a vei^ sharp contest wore obliged 
to retreat. They burnt thirty houses and barns, *nd 
earned off several priaoners^ whom they pet to the 
most cruel torture. 

2. At length, however, De Frontenac by the un*- 
renitting vigour of his measures secured the delenoe of 
the Cklony so far that in 169? the inhabitants were 
enabled to oultiyate their lands^ and the fur trade was 
renewed and carried oii with considerable advtiPtagei. 

3. In the beginning of 1694 the Iroquois made overr- 
turei of peace. Two Onondagpes arrived at Montreal^ 
and asked thegovernpF if oertain deputies, who wereo^ 
their way, would be received. Though they were 
answered in the affirmative, several months elapsed 
before they appeared, They were well received, and 
lurought sev^al belts with theai) one of ^hieh ej^pressed 
the most friendly disposition, and solicited the rentora- 
tion of the fort at Cataraqui. 

4. On theis return home OureQBhar4 aecempanied 
them. When he came back, he brought with him several 
persons of distinction, who had been long held in 
captivity by the Indiana. Though the first belt9 broiigbt 
by the deputies were friendly, the others were obeeurey 
and all attempts to obtain an explanation were fruillese. 
AU that was contempkited merely seemed to be " To 
auspend the hatchet." The Count rejected all the belts 
except one, delaring tbftt, unless more friendly sentimei^ 
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were entertftined, he could not long einpend the 
threatened blow. 

5. Unwilling to come to an open rupture with a people 
who could muster three thousand warriors, he endea- 
voured to gain time. In the meanwhile he re-established 
the fort at Cataraqui, and strengthened the outposts, 
intending in the summer to commence more active 
measures* " 

6. At length in Jane, 1696, all the forces that could 
be mustered at Cataraqui marched into the canton of 
Onondago. On reaching a lake, they found suspended 
from a tree, two bundles of rushes, which intimated that 
fourteen hundred and thirty-four warriors were waiting 
to engage them. They sailed across the lake immediately 
and formed themselves in regular order of battle, expect, 
ing to engage their enemies. De CailH^res commanded 
the left wing, the Chevalier de Vaudreuil, the right, and 
De Frontenac, then seventy-six years of age, was carried 
in the centre in an elbow-chair. The Five Nations, 
however, did not appear, and their principal fortress was 
found reduced to ashes. It soon, indeed, became 
evident that the Indians had determined to let them 
inarch through their country unmolested. 

7. The Oneidas sent deputies to Frontenac, but he 
would accept nothing short of unconditional surrender. 
De Vaudreuil marched into their country and laid it 
waste. It had been determined to treat the Cayugas 
in the same manner, but the Count returned rather 
suddenly to Montreal, for which the French writers 
•overely censure him. He might, it is thought, have 
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eoQipletely tombled thd Irdqnois at this iktoB. Heoould 

Dot, however, be prevailed upon to destroy the canton 
of the Goyoquine (or Cayugas), of which his friend 
Oureonhar^ was chief. 

8. The shamefol manner in which the Indian allies of 
tbe French were treated frith regard to their chief source 
of wealthy the far trade, gave continual cause of com- 
plaint and discontent. This traffic was carried on by an 
sdv^turous but desperate race, called ** coureurs des 
hois "It was a strict monopoly^ the merchants fitting 
out the coureurs with canoes and merchandize, and reap- 
ing profits so ample that furs to the value of 8000 crowns 
were procured by the French for 1000 crowns. 

9. As soon as the Indians found out the true value of 
their commodities, they, made loud and incessant com- 
plaints. In order to conciliate them it was proposed that 
they should bring their own furs and dispose of them at 
Montreal. The governor, however, and the other mem- 
bers of the administration objected that this would bring 
the Indian allies from the retirement of their forests into 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Five Nations and 
of the British ; and they dreaded that, while the profits 
of the fur trade would be lost, a general confederation 
of the tribes aiight be effected. 

10. In the meantime the Iroquois continued the war 
with vigor, though both they and the English began to 
wish for peace. Negotiations were, however, entered 
into with them through Oureonhar^, in whom Frontenad 
placed great and deserved confidence, but his sudden 
death at Quebec retarded them. Their sucoess waa^ 
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kovoTer, MeitrMi by Am traaiy of peaM iftea^A «! 
Byawiok, September l^b, 1697, ftud the Eagliaii and 
French governcnrs nutiuiUy entered into irraogeoienis 
for maiDtaining harmony among the Indians. The 
tmiouB desire manifetited by both naiions to secure the 
Iriendahip of the Iroquob flattered that bald and dcceit£d 
people, and gave them an exalted opinion of theineeWei. 
The object of both the French and the English should 
have been to diminish their power, but this ralhcr 
tended to increase their consequence and oooodt. 

11. Soon after the conclusion of peace, Loui» Count 
de Frontenac died in the seventy-eighth year of his i^ 
upwards of twenty of which he had spent in Canada. 
His great personal abilities preserved this colony to 
France, and always secured to him the confidenee of the 
king, the respect of his officers and the esteem of th^ 
Indians. He was buried in the ReooUeot diorohat 
Quebec, which formerly stood near the site of the present 
English Cathedral. The only memorial of him now to 
be found in the city is in the street which was called 
from his family name Buade Street. 

II. Administration of M. bb Caii^liebss, 1698.-* 
1. Frontenae was succeeded by De CaiUi^es, who had 
been for some time governor of Montreal. He adminis- 
tered the affairs of the Colony with more steadiness and 
prudence and with equal vigour and address, and in 
1700 effected a general pacification among the Indian 
tribes. Upon the exchange of prisoners which took 
place at this period a most surprising and mortifying 
&ot tiranspired. The natives early sought tbeir homes ; 



the grettof part of tbe Frenoii oapiiTet^ however, were 
fioQod to have eontraoted aoch aa aitaehment to the 
wild freedom of the woods that neither the commanda 
of the king nor the entreaties of their friends oould 
induce them to quit their Indian associates. 

2. Peaee had scarcdij been oondoded between the 
aarage tribes when it was broken by their eiviliaed 
arbours. The sueeession of Plnlip of Anjou to the 
tibroae ef SfNiin gave rise to a long and eventful waif 
between France and Spun. It was begun by Louis XIV* 
v^ every prospect of giving law to all Eorope. Instead 
of this the exploita of o«r great Marlborough and Prinoe 
Ei^oe and the fLM9 of Blenheim: and Rauilies reduced 
liffl lot the lowest oondition» and at one time seemed to 
place his throne in periL The French colonists were 
thus left to their own resources, while England conceived 
the bold design of uniting within her territory the 
whole of North America. * 

d. The lamented death of De Cailli^re% its able 
gova*nory fdaoed Cs«ada in a critical state, and e&dan«« 
fered the Fveneh power in the Colony. 

III. Administration of M. db VAUDRsuiLy 1703. 
—I. The Count de Vaudreuil, who succeeded, proved 
himself worthy of his high office, and for several years 
managed to prevent the colonists from being molested^ 
and to cherish the trade and cultivation of the country, 
la 1708 he carried warlike operations into the British 
frontier settlements, having previously negociated for 
^mumnObf ^ tfa» in)f«oi% idia were flatttfedby 
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beiD^ treated as an independent power* Little raeoear, 
however, attended these operations, and he was soon 
compelled again to resume a de^Bosive position* 

2. The persecutions of the Protestants in France 
caused at this time a religious animosity to be added to 
the hatred entertained towards the French. This 
unfortunately encouraged a spirit of discord amongst 
the colonists themselves. A people like the New Eng- 
land ers, who had themselves but just escaped from 
persecution, could not look with indifference lipon their 
persecuted French Protestant brethren. Some of the 
persons in power amongst them, however, did not 
sympathize in this sentiment^ and estrangement from 
each other and opposition to authority increased 
daily. 

3. During all the changes which took place in the 
colonies it is surprising how the Iroquois contrived to 
preserve their neutrality, as they had it in their po-rer 
to gain information on both sides. . The court that was 
paid to them by both powers probably fost^ed in them 
habits of dissimuktion. Wh«i the | nglish called the 
Five Nations to assist them against the French, they 
showed the greatest unwillingness. They alleged that, 

' " When they concluded a treaty, they intended to keep 
it, but that the Europeans seemed to enter into such 
engagements solely for the purpose of breaking them ;" 
anjd one old chief, with the rude freedom of his countryi 
intimated that " The nations were both drunk." 

-. i^ Ia 1709 a petiM of th9 luim^QfVeteli laid before 
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the cmirt of Queen Anne a plan for the conquest of 
Canada, and was supplied with authority and resourcesi 
supposed to be sufficient fat its accomplishment. The 
English forces which had been destined for the St* 
Lawrence were, however, required in Portugal ; and 
thus the Marquis de VaudreUil had time to make better 
preparations for defence. 

5. The British in the meantime had occupied Lakes 
George and Champlain and erected forts. But the 
Iroquois treacherously deceived them and attempted to 
poison the water they dra^k; They immediately aban-;' 
doned the enterprise and returned: to New York, after 
burning their canoes, and reducing their forts to ashes. 

6. Canada now enjoyed a short interval of repose, 
though it was understood that the English were making^^ 
active preparations for n fresh expedition, and were 
sparing no pains to secure the co-operation of the Five 
Nations. At this time the French were engaged in a 
desperate struggle with an Indian nation called the 
Outagamis or Fox^s. These people, who dwelt in tho 
upper territory, were at last reduced to the necessity of 
humbly soliciting terms of peace, but the Fren<ch were 
persuaded by their savage auxiliaries to push matters to 
the last extremity, and this unfortunate tribe was nearly 
exterminated. 

7. A combined land and sea expedition against 
Canada took place in 1711. This expedition was 
shamefully managed, and the British fleet,- owing to 
tempestuous weather and ignorance of the coast, met 
with to many disastidn that it wm obHged to rttnm to 
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BortOB. Tbey lost ftt th^ Seven laland* near th» a^otb 
of the River St. Lewrence in one day eifbt veaseU, and 
eight httndfed and eightj^four offieera^ soldiers and 
seamen. 

8. The restoration of peace between France and 
England by the treaty of Utrecht took place m 1713, 
by which France retained Canada, but Ceded Acadia and 
Newfbundltmd^ and made over to Great Britain all her 
daims to the sovereignty of the Five Nations. This ones 
more left the Cotony an interval of rest, which lasted 
ten years* during whieb her trade and researoes were 
greatly increased. The Marquis de Vavdreuil ayaiied 
himself of the peace to strMigthen the lertifioations (d 
Quebec and Montreal^ the training of the tniHtaiy, 
amoontiBg to 5,000 in a popuktioB of 25,000, was 
eardulty attended to, and barracks were e<mstriieted« 
An assessment was levied on the inhabitants for the 
support of the troops and the ereotion of fOrtifieations. 
During the remainder of M«de VaiidreaiFs adminiatra* 
tion, whidi was terminated by his death in 1726^ the 
province prospered nnder his vigilant, firm and just 
government. 

d. Charlevoix, a French traveller^ visited Canada in 
1720 and 1721, and gives a most interesting description 
of the country. Quebec then contained, about seven 
thoosand inhabitants, botk^ the Upper a^ Lowev towns 
were built, and the view firom the summit of the rock 
when the shores should be cultivated, he anticipated, 
could not be equaled. The society was extremely 
agreeaWe, and the Fnsnch Ui^ui^ spoken ia ito 
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^;re»tesi purity. The ipilitary ofBeers and the sobless^ 
faowevePy under this gay exterior concealed great poverty, 
Tbey considered that their English neighbours knew 
better how to accumulate wealth than they did, but were 
quite ign<Mrant how to enjoy it> whilst they understood 
thoroughly the most elegant and agreeable modes of 
spending it. The only employment suited to their taste 
was the fur trade, and little fortunes were occasionally 
nadAy but they were in such baste to expend these in 
pleasure and display tfiat he compares them to little 
hillocks of sand in the deserts of Africa, which rise and 
disappear almost at the same instant. 

10. The patient and laborious pursuits oi agriculture 
bad at thi$ time drawn little attention ; the lumber trade 
was yet in |ta infancy ; and the absence of gold and silver 
had always caused New France to be regarded as of little 
importance. T^e coasts of the St. Lawrence were 
already laid out in s^gneurie?^ and tolerably cultivated. 
On the Biyer Becancour dwelt a b^ron bearing the title 
of that river, and holding the office of inspector of 
highwaysj though he lived almost in a desert. Three 
Rivera was an agreeable place, containing about eight 
hundred inhaibitants ; the iron mines had not yet been 
Wor|(edy though they had been for some time discovered* 

11» Coasting along the southern shore of Lake St. 
Veiwft he Jitade p^ticular observations on the district 
of St* Francis, wbere^ though the land was of excellent 
quality^ be found the farn^ers few and poor. Of the 
beauty of the island and city of Montreal he speaks in 
tWiRs^gra^^ adn^ratioui as indeed most subsequent 
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visitors have done. He makes no estimate of the popda- 
fion, but we know from other sources that in 1720 it 
did not exceed three thousand, though both the upper 
and lower parts of the town had been built, and a suburb 
had been commenced. The neighbouring village <rf 
Sault St. Louis and Montmagny were inhabited by 
friendly Indians, who served as barriers agaiast their 
more savage countrymen. 

12. Above Montreal only detached stations for defence 
and trade existed, and he passed with his suite through 
the rapids to Lake Ontario in Indian Canoies. At Fort 
Cataraqui, now Kingston, his description gives no 
intimation of the existence of cultivation or settlement. 
His voyage along the southern shore, performed in 
slender canoes, obliged him to follow every winding, 
and often to sail many miles out of the dhreet way. 

13. At length he reached the River Niagara, and 
came to a cottage which was inhabited by the Sieur de 
Joncaire. Here he found several officers of rank and a 
few soldiers, but apparently little cultivation. 

14. Charlevoix of course visited the Falls, which mast 
have been somewhat different then than they now are, 
if we may trust to the representation given of them by 
Father Hennepin, who was there about forty years 
feefore Charlevoix. This sketch represents a 'projecting 
rock upon the west or Canadian side of the River, which 
turned a part of the water into the main feH. Nothing 
of this kind now exists, therefore a change must have 
taken place, but of what amount no monument remains 
to point out. The general opinion is that they have 
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receded considerably, and this opinion is borne out by 
Professor Lyell and the principal geologists of Canada 
and the United States. 

15. The Indians carried the canoes of the party from 
the River below to the River above the Falls, and, after 
viewing these amazing cataracts with great delight, they 
embarked and proceeded to Lake Erie. Charlevoix 
speaks of the climate with rapture, and says that, as he 
sailed along the Canadian shore, he found " Water clear 
as the purest fountain, abundance of game, and a beau- 
tiful landscape, bounded by the noblest forests in the 
world." 

16. Five days' sail along these lovely shores brought 
him to Detroit. He regarded this as the most beautiful 
and fruitful part of all Canada. A French fort had been 
erected fifteen years before, but various untoward 
accidents had reduced it to almost nothing. Then he 
proceeded to Michilimackinac, near the adjoining Lakes 
Huron, Michigan and Superior. He does not appear to 
have visited Lake Superior, which has indeed been till 
lately very little known* Now, however, it attracts the 
attention of the whole continent, vast mines of the 
richest copper having been recently found bbth on the 
Canadian and United States' shores. Like the other 
places mentioned in the voyage, Michilimackinap was a . 
mere fort, surrounded by an Indian village. It appears, 

^indeed, from his whole description that above Montreal 
there was nothing at his time which could be called a 
colony. 
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QueHiam oh Part TT.-^Chapter 6. 
What are the diyinons of Chapter YI ? 
I.— 1 . What is said of the Iroquois 1 By whom was Montreal 
commanded ? What troops had he assembled ? And 
what was the resnlt ? Give an aaooont of their craelties. 

2 . What did Frontenac at length secure for the colonists? 

3. What overtures did the Iroquois now make ? Who ar- 
rived at M'o&ti'eal ? Bid they arrive quickly? How 
were they received ? And what is said gf the belts ? 

4. Who accompanied them home ? Who returned with 
Oureonhare? What is said of the belts? What seemed 

: to be contemplated by them ? How did Frontenac act ? 

6. What did he endeavor to gain? Give an account of 
his proceedings ? 

jS. Into what canton did the FreD^h troofkB noarch ? How 
did they receive a notice from the Indians ? Did they 
proceed ? Describe the order of battle ? Did the Five 
Sationfl s^ipear? What is said «f their priftdpal 
fortress? What soon became evident? 

7. Did Frontenac accept the overtures of the OneidasT 
Who marched into th«ir territory ? Why do the French 

f writers censure Frontenac ? What is it thought he 

' might have done at this time ? Why did he return? 

8* What gave the IiuUaHB jiet oaufle of oSeiaoe ? By 

whom was the traffic carried on ? What is said of this 

traffic ? And of the profits arising from it ? 

9. Did the Indians submit to this? What was proposed? 

What objection was made to this ? What waa dreaded ? 

10. What is said of the Iroquois and English? Through 
whom were negooiatlons entered into? What retarded 
them ? How was their success ^^cmred ? . What effect 
had this ? What should have been the object of both 
nations? 

11. Whejpi did Frontesiao d^e 1 What is said of him? 
Where was he buried ? Where is the only memorial 
of him now to be found in Quebec ? 

.IL**-«1. By whom^.was Frontenae succeeded? How did he 
! administer affairs 1 And what did he effect? What 

transpired at the exchange of prisoners ? What is said 
of the natives? WlKftt of the French? 
2. By whom was the new peace broken ? To what did 
the succession of Philip give rise ? By whom was it 
begun? What is>«Md of Marlborough and Prince 
Eugene ? What was the consequence ? What design 
was formed by England ? " ^ ^^ 
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3. What is. said of the death o^ Be Caillieres ? 
III.—I. Who succeeded ? And how did he manage pnhlic 
affairs ? Into what country did he carry his warlike 
operations ? What was the result 1 

2. How was a religious animosity engendered ? What 
effect had this? What is said of the New Englanders? 
What of some of the English colonists in power? 

3. What of the Iroquois ? In what manner were they 
enabled to do this, and what habits were fostered in 
them? What spirit did ^he Five Nations evince? 
What did they say ? Bepeat the sayings of an old chief. 

4. What plan was now proposed 1 How was it defeated ? 
What did this enable Vaudreuil to do? 

5. Give an account of the proceedings of the British^and 
of the Iroquois. What was the result ? 

6. What is said of the English ? With whom were the 
French at war? To what state were the^r redtded?, 
What was the issue ? 

T. What took place in ITII ? Whatbefel the fleets How 
znany vessels did the British lose ? 

8. Name the conditions of the peace of Utrecht in 1713. 
What effect had this upon Canada? What measures 
were taken by the Harqui« ? For what purpose was an 
assessment levied ? What is said of the administra- 
tion of M. de Vaudreuil 7 

9. Who visited Canada at this time ? What does he say 
of Quebec ? What of the society, language and noblesse? 
What of their opinion of the English 1 What of the 
fur trade? To what does he compare these little 
fortunes 7 

10. What is said of agriculture ? What of the timher 
trade 7 What of the absence of gold and silver 7 How 
were the coasts laid out ? Where did he find a high- 
way inspector t What is said of Three Bivers ? 

11. What of th« district of St. Francis? What of the 
beauty of the Island of Montreal ? What of the popula- 
tion ? What of the Indians ? 

12. How did he reach Lake Ontario? What is said of 
' Kingston 7 How was this voyage performed 1 

13. What river did he enter? Whom did he find there ? 

14. What is said of the Falls 7 Describe the sketoh given 
by Father Hennepin. Does this still exist 1 What is 
the general opinion 1 

15. How were the canoes conveyed to the river aboTe th9 
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Falls ? What does Charlevoix say of the climate, and 
of the country ? 
16. What place did he visit, and how did he regard it ? 
What is said of the French fort f Whither did he then 
go,? What is said of Lake Superior 1 What of Michili- 
mackinac ? In what state was the whole country above 
Montreal in 1721 ? 



CHAPTER VII. 

DIVISIONS. 

/. Administration of the Marquis de BeauhamoiSj 1726. 
— 11. Administration ofM. de GaUssonih'e, 1747. — 
M. de Jonquihef 1749 — and temporarily of ^ Baron 
de LongtAoml. — III, Administration ofM- de Quesne, 
1752 — IV. AdministraHon of M. VaudreuU, 1755. 

1. Administration op M, Beauharnois, 1726.— 
1. The death of the Marquis de Vaudreuil in 1726 was 
deservedly lamented by the Canadians. He was suc- 
ceeded in 1726 by the Marquis de Beauharnois. His 
ambitious administration excited greatly the alarm of 
the English colonists of New York and New England. 

2. Beauharnois continued in power twenty years, and 
diligently employed himself in promoting the interests 
of the Colony. He planned an enterprise to cross 
America to the South Sea, which did not succeed. He 
erected also the important fort at Crown Point on Lake 
Champlain, with several other forts at dillerent places, 
for the purpose of keeping the English within the 
Alleghany Mountains, and preventing their approach to 
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th« Lakesy the St. Lawrexiee) the Mississippi, and their 
tributary streams. 

3. The war between Great Britain and France led to 
the reduction of Cape Breton in 1745 by a British 
naval and military force, assisted by the provincial 
troops of tlie New England colonies. The successful 
battle of Fontenoy in Europe, however, roused the 
martial ^irit of the Canadians to attempt the re<con- 
quest of Nova Scotia in 1746 and 1747, in which they 
£uJed, and the treaty of Aix la Chapelle in 1748 
suspended further hostilities. 

4. Commissioners were then appointed to settle a 
boundary line between the British and French territories 
iu North America. The Canadian government imme- 
diately proceeded to survey the projected line of 
demarcation with a great display of military pomp, cal- 
culated to impress on the minds of the Indians the idea 
that France would assert her rights to the limits marked. 
Leaden plates, bearing the arms of France, were sunk 
at such distances upon this line as the Canadian governor 
in his liberality pleased to assign to England, and the 
whole ceremony was conducted with much formality. 
Such an imprudent step seriously alarmed the Indiansr 
aud terminated in their active co-operation with the 
English for the utter expulsion of the French from 
North America. 

5. About this time a royal edict directed that no 
country houses should be built but on farms of one acre 
and a half in front and forty back. This law had the 
effect of confining the population along the hanks of the 
River, and the whole shore from Quebec to Montreal was 
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soon settled \rith cultivated farmd. A f^kvotirabie change 
took place too in the fur trade, and a tnore liberal and 
equitable system appears to have been adopted. A large 
annual fair was opened at Montreal under judicious 
regulations, and became the general centre of the trade. 

IT. Administration op the Count db Gaijbsonibbe, 
1747, — 1. The Count de Galissoni^e, a nobleman ef 
great acquirements, succeeded M. de Beauharnots ia 
1747. He was superseded bj the SieUr de la Jojaquiere 
in 1749, who was succeeded temporarily by the BaroD 
de Longueuil until the arrival of the Marquis du Quesne 
as governor-general. 

III. Administration of the Marquis db Qubsnb, 
1752. — 1. De Quesne appears, more openly than any 
other governor, to have carried on the system of en- 
croaching on the British Colonies. So far did he 
proceed that the fort at Pitsburg, bearing his name, 
was erected within the confines of. Virginia. 

2. The British immediately erected another in the 
immediate vicinity, which they quaintly termed Necessity. 
To this a garrison was dispatched from Virginia under the 
command of George Washington, whose name after- 
wards became so illustrious, and who then held a 
beutenant-coloneFs commission in the British army. 
Washington, on his march to assume the command of 
Fort Necessity, was met by a party from Fort Du Quesne 
under M. de Jumonville, who peremptorily forbade the 
English to proceed further. The mandate was answered 
by a burst of indignation and a volley of musquetry, 
which killed Jumonville and several of his men. The 
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Freaob at Fort du Quesne however quickly oommenoed 
offensive hostilities. Invested Necessity and obliged 
Washington to capitulate. 

3. A great alarm was now spread through the English 
settlements, and a plan of common defence was brought 
forward in a convention held at Albany in July, 1754. 
At this meeting Benjamin Franklin proposed a general 
union of the C(xlomes to resist the French, Though not 
i^n acted iq>ony this document was the basis of the- 
federal union subsequently formed for the overthrow of 
the British dominion m the present United States^ 

4. En^^and was at this time preparing for an open, 
war with France, which the ambition of Frederick of 
Prussia and the state of Europe soon rendered general* 
A strong fleet with troops was despatched from France 
to re^inforce Quebec ; an English fleet pursued it, but 
ftueoeeded in capturing only two frigates, with the: 
engineers and Iroops on board, ojd the Ba^ks of Newi^ 
£c>undland. 

IV. AniONISTBATION OF TSi! SlBXJ^ DB VaUDBEI^IIii 

1755» — 1. The Marquis de Quesne having resigned 
If as succeeded by the Sieurde Vaudreuil, the last French 
governor in Canada. This administration was auspici- 
ously opened by the defeat of the brave but rash general 
Braddock in one of the defiles of the AUeghany Moun« 
tains. Braddock, unaccustomed to Indian warfarej 
n^lectcid every precaution of scouts and outposts, and 
refused to make proper preparations for the meeting of 
the French and their Indian allies* Whan the British 
entered a. gorge where retreat was impossible, theiy, 
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poured upon them from their ambuscades a deadly fire, 
under which numbers of the unfortunate soldiers fell. 
Braddock himself was killed, and the remainder of the 
army was saved only by the intrepidity of Colonel 
George Washington, who now for the first time distin- 
guished himself, and won back the laurels he had lost at 
Fort Necessity. 

2. These troops having afterwards joined the pro- 
vincial force under Generals Johnson, Lyman and 
Shirly, repulsed an attack made by the French under 
Baron IMeskau. After a battle of four hours' duration 
the French retreated to Crown Point, with a loss of one 
thousand men and the capture of their leader, who 
was severely wounded. 

3. This success restored the drooping spirits of the 
British army, and these battles helped to train the colo- 
nists for those contests which they were to wage with 
those very men by whose side they now fought hand to 
hand against the French. Little did Washington then 
contemplate the destiny that awaited him. 

4. France, now fully aware of the importance of Cana- 
da, sent out a chosen body of troops under the command 
of the gallant and experienced Marquis de Montcalm* 
He obtained a series of successes, terminating by the 
reduction of the important British forts at Oswego and 
Fort Edward, near Lake George. This victory was 
stained by the barbarous murder of near two thousand 
English prisoners by the Indian allies of the French. 
This monstrous deed completely roused the indignation 

' the English, and led to those mighty preparations 
hich finally destroyed the power of France in Ameriea 
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5. As some compensation for these losses, the forti- 
fied and garrisoned town of Louisburg, in the Island 
of Cape Breton, was taken in the most gallant manner 
bj the English army under General Amherst and 
Brigadier General Wolfe, the future conqueror of Ca- 
nada. In 1758 Fort Frontenac, near Kingston, and 
Fort Du Quesne, near the Ohio river, were captured 
by the colonists. 

6. The campaign of 1759 was opened with a plan 
of combined operations by sea and land. Canada was 
to be invaded at three different points by generals of 
high talent. The Commander-in-chief, General Am- 
herst, undertook the reduction of the forts at Crown 
Point and Ticonderoga. He was to cross Lake 
Champlain, and, proceeding along the Richelieu, was to 
reach the St. Lawrence and join the other army before 
Quebec. The force, destined to proceed by sea to 
Quebec, was under the command of the heroic General 
Wolfe. General Prideaux, with another army and a 
large body of friendly Indians under Sir Wm. Johnson, 
was appointed to reduce the fort at Niagara. 

7. Wolfe's army, amounting to about eight thousand 
men, was conveyed to the vicinity of Quebec by a fleet 
of vessels of war and transports, and landed in two 
divisions on the Island of Orleans on the 27th of June. 
The Marquis de Montcalm made vigorous preparations 
for defending Quebec. His armed force consisted of 
about thirteen thousand men, of whom six battalions 
were regulars, and the remainder well disciplined 
Canadian militia, with some cavalry and Indians. He 
ranged these forces from the Eiver St. Charles to t^ 
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Falls of Montmorency, with the view of oppoding &e 
landing of the British. 

8. Wolfe first attempted the entrenchment of Mont^ 
morency, landing his troops ander cover of the fire from 
the ships of war, hut was gallantly repulsed hy the 
French. In consequence of this repulse he sent des" 
patches to England, stating that he had doubts of being 
able to reduce Quebec during that catBpaigii. His 
prospects indeed were not encouraging, the great strong" 
hold kept up an incessant fire from its almost inacces- 
sible position, bristling with guns, diefended by a supe-* 
rior force, and inhabited by a hostile population. Above 
the City steep banks rendered landing almost impossible; 
below, the country for eight miles was embarrassed by 
two rivers, many redoubts and watchful Indians. A 
part of the fleet lay above the town, and the remainder 
in the north channel between the Island of Orleans and 
Montmorency. 

9. Soon after this repulse, however, Wolfe roused his 
brave and vigorous spirit, called a council of war, and pro* 
posed, it is generally said at the instigation of his second 
In command. General Townsend, to gain the Heights of 
Abraham behind and above the City, commanding th^ 
weakest part of the fortress. The council acceded to this 
daring proposal, and their heroic commander commenced 
bis preparations, in the meanwhile making such active 
demonstrations against Montcalm's position that the 
French still believed it to be his main object. 

10. On the 11th of September the greater part of the 
troops landed and marched up the south shore opposite 

Quebec, forded the river Etchemiu; and embarked on 
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board the men of war and transports which lay abovo 
the town. On the 12th the ships c^ war sailed nine 
miles up the River to Cap Rouge. This feint deceived 
Montoalm, and he detached De Bour gainville, who with 
his army <^ reserve proceeded still farther up the Rivei> 
to preTent the English from landings During the night 
the English troops dro^^d silently down the River 
with the current in boats, and at four o'clock in the 
morning began to land. 

11. it is surprising how the troops contrived to land| 
as the French had posted sentries along the shore to 
challenge boats and give the alarm. The first boat waa 
questioned, when Captain Donald McDonald, one of 
Frasei^s Highlanders, who was perfectly well acquainted 
with the French language and oustoms, answered to 
" Que t^e P" which is their challei^, the word, '' La 
Fr<mc€»^^ When the sentinel demanded ^* A ^el 
regimmt ?^' the captain repHed ^^ i>« la Rwm^^' which 
he knew by accident to be one of those commanded by 
De BourgainvJIle. The soldier te>ok it for granted that 
it was an expected convoy, and aaying ^ Patae,'^ the 
boats proceeded without furth^ question. One of the 
sentries more wary than the rest, running down to the 

Vater's edge, called out ^ P&urquoi, est^cs (fts vous n$ 
parlex fas plus hawt ?'^ to which the captain answered 
in a soft tone of voice *^ Taw-^ct, naiu smxms fnUndusJ^ 
Thus cautioned, the sentiy retired, and the boats pro* 
ceeded without further altercation and landed at the 
spot now celebrated as " Wolfe's Cove." 

12. General Woke was one of the first on shiure, and, 
on seeing the difficulty of ascending the peeipioe^ ob^ 
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served familiarly to Captain McDonald, ** I do not 
believe there is any possibility of getting up, but yoa 
must do your endeavour/' Indeed the precipice here 
was to irt^ep that there seemed no possibility of scaling 
it, but the Highlanders, grasping the bushes which 
grew on its face, ascended the woody precipice with 
courage and dexterity. They dislodged a small body 
of troops that defended a narrow pathway up the bank ; 
and, a few more mounting, the General drew up the 
rest in order as they arrived. With great exertion 
they reached the summit, and in a short time Wolfe had 
bis whole army drawn up in regular order on the plains 
above. 

13. Montcalm, struck with this unexpected movement, 
concluded that, unless Wolfe could be driven from this 
position, Quebec was lost. Hoping probably that only 
a detachment had as yet reached it, he lost his usual 
prudence and forbearance, and finding that his opponent 
had gained so much by hazarding all, he, with an infa- 
tuation for which it is difficult to account, resolved to 
meet the British army. 

14. He crossed the St. Charles on the 13th, sallying 
forth from a strong fortress without field artillery, with- 
out even waiting the return of Bourgainville, who witjT 
two thousand men formed a corps of observation. Before 
he could concentrate his forces, he advanced with haste 
and precipitation, and commenced a most gallant attack 
when within about two hundred and fifty yards of the 
English line. The English moved forward regularly, 
firing steadily until within thirty or forty yards of the 
French, when they gave a general volley which did 
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great execution. The English had only a light cannon, 
Tvhich the sailors had dragged up the heights with ropes. 
The sabre therefore and the bayonet decided the day. 
The agile Scotch Highlandcrs^with their stout claymores, 
served the purpose of cavalry, and the steady fire of the 
[English Fusiliers compensated in some degree for the 
want of artillery. 

15. The heroism of Montcalm was as conspicuous as 
that di his illustrious opponent ; both headed their men ; 
both rushed with eagerness where the battle raged most 
fiercely. Often by their personal prowess and example 
did they change the fortune of the moment. Both were 
repeatedly wounded, but still fought on with enthusiasm. 
And at last both these gallant commanders fell mortally 
wounded, whilst advancing to the last deadly charge at 
the head of their respective columns. 

16. Wolfe was first wounded in the wrist. He im- 
mediately wrapped a handkerchief round his arm, and, 
putting himself at the head of his grenadiers, led them 
on to the charge. He was then struck with a second 
ball, but still pressed on, when, just as the enemy were 
about to give way, he received a third ball in the breast 
and groin, and sank. When they raised him from the 
ground, he tried with a faint hand to clear the death- 
mist from his eyes. He could not see how the battle 
went, and was sinking to the earth, when the cry, 
" They run ! they run !" arrested his fleeting spirit. 
" Who run ?" asked the dying hero. " The French," 
replied his supporter, •* they give way everywhere." 
« What !" said he, " do they run already ? now God be 
praised,— I die happy f and, so saying, the youthful 
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victor breathed his last. Such was the death of Wolfe 
at the early age of thirty->fiye| when but few men begin 
even to appear on the theatre of great events. 

17. There b a small monument on the place of his 
death, with the date and this inscription, '^ Here Wolfe 
died victorious.''* He was too precious to be left even 
on the field of his glory ; England, jealous of his ashes, 
laid them with his father's in Greenwich, the town in 
which he was born. The news of these events reached 
Britain but forty-eight hours later than the first disooa- 
raging despatch, and spread universal joy for the great 
victory* and sorrow for its price. Throughout broad 
England were illuminations and songs of triumph ; one 
country village was, however, silent and still — ^there 
Wolfe's widowed mother mourned her only son. 

18. Wolfe is described as of a handsome person, with 
fair complexion and sandy hair, possessing a countenance 
calm, resolute, and beaming with intelligence. He was 
to have been married on his return from Quebec to a 

* The monument hare referre4 to haying a few jeats ago 
become dilapidated, a new one was erected at the expense of 
the troops serving in Canada. It consists of a neat Ooriathiaa 
pUlac, surmounted by a Bomim h«liaet and sword. It u 
protected by a substantial iron railing, and bears the follow- 
ing inscription on the side facing the St. Lawrence : — « This 
pillar was erected by the British Army in Oanada^ A.D. 1849| 
His Excellency Lieutenant*General Sir Benjamin d'Urban, 
G.C.B., K.C.H., &c., Commander of the Forces, to replace 
that erected by Govemor'^eneral Lord Aylmer, G.C.B.) in 
^ 1832, which was broken and buried beneath." 

On the side facing the plains of Abraham the monument 
bears the following simple inscription :— . 

B9RS DIBQf 

WOLFE 
TiOTaRioina«itized by Google 
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most Mniabk and accomplished young lady. Six yearn 
after bis death she became the wife of the last Duke of 
Bolton, and died in 1809. A very interesting and 
beautiful monument is erected to the memory of Wolfe 
in Westminster Abbey. 

19. The chivalrous Montcalm idso died nobly^ When 
bis wounds were pronounced mortal, he expressed hia 
thankfulness that he should die before the surrender of 
Quebec. On being visited by the commander of the gar- 
rison, M. de Ramzay, and by the commandant De Rous- 
sellon, he entreated him to endeavour to secure the 
refcreat of the army beyond Cap Rouge. On De Ram- 
say's pressing to receive his commands, he refused to 
interfere, and addressed himself to his religious duties^ 
passing the rest of the night with the Bishop and his 
confessor. 

20. Before he died, he paid the victorious army this 
magnanimous compliment, *' Since it has been my mis- 
fortune to be discomfited and mortally wounded, it is a 
great satisfaction to me to be vanquished by so brave and 
generous an enemy." Almost his last act was to write a 
letter, recommending the French prisoners to the gene- 
rosity of their victors. He died at five o'clock on the 
morning of the 14th of September, and was buried in 
an excavsMtion made by the bursting of a shell, within 
the precincts of the Ursuline convent. 

21. The battle had scarcely closed before Bourgain- 
viUe appeiared in sight ; but the fate of Canada was 
decided, the critical moment was gone. He retired to 
Pointe aux Trembles e» ba^, where he encamped^ and 
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thence he retreated to Three Rivers and Montreal. 
Had all the French forces been concentrated under 
Montcalm, it is doubtful if the heroism of the British 
troops could have secured the victory, so great was the 
valour displayed. On the 17th a flag of truce came out 
of the city, and on the 18th a capitulation was ejected 
on terms honourable to the French, who were not made 
prisoners, but conveyed home to their own country. 
General Murray then assumed the command. 

21. It is universally conceded that the Scotch High- 
landers contributed greatly to the success of the enter- 
prise. The French had formed the most frightful and 
absurb notions of the ** Sauvages d'Ecosse," as they 
called them. 

23. Well was Great Britain rewarded at Quebec for 
the wise measures she had adopted of employing the 
Highland clans. They were composed of some of the 
bravest and noblest of men. They lay under the impu- 
tation of disloyalty from having taken part with Charles 
Stuart in the rebellion of 1745 ; but gladly entered into 
the British service, and embraced every opportunity of 
proving their attachment to the more moderate and 
grateful house of Brunswick. The command of these 
forces was given to officers chosen from amongst the 
most esteemed Scottish families ; a hardy and intrepid 
race of men was thus drawn into the army, who served 
the crown with fidelity, fought with valour, and con- 
quered for England in every part of the World. 

24. The battalion of Highlanders at Quebec was com- 
manded by the Hon^^^ Simon Frazer, son of that Lord 
iovat who was beheaded for high treason. Eight bun- 
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dred of the men belonged to his own estate, and six 
hundred and sixty were added by the gentlemen of the 
country around ; so that the battalion, commanded by 
" The Master of Lovat," consisted of fourteen hundred 
and sixty men. They formed a splendid body, wore 
the full Highland costume, winter and summer, even 
in this rigorous climate ; their arms were musket and 
broad sword, whilst many wore the dirk. In all their 
movements they were attended by their chaplain, the 
Rev. Robert Macpherson. The temperance and moder- 
*ion of their behaviour soon overcame prejudice, and 
produced everywhere a favourable impression of " Tho 
Sods of the Mountain." 

25. The capture of Quebec ma^ be said to have deci- 
ded the fate of the French dominion in Canada. In a 
short time General Amherst with his large force reduced 
the strong forts of Ticonderoga and Crown Point ; and 
General Prideaux, aided by Sir William Johnson and 
his Indians, took Niagara. 

26. We have dwelt on this memorable period of our 
history at more length than usual, because we wish 
every child in Canada to know how our dominion here 
was won, and why it is that the flag of *^ Dear Old 
England" now floats over the walls of Quebec. 



Questions on Part II. — Chapter 7. 
What are the divisions of Chapter VII. 7 
I.— 1. What is said of the death of the Marquis de Vaudreuil 1 
By whom was he succeeded ? What is said of his ad- 
zninistratioD ? 

2, How long did Beauharnois continue in power ? What 
did he plan ? What forts did he erect, and for what 
purpose ? 

3. TjKv« an accotint of tho reduction of Cape Breton. 
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What is said of the battle of Fontenoj 1 And what 
did the Canadians attempt ? 

4. For what purpose were commissioners appointed ? 
What is said of the Canadian government 7 Give an 
account of their proceedings. What effect had this 
upon the Indians? 

6. What royal edict was passed *? What effect had this 
edict? What change took place in the fur ttade? 
What was opened at Montreal 7 
II. — 1. Who succeeded Beauharnois? By whom was De Galis- 

Bonlere followed 7 
III. — 1. What system did Du Quesne carry on 7 Where did he 
erect a fort t 
2. What was done by the British ? What remarkable raaa 
commanded the garrison ? By whom was he met 1 What 
orders did M. de Jumonrille issue? How was this 
mandate answered 1 What wae the result?. 

^. What general convention was held? What was pro- 
posed 7 Of what was this eventually the basis 7 

4. For what was England now preparing 7 What is said 
of the French fleet? What is said of an English fleets 
rV.— 1. By whom was Du Quesne succeeded 1 How did his ad- 
ministration open? What did Braddock neglect? 
What ensued ? What was the fete of Braddock, and 
how was the remainder of the army saved? 

2. How did these troops distinguisbed themselTes? 
Whither did the French retreat ? 

3. What is said of this success 1 What effect had these 
battles 7 What is said of Washington 1 

4. Who was now sent out to Canada with troops 1 What 
did he obtain? Give an account of the barbarous 
murder perpetrated at Fort Edward 7 What effect did 
this produce ? 

5. Where were the British troops successful 7 What 
forts were captnred 7 

6. How was the campaign of 1759 opened? How was 
Canada to be invaded? What did General Amherst 
undertake? How was he then to proceed? By whom 
Was the force destined for Quebec commanded 7 What 
was the destination of Geneual Prideaux '{ 

7. What is said of Wolfe's army ? What is said of the 
preparations made by Montcalm ? Describe his force. 
Where did he range them? 

8. Where did Wolfe make his flrst attempt, and with what 
result ? What did he send to England 1 Give an 
account of bis prospects. What appeared above the 
citj ? What below 7 Where did the fleet 119 f 
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9. What 18 said of Wolfe 7 What proposal was made ? 

Was it acceded to 7 How did be act meanwbile % 
10. On what side of the St. Lawrence did the troops land 1 

What was done on the 12th 7 Did this succeed 7 How 

did the troops descend the River 7 
11'. What is surprising in this event 7 Give an account of 

Captain M'Donald's " ruse de ffu^rre.'' . What did the 

soldier think was passing ? What question did one of 

the sentries ask 7 Bepeat the answer. Where did the 

boats land 7 

12. What remark did Wolfe make 7 What is said of the 
precipice 7 How was it overcome 1 Whom did thej 
dislodge 7 How did the General act % What had he 
the pleasure to behold 7 

13. What was Montcalm's copclusion ? Give au account 
of his proceedings. 

14. What error did he commit? Describe tbQ hasty but 
- gallant attack. How did the English advanc^ 1 What 

artillery did they possess 7 How was the day decided 7 
What is said of the Highlanders t What is said of 
Montcalm and Wolfe % What is said of their prowess 7 
What is flaid of their wounds? What w said of their 
death 7 

16. Where was Wolfe first wounded 7 Where did he receive 
the fatal blow 7 What effort did he make ? Repeat 
his last conversation and dying words. What is said 
of Wolfe 1 ^ 

17. What is placed on the spot where he died.7 Where 
was he buried 7 How was the news received in'Britain 7 
What rejoicing took place 7 Why was one counter 
Tillage delicately left m quietude 7 

10. Describe his person. Give an aeconnt of his intended 
marriage. Whom did she marry, and when did she 
die 7 Wbete is his monument erected 7 

15. What is said of Montcalm t Give an instance of his 
humanity for his men. How did he pass the night 
preceding his death 7 

20. Repeat the compliment paid. to the British troops by 
Montcalm. Mention one of his last acts. When did 
be die ? Where was he buried t 

21. What is said of Canada 7 Whither did Bourgainville 
retire 7 What is said of the PrenCh forces T What 
was effected on the 18tfa 7 On what terms 1 Who then 
assumed the command 7 **• .,. h 

22. What is said of the Scotch Highlanders? What did 

ey believe t .„,_., Google 
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23. What is said of Qreat Britain 1 Of whom were the 
clans composed ? Why were they thought dfsloyal ? 
What is said of them ? To whom was the command 
of the clans given ? What was the consequence "? 

24. Who commanded the battalion of I:]ighlanders at 
Quebec ? Of how many men did it consist ? Describe 
their dress. Describe their arms. What impression 
did they produce ? 

26. What may be said of the capture of Quebec? What 
success had Generals Amherst and Prideaux ? 

36. Why has this period in our history been enlarged 
upon? 



PART III. 
CANADA UNDER THE BRITISH. 

OOLONIAIi HISTORY BXTENDINa FROM THB CONQUEST OF 

QUBBSO) 1759, TO THS UNION OF THB PBOYINCBS 

OF UPPBR AND I.OWBR CANADA, 1840, A 

PBRIOD OF BIQHTT-ONB XBARS. 

CHAPTER L 

DIVISIONS. 

J. History from the Conquest of Quebec, 1759, to the 
\ Treaty 6f Paris^ 1763.—//. Fnm the Ttwty of 
Paris, 1763, to the Declaration of Independence of 
ike United St(ae^, 1774 — ///. From the Declara- 
tion of Independence^ 1744, to the Declaration of 
\ War, 1812. 

I. General History from the Conquest of 
'Quebec, 1759, to the Treaty of Paris, 1763—1. 
Aft 'the time wlien Canada came into the possession of 
^^e British^ the population amounted to 65000 porsoas. 

.,y,,..Ouy Google 
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They consisted chiefly of cultivators, a frugal, industrious 
and moral race, and a noblesse who, though poor, were 
very much respected. There was besides a considerable 
body of Indians, who were converted to the Roman 
Catholic faith. 

2. The terms in favor of the French residents were 
faithfully and even liberally fulfilled by the British 
government. Civil and religious liberty was granted to 
the Canadians, and great forbearance and generosity 
were displayed by the captors to the conquered. Un- 
fortunately, however, all offices were confined to British 
subjects. These then consisted of military men and 
traders, many of whom were ill fitted for so important a 
station. They showed too often a bigoted spirit and 
contemptuous disposition towards the old inhabitants, 
including the noblesse. 

3. General Murray, who had succeeded to the com- 
mand, notwithstanding this feeling on the part of the 
British officials, strenuously protected the Canadians 
without regard to the complaints made against him to 
the ministry at Home, and by this impartial conduct 
gained confidence. For some time after the capitulation 
the people were governed by military tribunals, but, 
soon after the conclusion of the peace, which left td 
France no trace of power in North America, new courts 
of civil and criminal jurisdiction wiere establishied, iik 
which the laws gf England were introduced. • 

4. The Canadians were so gratified with, the change 
which they experienced in coming under the British rule 
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that, wTien George 11. died towards the end of tbe yetkr 
1760, all the Freneh in Canada of any distinction went 
into mourning. Though the conquest of Canada was 
accomplished during his reign, jet so uncertain is life 
that he only lived to hear of this great aecessioa to his 
(9«tpire, In the midst of t|ie hearty rejoicings of the 
people he was suddenly seised with iUnes% and expired 
m the 77tb year of his i^e. 

5. His" Majesty George III. had the gratification of 
receiving tbe homage of his new subjects. The ChevaTier 
Chaussegros de Lery and his lady Were the first of his 
Canadian subjects that had the honour of being presented 
at court. The young and gallant monarch, on receiving 
Madame de tery, who was a very beautiful woman, 
observed to her, ^' If all the ladies of Canada are as 
handsome as yourself, I have indeed made a conquest" 

6* In the month of April the French army, which had 
been collected in the neighbourhood of Montreal under 
the qommand of Chevalier de l^evi, marched towards 
Quebec for the purpose of attacking and regaining it. A 
battle was fought in the vicinity on the 27th, and after a 
furious contest of two hours General Murray, being 
/overpowered by numbers, was obliged to return to the 
^ity with the loss of one thousand men. If this general 
^was guilty of any rashness in leaving his fortified position, 
he amply atoned for it by the vigour with which he placed 
Quebec in a state of defence and held out against all 
opponents until the l6th May, when a fleet with troops 
under Admiral Swanton arrived just in time to 8«¥e the 

.,y,,..uuy Google 
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city, and compelled De Levi to retire with precipitation 
to Montreal. 

7. Vaudreuil, the governor of Montreal, finding the 
danger imminent, determined to make his last stand on 
behalf of French dominion in this city, and for this pur- 
pose he called in all bis detachments, thus concentrating 
his remaining strength. He moreover enlarged the forti- 
fications for the defence of the town, and converted 
sloops into armed vessels. 

8. In the meantime General Murray, with as many 
troops as could be spared from Quebec, advanced 
towards the point of attack. General Amherst, with the 
army from Oswego, approached in an opposite direction, 
both armies taking post near the city in one day. 
Colonel Haviland with a strong detachment lay on the 
south shor^ of the St. Lawrence opposite to Montreal, 
Thus De Vaudreuil found himself completely surrounded 
and almost compelled to surrender. 

9. On the 8 th of September he signed the capitulation, 
by which Montreal and tho whole of Canada were trans- 
ferred to British dominion. A few days afterwards the 
French troops were sent down to Quebec; and thence to 
France, not to serve again during the war. This • was 
the last decisive act in the conquest of Canada performed 
without firing a gun or the loss of a single life. 

10. Vaudreuil obtained the most liberal stipulations 
for the good treatment of the people he had previously 
commanded, particularly for the free exercise of the 
Homan Catholic faith, and the preservation of the 
property belonging to the religious ooifimutiities. He 

Q. Digitized by CjOOQIC 
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even demanded that the bishop should continue to be 
appointed by the French monarch ; but this of course 
was refused. The possession of Canada, as well as of 
all the adjoining countries, was confirmed to Britain by 
the treaty of Paris, signed on the 10th of May, 1763. 

IX. NVhile the negociations, which issued in this 
treaty, were pending, it seems that the murmvrs of the 
French people, who did not like the idea of relinquishing 
Canada, reached the throne. The king immediately 
sent for his sagacious minister, the Duke de Chotseul, 
to remonstrate with him on the subject. That wily 
statesman advised the monarch to allow England to 
retain peaceable possession of Canada. He remarked 
that, if the English had as much wisdom as they ought 
to have, they would almost pay the French a, subsidy 
to retain it ; and he prophesied that the btew England 
States, frojcn the deep-rooted abhorrence which they 
entertained towards monarchical governments, would 
i^ssert their independence as soon as a foreign enemy 
was removed from their neighbourhood. This predic- 
tion was too soon verified in the; conduct of the British 
Colonists in North America. 

, IJ. From the Treaty op Paris, 1763, to the 
Declaration of Independence bt the United 
States of America, 1774. — 1. The population from 
the time of the conquest increased rapidly by the influx 
of British settlers. Trade with England was encouraged^ 
antl the capabilities of the country were more extensively 
explored ; and the Canadians now indeed began to enjoy 
% liberty which they bad never before tasted, and a 
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degree of prosperity which made them almost forget the 
abock they had suslained by the conduct of M. Bigot, the 
fioaaeter of the king of France, who bad by his peculation 
almost ruined the mercantile portion of the colonists. 

2. This intendant, as he was called, had the entire 
management oi the finances of the oolony in his hands^ 
and took advantage of a paper currency, which had 
been faithfully redeemed for upwards oi thirty years 
and enjoyed unlimited credit, to conceal his speculations. 
This paper emrrency had been given as payment for the 
expenses of the civil and military establish isenAs, and 
passed freely, so that everythiog required by the French 
government could be procured with it* Suddenly 
kowever, whikthe English were capturing the eountry 
by force of arms, the French monarch, as if resolved in 
destroying the oommeroa and prospects of his SttbjeetSi 
refused to pay the bills of exchange passed by Bigot* 
By tbu act he involved in ruin not only all who 
possessed tbese bills but all who possessed any paper 
currency. Th» amounied at the period to the immense 
ftUQi ol £4,000,000 sterling. The ooly compensation 
received for this large sum was four per cent, on the 
original value. . 

^ Durifig this year Montreal suffered feom a 
dreadfuli fire, which broke oui in the hoase of one 
Livingston, and was occasioned by hot ashes heing 
carried into the garrefi to make soap. The want of 
enginea and the prevalence' of a very high wind, wero 
favourable to the spreading of the coafl<igradon whwii> 
waa only stopped at liasi by pulling down a part of the 
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Hopstal des Soeun in Notre Dame Street. Ooe 
hundred and eight hoases were destroyed, and two 
hundred and fifit^xi families reduced to the greatest 
distress. This was in the lower town ; but, three years 
afterwards, another fire broke out in the Upper or 
Western part of the town, which raged with incredible 
fury until it had consumed ninety houses, two churches 
and a lajrgei charity^ohool. Nothing could exceed the 
kindness displayed towards the suf&rers ; a considerable 
sum was raised in Enghind, and sent to their relief, but 
many, were redudsd to great poverty notwithstanding 
all thei^orts made to aid them. The population of 
M<>atre8l was -at this .time about seven thousand. 

• 4. In order to conoiltate the Canadians, the English 
law, whieh had ^t first been introduced amongst them, 
^as changed for the *^ Coubmne de P^nriSy* the anciKit 
system to which they had be^i so long accustomed. 
The Fvenoh language was also dii^eted to be used in 
the law. courts, and other changes were made, which 
could not fail to be gratifying tor/the Canadian people. 

( 5. The momentous period, when the English colonists 
threw ofif their allegiance to the Mother .^country rather 
than submit to be taxed without being represented id the 
Ipiperiftl Senate, now ^approached; The French C^a- 
dians,! however^ though pretein^ly invited to. assist; 
refused. They were aware of the blessidgs they enjoyed 
tender the British government, and willingly submitted 
e;yen to the Stamp Act, which ciE^used so great a revolt 
amongst their deighbours, 

, III* From TSB DAci^AiuTiQia: of lNrarBm>£NCB> 
1774, TO THB Declaration of War, 1812 1, The 
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The first Congress of what is now called " The United 
States" met in Philadelphia on the 5th of Septtmbef, 
1774. It is remarkable that one of their first objects 
after obtainipg their own independence wsstto attempt 
to seize on the country they had assisted England to 
conquer. It ia a siogular fact that the money, Which it 
was endeavoured to levy upon ih4 "Sew Engenders and 
thdr felloyr-OQlonists, and which in a great measure 
caused the rupture, was foirthe express purpose cff 
defraying Hxe great expenses mcurred by England in 
the capture of Canada* 

2. Having resolved to invade Canada, the Americans 
entered it in the.lall o£ 1775 in two directions, by I^ke 
Champlain and by the sources t>£ the Kennebec Biver« 
The first division, under General, Montgomery 'was very 
SQocessful. After obtaining possession' of Ticonderogaf, 
Crown Point atid St. Johns, headvanoed towards Mon^ 
treal. His toce was very considerable, while there, were 
but few British soldiers m Canada. General Carletbn, 
who succeeded General Murray in the military command, 
had been repulsediat LongueuiU so thdt Montgomery 
had only to take posseibaion of the oity^ which:he did on 
the 19ih of November. The nav^l force in the Biver 
and all the military ^res.and provisions were surren- 
dered into his hands, and General Prescott with the 
volunteers and soldiers beeame prisoners of war« 
Finding plenty of wdollen olotii in the eity, General 
Monl^omery took the opportunity of new-clothing his 
troops, who had suffered much from the severity of the 
eai^Der. . . : . •. -, .,...• . Digitized by Google '' 
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S. The second diviai>D of the American army under 
Greneral Arnold reached the St. Lawrence on the 9th of 
November. They had traversed with dreadAil fatigue 
the forests and swamps in the District of Maine, and 
arrived at Point Levi, opposite Quebec, worn-oot and 
dispirited. Qaebec was at this time defenceless : and, 
Ikad General Arnold been Me to cross the River, that 
capital, and with it the territory of Canada, must have 
passed into the hands of the Americans, Fortunately aU 
the shipping had been removed to the other side, and it 
was not until the 14th that he was able ta cross over. 
He landed five hundred men at Wolfe's Cove, and 
waited near that place in the hope of being joined by 
Montgomery from Montreal. 

4. General Carleton, the British Governor, was at this 
time occupied with his troops near Montreal in endea- 
vouring to repake Montgomery. The latter wished to 
efiect a junction with General Arnold, that they migbt 
unitedly attack the fortress. Perceiving that the safety 
of the coootry depended upon the poseessioiv of Quebee; 
Carleton effected a masterly movement to reaeh* that 
place; In this he was assisted by Gaptavn* Bonehette, 
of the Royal Na^y, grand-futher of the Deputy Surveyor 
General of Canada, Joseph Bouehett^ Esq., who 
conveyed him through the American forces by night in a 
canoe with raufflod paddles. He arrived at the Citadd 
of Quebec on the I9th, whilst the Americans thought 
him busily engaged with Montgomery near Montreal. 

5. General Carleton'» arrival at' Quebec was hailed 
with great joy by the Canadians^ who vied wich the 
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oldest British soldiers in preparing for defence. The 
force under his command amounted to only eighteen 
hundred men. Not more than three hundred and fifty 
were regulars, of whom two hundred and thirty 
were Fraser's Highlanders, who had settled in the 
country, and were re-embodied under Colonel McLean. 
The remainder were four hundred and fifty seamen, and 
a gallant band composed of Canadian militia and 
artificers. 

6. The American generals had now effected a junction 
of their forces, and summoned the fortress to surrender* 
This was at once rejected. After pushing the siege 
during the month of December without any prospect of 
success, Montgomery determined upon making a night- 
attack. This intention soon became known to General 
Carleton, who made every preparation t<^ defeat the 
enemy. The governor, with the ofiicers and gentlemen 
off duty, took up their quarters for several days at the 
RecoUet Convent, where they slept in their clothes. 

7. During this month's siege the American rifle- men 
kept up an unintermitting fire upon the sentinels, and 
threw from forty to fifty shells every night into the city. 
The inhabitants became so accustomed to the occurrences 
of a siege that they ceased to regard them with alarm t 
all joining cheerfully in bearing arms and performing 
the duty of soldiers. 

8. Two strong parties were formed on 31st December, 
one under Montgomery, the other under Arnold, whose 
local knowledge of Quebec was accurate. They were to 
advance from opposite sides and meet at the foot of 
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Mountain Street, then force Prescott gate and reachthe 
Upper Town. 

9. The besiegers approached the City with the moat 
careful silence, aided by the raging of a furious storm. 
Advancing by the road which winds round the face o^ 
the rock, the army waa crowded into the narrow pass 
which led to the gate. Notwithstanding every precau- 
tion the confused noise of the approaching troops rose 
above the conflict of the elements, and struck the 
watchful ear of the outer sentinel, who receiving no 

.answer to his challenge, roused the British guard. 
. 10. The party who defended the battery consisted of 
Canadian Militia with nine British seamen to work the 
guns. They kept a close watch, and soon as the day 
broke, discovered the troops marching in the snow. 
Orders were given to make no movement : and the Ame- 
ricans, having halted at tlie distance of fifty yards, sent 
forward an officer to recon;noitre. On his return the 
troops marched forward with a quickness and precision 
deserving the highest praise. The English then opened a 
tremendous fire from the artillery which commanded the 
path ; the groans which succeeded plainly revealed the 
enemy ; and it was not until every sound in answer to 

J their fire had died away that they ceased their can- 
nonade. 

11. The enemy having retired, thirteen bodies were 
found in the snow. Montgomery's orderly serjeant, 
desperately wounded, but yet alive, was found and 
brought into the guard-room. On being asked if the 
General himself had been killed^ he evaded the questioa 
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by replying that he had not seen him for some time* 
This £uthful seijeant died in about an hour afterwards^ 
It was not ascertained that the American General had 
been killed until General Carleton, anxious to learn the 
truth, sent to enquire if any of the prisoners would 
identify the body. An oific&r consenting accompanied 
the aid-de-camp to the " Prh de VHM^ guard,: and 
pointed out the body, pronouncing over it a glowing 
eulogium on Montjgomery's bravery. His- two aids^de^ 
camp were also fecogniaed among the slain. 

12. This brave man had fought by the side of Wolfe 
on the Plains of Abrahatt ; but, marrying aji American 
lady, the dai^htet'-of Judge 'Livingston, he imbil»ed the 
pdijtics of his &ther4in-kw's family, and joined tbd cause 
of the colonists, against the Mother Country. : The ex« 
cellei^ee of his quali^es and di^osition procured him an 
uncommon Ahare ofprivate afiection and esteem. . sAfter 
his death the Continental doogress ordet^d a magnificent 
cenotaph to be evicted to his menK)ry in St. Paul's 
Chiiroh, Neit Yiork* ; Thitiher his vemains .were removed 
in 1818 by the; desire < of his wido9> and;vtitb the.permis** 
sion of: the then British Governor, Sir Joha Sherbrooke. 

13» In the meantime Arnold, who had been repulsed 
at the opposite side of the town^ took the. command^ and 
attempted still to maintain his ground; but. the: dispirited 
stale of his men rendered: hitti utnible to.keep up more 
than an imperfect, blookade atthe distance of three 
miies, which, he atlastabaikdoned. In the whole attack 
upon> Qul9ibec .the Americana .losti about one hundred 
killed ,and.wojmdfed,.and m. offioera of Arnold's division 
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inclosiTe of the loss at Ft^ de Ville. The British bad 
one officer and seventeen men killed and wounded. 
The Dumhtr of those who surrendered was four hundred 
and twenty-six. 

14. Quebec has been Ave times assaulted. First, In 
1629, when, in the infancy of the colony, it fell into the 
hands of the English. Secondly, in 1690, after its naitu- 
ral capabilities for defence had been improved, when it 
•uecessfully resisted the attack of Sir William Phipps. 
Thirdly, in 1759, when, after the battle of the Plains of 
Abraham, it was once more won for England by Wolfe. 
Fourthly, la 1760, when, having been threatened daring 
the winter^ it was unsuooessfnlly besieged by De Levi, 
Kodj lastly, in 1775, when, aft^r it had sustained an im- 
sttccesaful siege and blockade of six months, General 
Arnold was obliged to abandon bis camp in despair. 

15. In the month of May reinforcements having 
arrived from Britain under Genera) Burgoyne, the 
Canadians were enabled to drive the Americans from 
the Province. Notwithstanding this in 1777 General 
Burgoyne and a great number of British troops were 
obliged to surrender as prisoners of war to General 
Gaites and the Bepubliean Army at a village near 
Saratoga. The disaster had an important beairing upon 
the events of that period. 

16. The army of the ill-fated Burgoyne was the best 
equipped and most effective that had entered the field 
during the contest. High hopes were entertained of its 
success; but the insurmountable difficulties of the 
country, the inclement weather and the eiNtgy and 
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dkill of the opponents were its ruin. Two suocessivn 
actions — the first a victory — the second a defeat — 
hastened the fate of this army, which had been harassed 
by fatigue and imperfectly supplied. Embarrassed by 
heavy rains and deep roads as well as by the number oi 
t^he wounded, it retreated for three days, and on the 
18th of September took up its final stand above the 
Fisbkill River* To retreat farther was impracticable. 
Tbe Americans swarmed on every side in overwhelming 
numbers ; supplies failed ; water could be got only at 
the price of blood, lor the river was guarded by the 
deadly rifie ; whilst every part of the camp was exposed 
to tbe enemy's cannon and the marksman's sum. There 
was no place of safety; as long as they lasted, they 
were shot down like deer. For six days the spirit of 
English chivalry would not bow ; at length hungef and 
toil, the deadly sickness and the hopeless struggle couid 
BO longer be borne, and they yielded. 

17. This long war terminated in 1783 by the indepen- 
dence of all tbe colonies that had united against Britain. 
The issue, unfavourable or at least mortifying to the 
Mother Country, was attended with considerable advan*- 
tage to Canada. This arose from a large body of 
lioyalists, who expatriated themselves from the United 
States and took refuge in her territories. They received 
liberal grants of land, and laid the foundation of that 
prosperity which has since so eminently distingished 
Canada West. 

18 His late Majesty, William the IV., visited Canada 
in 17B7. He then commanded the Pegasus, of eighty- 
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four gilns. He landed at Quebec on the 14th of Augusts 
and on the 18th of September made his entrance into 
Montreal. He was received and entertained with all the 
honours due to his illustrious rank. Having landed and 
passed some time at Sorel on his return, he sanctioned 
the change of name to his own — William Henry ; by 
either of which appellations it is now known. 

19. Lord Dorchester, having assumed the government 
in 1787, brought forward, a few years afterwards, a 
plan of government better suited to existing circum- 
stances, and intended tks nearly as possible to resemble 
the form of the British Constitution. By this act the 
Colony was divided into the two Provinces of Upper 
and Lower Canada, and a Legislature was established 
in each. In pursuance of this act the first Provinda^ 
Parliament of Lower Canada met at Quebec on the 17th 
of December, 1792. 

20. General Prescott was appointed Governor in this 
year, and several Legislative acts passed for the improve- 
ment of the Province. It was: found, however, that the 
Land Granting Department had managed to grant to 
each other large and valuable tracts of the Crown Lands 
to the injury of vast numbeiw of settlers and emigrants. 

21. The affairs of the Province at this period were en- 
trusted to Sir Robert S. Mibieis,.as Lieutenant Governor. 
In 1803 a deci»ioD of the Chief Justice at Montreal 
declared slavery inconsistent with the laws. of the coun- 
try, and a few individuals in that condition received a 
grant of freedom. Sir James H, Craig was appointed 
Governor G^eneral in 1807. The Province ^1 cqntinued 
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to enjoy peace, and its trade flourished and increased 
rapidly. Differences, however, unfortunately arose be- 
tween the Governor and the House of Assembly, 

22, In 1810 the resolutions of the House expelling the 
Judges, the pledge of the House to pay the civil list, an*d 
the expulsion of Judge Sewell by vote led to the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament. This, with the suppression of a 
French paper, called " Le Canadien,'*^ the seizure of its 
press and the imprisonment of its printer and six others, 
gave great offence. Some very imaginative persons gave 
to this period the name of the "Reign of Terror." 

23. Sir George Prevost succeeded to the administra. 
tion of Canada, in 1811, as Governor General, and the 
following year the United States declared war against 
Great Britain. 



Questions on Part III. — Chapter 1. . 

What are the divisions of this Chapter? 
I. — 1. "What number of inhabitants had Canada at the time 
of the conquest ? Describe them. What is said of the 
Indians 7 

2. What is said of the British government? What was 
granted to the Canadians 7 What cause of complaint 
was still left ? Ofwhom did these consist? What spirit 
did these officers show ? 

3. How did General Murray act ? In what maniier were 
the people governed ? What new courts were institi^- 
ted? * 

4. How did the Canadians evince their regard for the 
British? What is said of George the II? What is said 
of his death 1 

5. Who first received the homage of the Canadians ? 
Who first visited the court of George III ? What 
spepch was made by the king to Madame de Lery ? 

6. What is said of De Levi 1 . Give an account of the 
battle. What is. said of General Murray 1 What then 
arrived? ' n^^r ' 
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7. What course did Vaudreiiil takoT Give an aooount of 
the arrangements. 

8. Who advanced from Quebec? From what direction 
did Q-eneral Amherst approach ? ^ here was Colonel 
Haviland stationed ? la what situation did Yaudreuil 
find himself? 

9. What is said of this capitulation ? Whither were the 
French troops sent? In what manner was this pa> 
formed ? 

10. What stipulations did Yaudreuil exact? What did he 
demand i Was this granted ? W hen was this conquest 
confirmed? 

1 1 . What occurred in France ? For whom did Louis send f 
W halt did Choiseul advise ? What remark did he mmke ? 
What did he prophecy ? Was this prediction verified % 

II.— >1. What followed the conquest of Canada by the British? 
What did the Canadians begin to enjoy 7 What ia said 
of M. Bigot 1 

2. What is said of the finances ? Of what did he take 
advantage? For what purpose had this paper been 
passed i Of what was the French monarch gnilty? 
Who were involved in ruin by this act ? To what sum 
did this currency amount? What compensation was 
received ? 

3. What calamity desolated Montreal ? What caused it to 
spread, and how was it stopped ? Relate the particu- 
lars of the second fire. What relief was afforded to the 
suflferers? What wa« the population of Montreal at 
this period ? 

4. What change in the law was introduced at this time? 
What other changes ? 

6. What momentous period now approached ? What was 
the conduct of the French Canadians ? To what act 
did they submit ? 
III. — 1 .When did the first Congress meet ? What was one of 
their first objects ? For what purpose was the money 
raised which caused the rupture ? 

2. In what quartern did the Americans invade Canada? 
What was the success of the first division ? Was his 
force considerable ? What is said of General Carleton^? 
When did Montgomery enter Montreal ? What was 
surrendered to him ? What did he find in the city, 
and to what use did he apply it ? 

3. When did the second division reach the St. Lawrence? 
Describe their sufferings. In what state ititt Quebec 
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at this time ? What must have been the result if 
Arnold had crossed the river? Whither had the 
shipping been removed ? 

4. Where was General Carleton ? What was the object 
of Montgomery ? What movement did Carleton effect ? 
By whose assistance ? How was this accomplished ? 
When did he arrive ? 

5. How was his arrival hailed ? What amount of force 
did he possess? What amount of regulars ? What 
amount of sailors and and militia ? 

6. What is said of the American generals? What was 
the reply ? What was the determination of Montgo- 
mery ? Did this intention transpire ? What precau- 
tion was taken ? 

7. Give an account of the siege. What is said of the 
inhabitants '{ 

8. What took place on the 3l8t Dec? What was the 
plan of attack ? 

9. Describe their approach. Into what was the army 
crowded ? What is said of the noise of the troops ? 

10. Who defended the battery ? What did they discover ? 
What orders were given ? What is said df the troops ? 
What was then done by the English ? What succeeded ? 

1 1 . How many bodies were found ? Who was brought into 
the guardroom ? What is said of htm ? How did 
General Carleton try to ascertain the fact? Who 
recognized the corpse of Montgomery? Who besides 
were found amongst the dead 7 

12. How came General Montgomery to embrace the 
American cause? What is said of him? Wh»re is 
his monument erected ? When was his body removed 
to New York? 

IS. Who took the oommand? What is said of Arnold? 
What was the loss of the Americans ? What was the 
loss of the British 1 

14. How many times has Quebec be«n assailed ? First, 
Secondly, Thirdly, Fourthly, Lastly, with what result? 

15. What were the Canadians enabled to do in 1776? 
What disaster befel tiie BAUnh in 1776 ? What is said 
of this? 

16. In what condition was the army of Burgoyne ? What 
caused its ruin ? What is said df the two actions ? 
Describe its oondit4on. What is said of the Americans ? 
What of the stituation of the army ? How long did 
ihey resist 7 . j ^ uy ^ .^ 
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17. When was the peace with the United States settled? 

What is said of the issue ? How did this arise 1 How 

were they rewarded ? 
13. When did his late Majesty visit Canada ? Where did 

he land, and to what place did he proceed ? How was 

he received '? What occurred on his return ? 

19. What new plan of Government was now adopted % 
How was the colony divided? When did the first 
Parliament meet ? 

20. What is said of General Prescott ? What is said of 
the Land Granting Department ? 

21. To whom were the affairs of the Province now en- 
trusted ? What decision was made with regard to 
slavery? Who was sent out in 1807 ? Bid the pro- 
vince flourish ? What differences arose ? 

22. What led to the dissolution of Parliament 1 What 
gave great offence 7 What name was given to this 
period ? 

23. Who succeeded to the administration ? When did the 
United States declare war against Great Britain ? 

CHAPTER II. 

DIVISIONS. 

/. General History from the Declaration of War, 1812 
to the Peace of 18 U and 1815.—//. From the 
Treaty of Peace, 1815, fo the Commencement of Dis- 
turbances, 1832, to the End of the InsurrecHcn oflEBS* 
I. General History from the Declaration op 
War, 1812, to thb Tmsaty op Peace, 1815*— 1. 
The Americans,' having declared war agaitist England, 
determined to invade Canada, where they supposed the 
mass of the people would receive them with open arms. 
; Far from this being the case, aai soon as it was known that 
war was proclaimed, the Canadians rose ' with a noble 
spirit in defence of their country* . Four battalions of 
Militia were instantly raised, amd the Canadian Volti- 
geurs were organized and equipped in the short space 
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* 

of six weeks, by the liberality of the young Canadian 
gentry, from among whom they were gallantly officered. 
The new Governor, Sir George Prevost, assembled the 
Hiegislature ; Government paper, bearing interest, and 
payable in Bills of Exchange on England, was substi- 
tuted for Money, to prevent the specie from going to 
the United States. The Citadel of Quebec was guarded 
by inhabitants of the town, proud of the duty and of 
the confidence reposed in them. Every description of 
force was put into activity ; and our old friends, the 
Indians, now a very different race from those of whom 
you have read in the early wars, came from their forest 
homes, to arm in defence of their country. 

2. The same feeling was manifested in Upper Canada. 
This portion of the country is peopled with British emi- 
grants, and the important body of settlers from the 
United States, of whom we have already spoken, and 
-who are generally known in Canada by the name of the 
Loyalists, or United rapire Loyalists. The govern- 
ment of this Province was intrusted to General Brocky. 
a straightforward politician, and a.n able, active and 
spirited soldier. . 

3. In July the American General Hull with a force 
of twenty-five hundred men crossed over from Detroit, 
and entered the Western district, where he issued a 
proclamation inviting the inhabitants to join his stand- 
ard. At this time the British force on the frontier 
was nearly nominal, and could offer little resistance. 
As soon as General Brock heard of this invasion, he 
prorogued the Parliament then sitting at Toronto, and 
proceeded westward. He arrived on the 12th of 
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August at Amherstburg, where he mustered about 
three hundred and thirty regulars, and four hundred 
militia and six hundred Indians. Hull, whose force, 
weakened by sickness and sending away two detachments, 
is said at this time not to have exceeded eight hundred 
effective men, retreated across the River, withdrawing 
the cannon prepared for the siege of Amherstburg, and 
shut himself up in Detroit. General Brock, instantly 
crossing over, advanced upon the fort and prepared for 
an immediate assault. A white fUg, however, appeared 
from the walls, and a capitulation was signed, by which 
the whole American force, including the detachments, 
were made prisoners and sent to Montreal. Loud and 
just complaints were made by the Americans against 
the conduct of tiull, who was afterwards tried and con- 
demned to be shot, but was spared on account ef hii 
age and former services. 

4. A few months after the surrender of Hul! the Ame- 
ricans collected a large force on the Niagara frontier. 
On the 13th of October this force crossed over into 
Upper Canada at Queenston, and 6vypowered the de- 
tachment stationed there. General Brock was then at 
Fort George, lower down the River ; but such was his 
ardour that, without waiting to collect his troops, he 
immediately hastened to the spot. Putting himself at 
the head of a small party, which was still resisting the 
enemy, he fell fighting valiantly near the spot on which 
the monument to his memory was afterwards erected. 
For some time the Americans had possession of ths 
heights, but they were dislodged, and jhe greater part 
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mad« prisonets by Behet^l Sheafib, wlio succeeded to 
the cottiaiftiid. 

5. A iemporary tfuce ensued ifi this quarter fot some 
time^ It Was interrupted hy a Hdiculousi gasconade and 
imprudent attempt at invasion on the 20th and 28(h of 
November nefftf Fort Erie by the AmericaU General 
Smythe. An equally absurb attempt was made at the 
sairie time by the British Naval Force oti Lake Ontario 
against Sfiickett'^ Hai^bour, the chief American seaport. 
The severity of ih^ season caused a sti^ebsion of hosti- 
iities^ Ati attttek, however, was made oh O^densburg 
by Captain M'Donnell, who, crossing the St. Lawrence 
on the ice, drove out the garrison, atid obtained possession 
of eleven pieees of cannon and a considerable Quantify 
of stores. The ot^iy ImportalAt advantage gained during 
the winter was by General Proctor, Whd on the 22nd 
January took a large number of prisoners witti thekr 
General WilkimKya near Detroit. 

6. Afli 90on M the ice disappeared from Lake Ontario, 
the Amei'icarftS cam* out of Sackett's Harboui* Wfth a 
superior naval forbe. The plan of this campafgn was 
limited to the conquest of Upper Cadada, which; asi it 
wae only defended by twenty-one hundred I'elfular troopsl> 
wf» considered almost eertam. On the 27th of April 
they landed at and took possession of York (Toronto), 
then the capital of tJpper Canada, destroying the fort 
and public buildings, and forced General 8heaffe to 
retire towards Kingston. 

7. In less thana nronth afterwards they drove Greneral 
Vincettt from Fort George at the entrance of the Niagara 
rivery then considered the chief military position in th 
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Province* Thej soon obtained possession of tbe whole 
Niagara frontier, then containing a very large proportioa 
of the population of Upper Canada. General Vincent 
was obliged to retire to Burlington Heights near the 
western e^^tremity of Lake Ontario. The Americans had 
advanced as far as Steny Creek with ^he intention of 
dislodging him, when Lieutenant Colonel Harvey, now 
Sir John Harvey, conceived and executed a plan of 
surprising them in the night. Before day he entered 
their camp,.cQnsisting of three thousand men, with only 
seven hundred and four soldiers, killed and wounded 
a great number, and captured two generals and one 
hundred amd twenty prisoners. This affiiir so disoon- 
oerted the Americans that they returned hastily to Fort 
George, leaving the communication with part of Niagara 
frontier open to the British, and perhaps eventually 
saving tbe whole of the Province. ■ 

8. On the 23rd of June two American armed vessels 
were gallantly captured by the British troops at Isle-aux- 
Noix in Lake Cbamplain, and in July the barracks at 
Blackrock and Flattsburg were destroyed. An attack 
on Sackett's Harboui;, however,, by Sir George Prevost, 
on which great hopes were formed, completely failed. 
On the 10th of September Commodore Ferry captured 
the whole British N^va] Force on Lake £rie«, 

9. ^o add to this series of disastei's, General Proctor 
was defeated near Detroit by General Harrison. This 
General brought with him a body of combatants hitherto 
unknown in warfare, the Kentucky mounted riSemen, 
accustomed tp. ride through the woods, and^usiijg their 
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weapons with astonishing skill. Receiving the fire of 
the British, they galloped forward amongst them', and in 
a few minutes spread a general confusion through the 
i^anksi. The Indians sustained the loss of their chief 
Tecuniseh, one of the bravest of the brave, and equally 
distinguished by policy and eloquence. The main ob- 
ject of his life had been to unite his followers in a grand 
danfedcracy against the Americans. In his enmity 
to them he had warmly attached himself to the British^ 
and aided them in successive victories. General Proctor 
was obliged to Retreat to Burlington Heights, where ho 
could only rally two hundred men, with whom he joined 
the Niagara army. 

10. In the fall of the year the American forces were 
assembled on Lakes Ontario and Champlain with the in- 
tention of making a combined attack on Montreal, the 
success of "which would doubtless have placed the whole. 
of the Upper Province in their hands. On the 21st of 
OctoberG eheral Hampton entered Lower Canada from 
Lake Champlain with an army of from six to seven thou- 
sand men. On the 26th he came to Colonel De Sala- 
berry's position on the Chateauguay river, where he met 
with a noble resistance from the little detachment that 
formed the' advance of the British army^ It was almost 
entirely composed of natives of Lower Canada, and its 
numbers have been variously estimated. 

11. This brave ofiicer was himself a Canadian, belong- 
ing to' one of the oldest and most distinguished families,^ 
and had served with the British army in various parts of 
the Wjjhld. To great activity and personal courage he 
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united military science and experience, and possessed tl)# 
entire confidence fif his troops. He availed tiiip9«^ of 
every advantage which the thicl^ly wooded counfrjf af« 
fsprded, and poured in a deadly fire. The example, which 
the gallant Colonel thus ^t;, was noWy followed by th^ 
men, every oae of whom made sura of hi^ o^j^* '^^^ 
loss pf the Americans was considerable, w|;^i^( Colonel 
de Salaberry had only two men killed and sixte^ 
wQunded« Grene^rs^l Ha|9iptQi;i reti^rned to Hlattsburgt 
where his army dwindled awa)^ by sickness and desertioA. 

12. Meantime the If^rge eiLpeditipn und^r General 
Wilkinson, having qrossied i<ake Uptario* entered the 
River St. Lawrence, and passed the British Fort of 
Prescott on the nighty ojf the 6th pf Novenabeif' It was 
a beautiful moonlight night, and be might have reached 
the Island of Montreal thje next day^ had he contiaued 
his route without interruption. Fortunately* however* 
he thought proper to land portions of hi^ tiroops at dif- 
ferent places on the. St. Lawrenqe in, quest p( imaginary 
obstacles to his passage. These unii^^^Gd^ary delays 
gave time to Sir George Prevost to he^ oi his comju^ 
and to call out the Militia who were asseo^bling 
from every part of the country,, and enabled the det^h- 
ments also from the garrison of Kingstpa and Preacott. 
to overtake him* 

13. Near Cornwall Wilkinson received despatches 
from Uamptpn, declining the expected co- operation with 
him. He found too that the population was hostile to 
the States, and attached to the British govermuent... He 

resolved to give up his ettaek upon Mont^ieal t^d retire 

■ W ' ■ 
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to winter quarters. The American General Boyd, with 
the elite of the army, marched, at this time too, against 
the British General Morrison, who commanded the de- 
tachments from Kingston and Prescott, amounting to 
only eight hnndired men. Great feara were entertained 
of the jnQCtion ol the Ibroea of Boyd and Wilkinaotiu 
This, however, was prevented) and Boyd's army was 
beatea at Chrysler^s Farm ab^ve Cornwall, and forced 
to retire to their boats* They ccoAsed the Salmon 
RiVier, from which they^aitimately retired to Plattsburg. 
on I^al^e Cbamplaim 

14. In the month of December the Americans, finding; 
that the British were prepared to act on the offensive, 
burnt the town of Newark (now Niagara), leaving the 
inhabitants ruined and houseless in the midst of winter. 

On the advance of General Murray General M'Clur^ 
retired, and the American Fort Niagara was taken by 
surprise with four hundred prisoners and a large. quantity 
of arms and stores. On the 30th the British retaliated 
the burning of Niagara by destroying Blaekrock and 
Buffalo. The wioter put an end for a tin^e to this border 
warfare, so annoying to both countries, a^d frequently 
more disastrous in its conse<|uences than regular eontests^ 

1&. Operations, were opi^m^noed eaply in th^ sprmgjOf 
1814;.. An Anfericai^, aro^y, commanded by. General^ 
Wilkinson, and a.mounting to.upwardspf three thousanjcj^ 
men, entered Lower Canada on the western shore of 
Lake Champion. They attacked and completely invested 
Laoolle Milli which was defended by Major Handoock 

.yu..uuy Google 
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of the 13th regiment and about one hundred and eighty 
men. They were vigorously repulsed from this little 
fortress and driven back to the United States. 

16. Early in the season Sir James Yeo arrived from 
England, took command on Lak^ Ontario, and conveyed 
Sir Gordon Drummond with troops to Oswego, which 
they took. In July the American General Brown cap- 
tured Fort Erie, and advanced to Chippewa, where he 
was met by General Riall with about two thousand regu- 
lars, militia and Indians. A severe battle was fought, in 
which the British ^ lost in killed^ wounded apd missing, 
five hundred and fifteen, aud the Americans three 
hundred and twelve. General Riall was obliged to fall 
back to Twenty-one Mile Creek, and the Americans 
proceeded to invest Fort George, Finding it stronger 
than he expected, and being disappointied of assis- 
tance from Sackett's Harbour, after destroying the 
village of St. Davids and plundering the inhabitants 
of the frontier, Brown retired towards Chippewa. The 
British General, having received some reinforcements, 
advanced, and the two armies met again near the Falls 
of Niagara, Here in a place called LuiCidy's Lane, after 
Valiantly fighting till midnight with various fortune, the 
Americans were obliged to retire towards Port Erie, 
losing eight hundred and fifty-four men, while the loss 
6f the British wds eight hundred and seventy-eight. 

! 17. Having determined on attapking Fort Erie^ 
General Drummond followed them,. arrived before the 
Fort on the 3rd of Agust, and invested it. On the 11th 
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tbe American armc^ schooners Ohio and Somers, aiding . 
in the defence of the place, were taken possession of by 
seventy-five British seamen, under Captain Dodds, in 
boat^ some of which had been carried on men's shoul- 
ders from below the Falls. On the night of the 15th, 
the army assaulted the Fort and were repulsed, losing 
nine hundred and iive men and several gallant officers. 

18. After. the capture of Paris and the abdication of 
Napoleon, Britain was enabled to turn her forces against 
the United States, and doubtless anticipated a full 
triumph. A strong detachment arrived late in the 
seai»on, and part of them were ordered to march round 
Lake Ontario to the Niagara frontier. The principal 
part, however, were assembled on the Richelieu, where 
they were brigaded with the force of General de Rot- 
tienburg. Great exertions were made on both sides to 
ensure a superiority on Lake^Champlain ; and in Sep- 
tember a force of ten thousand men, under Sir George 
Prevost, passed the frontier and attacked Plattsburg. 
The British flotilla from Isle-aux-Noix came up and 
attacked the American naval force, the land batteries 
opened at the same time, and the troops moved, on to 
the assault. Here again, however, victory declared 
itself for the Americans, the naval force was defeated, 
and the whole army retreated (very unnecessarily as it 
was thought at the time) and re-entered Lower Canada 
'with the loss of two hundred and thirty-five men, 
exclusive of deserters. 

' :19. On the Niagara frontier in the same month the 
Ametiean forces made a sortie from Fort Erie, which 

H '; z,'. ... 
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was repulsed, bot with great loss. On the 21st the 
British broke up and retired upon Chippewa, Fort 
George and Burlington Heights. In October Sir James 
Yeo brought reinforcements and supplies to General 
Drummond. On the 5th of November the Americans 
evacuated Fort Erie, the only military fort they had in 
the Canadas. A predatory party, which had landed 
from Detroit, and penetrated more than a hundred miles 
into Upper Canada, retired upon the approach of the 
British force from Burlington Heights, thus entirely 
abandoning Canada. The command of the Lakes was 
at the same time secured, and several- American forts 
Were captured. 

20. In the meantime the British obtained possession 
of Washington, where they destroyed the public offices 
and property. They were, however, very unsuccessful 
in their attacks upon Baltimore and New Orleans. 
Happily a treaty of peace befeifeen the United States 
and Great Britain was signed at Ghent, December 
24th, 1814, and on the 9th of March, 1815, was made 
known at Quebec by Sir George Prevost, which termi«* 
Dated this unfortunate and disastrous wAr. 

21. Neither the treaty ofpeacenor thewar, however, 
brought glory to Britain. The country was saved 
chiefly by the gallantry and loyalty of its own inha« 
bitants, whose conduct is beyond all praispe. Many 
were the instances, however, of distinguished military 
skill and of gallant endurance of fatigue and hard«hid 
displayed by the army sent to defend Canada ; but some 
ulnhappy influences seem to have pervaded the national 
councils. When a powerful ari^y^^^hiL ji*ve acted 
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e&BGtadlj, only a fbw tliouMnds w«re sent ; and men, 
who had beaten the mo6t celebrated troops in the 
World, were defeated and destroyed on an attack on 
mud breast-works at New Orleans. An open and 
populous country, where a European army might have 
oarried all belore- it^ was left with only a few regiments 
whilst the nairal force on the Lak«s was so deficient 
that defeat was unavoidable. ^ 

!I. Genbral History vrdm tbb €okcltjsion of 
Pkacb, 1815, TO TBPB Riots, 18S2^ — 1. Sir Gordon 
Dmmmond succeeded Sir George Prevostin theadminis^ 
tration of the government in April, 1815 ; and Joseph 
Wilson, Esquire, held the office of Administrator under 
him till the arrival of Sir John Cope Sherbrooke, who 
was appointed Governor General in 1816. This vigorous 
and judicious administration gave general satisfaction* 
He was ipstrooted to accept the ofifor, formerly made, to 
pay the whole ei^l list out of the^undsof the Province. 
He applied, therefore, not for a. permanent settlement, 
but merely for the sum necessary to meet the current 
expenses. This . was readily graated, «tfae Assembly re- 
eerving to thems^vqs the appropriation of it. 

2. ' Sir John, being obliged by severe illness to return 
to England) was sucoeeded in 1818 by the Duke of 
Richmond. In Setember, 181^^ the Duke's hh and 
government were suddenV^ terminated by an attack of 
faydrophobia. This was occaabned by the bite of a tame 
fox, not suspected to be in a rabid state, with which the 
l>uke waa amusing himself. From . the time of his death 

the government was administered by the Honourabl'' 
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James Monk as President, and afterwards by Sir Pere- 
grine Maitland until the arrival.of the Earl of Dalhousie 
as Governor-general in 1820. 

3. The financial affairs continued to go on well until 
the death of George III. A new Provincial Parliament 
was then assembled, which the government expected 
would pass a bill {M*oyiding for the civil list. Instead of 
this the Assembly resolved to appropriate all the revenue 
of the Province, amounting to about £140,000, includ- 
ing £34,000 of annual permanent revenue, which, 
together with a small hereditary revenue of £3,800, had 
been secured to the Grown by the Quebec Act. The 
Crown claimed tho exclusive right of distributing these 
lesser sums. Neither party would yield, and Lord 
Dalhousie went to England to arrange, if possible, this 
difficult affair. 

4. This amiable nobleman had been very popular in 
Nova Scotia, but ho was not so successful in bis present 
station. Having estimated the amount necessary for the 
public service at £22,000 in addition to the revenues 
-vested in the Crown, he solicited this sum as a permanent 
grant. The Assembly, however, positively refused to 
grant any more than an annual supply bill. It was at 
last settled that two estimates should be presented — the 
first embracing the government expenses, to be paid by 
funds of which the Crown claimed the entire disposal — 
the second to be employed for general objects, of which 
the members had the entire control. The measure gave 
general satisfaction, the sum was voted, and the session 
terminated amicably. 
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5. In the year 1823, the popular cause was strength* 
ened by the insolvency of the Receiver- General, Sir 
John Caldwell. An inquiry into his accounts had been 
repeatedly and vainly demanded by the Assembly ; and 
he proved, when investigated, to be indebted to the 
public nearly £100iOO0. 

6. When Lord Dalhousie returnirtl in 1835, he dis- 
solved the House of Assembly. A new house asseinbled» 
-when he refused to approve of Mr. Papineau, whom they 
had chosen as the Speaker ; and they refused to elect 
another. The consequence was that all operations with 
regard to the revenues of the Province were at an end, 
and no session of either house was held in the winter of 
1827—1828. 

7. The inhabitants of the Lower Province, to the 
number of eighty- seven thousand, petitioned the King, 
charging the Governor-general with many arbitrary acts, 
of applying public money improperly, of violent prorcw- 
gation and dissolution of the House of Assembly, of 
continuing in office the Receiver-General after he was 
known to be insolvent, of dismissing militia officers for 
voting against his policy, and of new-modelling the 
commission of the peace, to serve political purposes. 

8. His Majesty's ministers submitted the whole to a 
Committee of the House of Commons. After giving 
their most serious attention to the subject, they made 
several enactments to secure to the French Canadians the 
peaeefal enjoyment of their religion, laws and privileges. 
The Committee expressed their sorrow that the abuses 
complained of should have been so long allowed to exist 
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in a coloDjr. Tkey vetamedt howeirery the powef of tbe 
Crown over the revenues of the Province. 

9. Sir James Kempt succeeded Lord Dalhouaie. On 
ealling a meeting of the Legislaturey he formally accepted 
the election of Mr. Papineau as Speaker, and made a 
speech which was conciliatory mild and wise. lie assent- 
ed to a Supply BfU to carry on the public service, and 
he may indeed be •said to have effected a satisfactory 
undearstanding between the Legislature and the Execu- 
tive Government. An act of the Provincial Parliament 
was passed, which received His Majesty's sanction, to in- 
crease the representation of Lower Canada from fifty to 
eighty-four membi^rs. A general election took place 
agreeably to this act, and soon after Sir James Kempt 
returned toEngUind, universally honoured and respected 
for his conciliatory and constitutional conduct. 

10. He was succeeded by Lord Ayhner. Daring his 
•administration the Asiatic cholera appeared in Canada. 
So great was the mortality that it was calculated that a 
greater number of persons had been carried off by it in 
three months in Low«* Canada, where the population 
was only half a million, than in six months in Great 
Britain, where there was a population of above sixteen 
millions. A malignant influence however, more per- 
manent in its effects than the visitation of pestilence, 
began to manifest itself in the Province, menacing the 
peace, prosperity and institutions of the land, the confi- 
dence of social life, and the stability of British conneo* 
tion — we allude to the Insarrection. 

Ili; Fb0M thb FiftST Riot at MomsMAJU, 183% 
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TO THE END OF THB Insurrj^ction, OF 1838.-*-*!. The 
first serious tumult occurred on the 2l3t of May, 1832, in 
consequence of political excitement during an election 
at Montreal. The civil povrer being unable to restrain 
the populace from acts of violence, it was found necessary 
to call out the military, when three persons were killed 
and several wounded. The awful visitations of the 
pestilence in 1832 and 1834 seemed to have calmed 
down for. a time this tumultuary spirit, which, however' 
soon returned. 

2. The diseontiont and opposition of the leaders of 
Lower Canada to the British Government grew more 
intense. Soon after the arrival of Lord Gosford in 1835, 
the House of Assembly announced that they should 
consider certain fundamental alterations in the constitu- 
tion as the condition of any vote of supply. This was 
the first instance of a direct refusal to grant the expenses 
of Government. Affairs were thus brought to a crisis ; 
many of the hdbiiam of Canada, virtuous and well dis- 
posed people, were too easily led on step by step until, 
after the lapse of two years, acts of open insurrection 
were committed by them. 

S. As a preparative for ]khis conflict with the constituted 
authorities, and to rouse the passions of the hdbitaafs 
against them, public meetings were held in almost every 
parish, at which resolutions of the most inflammatory 
nature were passed. The trircoloured flag, the emblem of 
revolution, was displayed at some of the villages on the 
Kichelieu, and at a grand meeting at St. Charles the cap 
of liberty was raised, and a solemn oath taken under it to 
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' be faithful to the revolutionary principles of which it was 
emblematical. All allegiance was at once discarded, and 
a determination evinced to take the management of 
affairs into their own hands. 

4. No time was lost in carrying out these resolutions. 
Bands of armed men marched forth, spreading fear and 
consternation among the peaceable inhabitants of the 
country, and threatening them with loss of life and 
property if they did not join them. 

5. The alarm of the loyal inhabitants of Lower Cana- 
da was now great. They met for the preservation of 
order and the continuance of the British connection. 
Troops were sent for to Nova Scotia and Upper Canada. 

6. On the 6th of November, 1837, a riot occurred at 
Montreal, but no lives were lost. On the 10th Sir John 
Colborne, the Commander of the forces, removed his 
head quarters from Sorel to Montreal. On the same day 
a detachment proceeded to St. John's under the com- 
mand of Captain Glasgow. He found a large body of 
people posted on the opposite bank of the RicheHeu, 
and the cavalry proceeded to take possession of the 
bridge, in order to prevent thiem from crossing. 

7. On the 16th warrants were issued for the appre- 
hension of twenty-six of the chief leaders. As a party 
of volunteer cavalry, newly organized, who had eharge 
of two prisoners, were returning to Montreal, a large 
body of the peasantry fired upon them from behind the 
fences near Longueuil and compelled them to abandon 
their prisoners. Colonel Wetherall, with a considera- 
ble force, proceeded immediately from Chambly in the 
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direotion of St. Charles, for the purpose at dispersing a 
large body of people who had assembled there and forti*- 
fiod their position. At some places the insurgents fled 
on the approach of thq army» but at St. Charles the 
defenders were so obstinate that the Colonel was obliged 
to storm and carry the works, burning every house but 
one. The slaughter was great on Uie side of the unfor- 
tunate and misguided people, but slight on that of the 
troops. Another party pf troops, who were marching 
from Sorel up the course of the Richelieu in order to 
effect a junction with Colonel Weth^all, were not so 
successful. At St. Denis they met with such a strong 
opposition that they were compelled to abandon their 
intention and majroh back to Sorel. This success on the 
part of the insurgents was only of short duration, for, on 
the winter roads being formed, the same party marched 
through the couutry without opposition. 
. 8. Haying eaptured St. Charles, and dispersed a cmi- 
aid^rablebody collected for the purpose of cutting off his 
return, Colonel Wetheral came back to Montreal, bring* 
. iDg with him the pole and cap of liberty, which had been 
reared at St. Qharles^.and twenty-five prisoners. Four 
or five battalions of troops were raised at Montreal, and 
upwards of fifty corps of various kinds in other parts of 
the country. 

9* One of the most tragical events which took place 
at this time was the murder of Lieutenant Weir. This 
young officer had been sent overland to Sorel with a 
despatch directing the officer in command to prepare a 
£oroeto aocompfiny Colonel Gore, who jyastp leave 
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Moatneal in lihe aftevnoobin tie «teftiiiboait. The roads 
yrere so bad that travdiisg' was almosl hnpoesible, ami he 
oould not reach Sorek hj kmd tmtil half an hoot after 
Colonel Gore and hid dm«ion bad mossed the St. Law- 
rence and marched on their route to St. Denis. Taking 
A' ft-e^ caliche, he ha^lenedto^ jom his troops ; but, mis- 
taking the road) he passed them and arrived at St. Denis 
before them. 'Here -he was made a prisoner, dosely 
|4nioned, -sent forward to St. Charles, and on the road 
. w^s barbatotisly murdered by his bitital guardians. The 
Idct and the oircnmstances attending it were only ascer- 
tained tfn the second expedftion to St. Deais. The body 
wasfovind 4n the Rteheiieu, and n^as'broitght to Montreal 
for nvtermi(»«t. The itoeral tboW plae^'with military 
koaoura, and :so solemn and imposing a «ig»ht was rn»ret 
bitore witneased in the olty. 

10. Martial. law w«» pboclalmediti the District of 
•Montrisai on the dthof December, and Sir John Ool- 
iorne invvsted with atrthorlty to administidr it. Iihtn0- 
diately after :1m8 the atteotkm af government was called 
to die prepamtigsits making at the Lake of the Two 
Mountatm^ at. St Etiataeho, ^. Benrnt and 6t,' Soho- 
!lasti<)ae, where themiost active and ablo'leaders of elm 
^revolt had lortified't^mseives in aformidable manner. 

11. On the morning of the Idth of December Sir 
J(3Am Colborne with about thirteen hundred men ad- 
vaaced towards tbis district fk^on Montreal along th& 
left bank of the Ottawa.' On the 14ih tihe army crossed 
the ri^er at)d inveated «he village of St. 'Eiistache. The 
ttttMck. was compfetlily suooeBsftil, th^tig^attended witb 
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church was set on fire as vrell as the^r^^Syf^re and about 
sixty of the priacipal houses. Qoe of the leadera was 
killed near the church, and a large number burnt or 
suffocated from the il&mes ; of the troops only one or 
two were tilled and a few wounded. 

12. The next. day, as the troops naarched forward to 
St. Benoit, his Expellency wa's met by delegates bearing 
a flag of truce, and stating that the iI}8^rgents wore pre- 
pared to lay down their, arms unconditionally. Almost 
every house exhibited something white ; and, on arriving 
at St. Benoit, two hundred and fifty of these mi$guided 
men were founddrawn'up in aline And suing for pardon, 
stating tliat their leaders had deserted them. They were 
immediately dismissed to - their homes and occupations. 
With the return of Ihe troops from the county of the 
Two Mountains the military operation, connected with 
-the first insurrection in Lower Cana4a, may be siiid to 
hav« terminated. 



Questions on Pcurt fiCL'-^Chapler 2. 

What are the. divisions of this Chapter? 
Of what perkxl does ibis iliWsiQii treat? 
I. — 1. What is said of the Amerlcems? Was this. tl[e case? 
How did the GanRdians act ? .Give an aooount;- of the 
preparations tnade to meet them. What was ..done by 
Sit GeofgeiPrevoiat? Why was paper cnrreacy sabsti- 
tnted ior mooey 1 Honar was Quebec guarded ? 

2. What is said -of Uppet Oanadai ' What is swd:of the 
population ? To whom was tbe Governmeat confided 1 

3. Who invaded Oanads'? Wluit is>teid ' of the British 
force 1 WiKt fiiroe dM he laoffter? Whal ijB «(id of 
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Hall's force, and whither did be retreat 7 How did BMek 
proceed? What took place? How was this conduct 
regarded by the American people ? 

4. Where did the Amerieans ne^t appear? Where did 
tbey croes? Give an account of General Brock's condoct. 
Give an account of his death. What is said of the Ame- 
ricans, and who dislodged them 1 

6. What ensued? By whom was it interrupted ? Where 
was another absurd attempt made? What did the seve^ 
rity of the season cause ? Who made an attack on 
Ogdensborg? What advantage did the British gain ? 

6. What is said of the American fleet ? For what express 
purpose was this campaign ? How did thej sacceed at 
Toronto? 

7. What was their next conquest T Of what did they obtain 
possession ? To what place did Geoeeal Y ineent retire ? 
What plan was executed 1 What was the consequence? 

8. What vessels were captured, and what barracks were 
destroyed? What happened at Sackatt's Harbour? 
What happened at Lake Erie ? 

9. Where did the British next sustain a defeat? Describe 
the Kentucky riflemen. In what maimer did they fight? 
Whom did the Indians lose? What had boen the main 
object of his life? To whom did be attached himself? 
What ia said of QeaetaX Proctor's retreat? 

10. Where did the Americans next assemble, and for what pur- 
pose ? Who entered Canada ? Prom whom did he meet 
with a repulse? What is said of its compoaition and 
numbers ? 

11. What is said of Colonel de Salaberry ? What is said of 
his character ? Of what did he take advantage? What 
is said of the loss on both sides ? To what place did 
General Hampton retreat ? 

12. Give an account of the proceedings of General Wilkinson. 
When might he have reached Montreal % Why did he 
delay? What did this give Sir George time to do? 

' What is said of the detachments? 

13. From whom did Wilkinson receive despatches 7 What 
did he find? What did be resolve? Who marched 
a gainst General Morrison ? What fears were entertained ? 
State the result. To what place did they finally retire ? 

14. What town was burnt by the Americans? Who took 
Fort Niagara? in what manner did the British act? 
What is said of the border warfare? 

15. When Were'operstioos again connsenced? What new 
attack was made on Lower 04J|ft4^?_Wii»t.fa said of 
lUacolleMill? pid they snooeedl " 
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16. Who took Osirego ? Who cap*ni*d Fort Brk % By whom 
waa he met at Chippewa 'i What was the result 7 How 
far did the Americans proceed % Give an account of iheir 
conduct . W here did the armies again meet % W hat was 
tb« lo69 on each side 1 

17. Give an account of the attack on Fort Erie. What 
captives did the British malce? What was the issue of 
the attack on the Fort 7 

18. When was Britain enabled to turn her attention to Cana- 
da 7 Whither did a part of the detachment march 1 
Where were the principal part assembled 1 What exer- 
tions were made on both sides, and who attacked Pitts- 
burgh 1 Describe the attack. What was the issue 7 

19. What sortie was made 7 What is said of the British ? 
What is said of Sir James Yeo 7 What is said of Fort 
Brie 1 What party retired from Canada t What was 
secured 1 What captured ? 

20. Of what place did the British gain possession 7 What is 
said of Baltimore and New Orleans 7 What was now 
signed 7 When was it made known in Quebec 7 

21. What is said of these events^ By whom was Canada 
saved 7 What is said of the army 7 What is said of the 
national councils 7 Give some examples. Give some 
exaidptes at New Orleans. Give socne examples tn Ca- 
nada gtenerally. Give some examples on the Lakes. 

11— 1. Who succeeded Sir George Prevost 7 Who was adminis- 
trator 7 Who was Gbvernor . General 1 What is said of 
his administration 7 Wha% was be insttucted to accept 7 
For what sum did he apply 7 Was it granted 7 
8. By whom was Sir John succeeded 1 When and how did 
he die 7 By what was this occasioned 7 By whom waa 
the government administered 7 

3. What happened on. the d^ath of George III. 7 What did 
the Assembly resolve to appropriate 7 What was claimed 
by the Crown 7 flow did Lord Dalhousie act 7 

4. What is said of Lord Dalhousie I What did he solicit? 
Was it granted 1 How was it at last settled 7 The first 7 
The second 7 What is said of this measure 7 

5. How was the popular cause strengthened this year % To 
what amount Was he indebted to the public 7 

6. What was his first act 7 Whom did he refuse to sanation 7 
What was the consequence 7 

7. What is said of the petition to the king ? Mention tho 
first of them. The second. The third. The fourth. The 
fifth.- 

8. To what body was the petition at first submitted ? Whf 
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was ^ne hf theral What regret did tb^ exprMs] 
What did thejy retain 1 
9. Who SQcceeded Lord Dalhousie ? Whom did be recognise 
as Speaker? To what did be assent? Wbftt did be 
effect? What act was passed? WJiat took place? 
What is said of Sir James Kempt ? 
10. 6 J whom was be succeeded i Give an anccMint of the 
ravages of the cholers. What other influence began to 
manifest itself in tbe Province ? 
III.— I. What portion of history does this division embrace ? 
Where was tbe first rioti What were itfl results? 
What is said of tbe cholera ? 

2 . What is said of the i eaders of Lower Canada ? What did 
they aanoance '2 Of what was the first instance ? What 
is said of the habitans ? 

3. What 13 said of tbe meetings ? What is said of the flag 7 
What of the cap of libcirty t What did they discard 1 

4. How were these resolutions carried oi»t 1 

5. For what purpose did the inhabitants meet 1 

6. When was there a riot at Montreal ? To what place did 
Sir John Colborne remove bis head-cpiartei^ ? Where 
were the habilant ranged 1 What was done by the 
cavalry 1 

7. What were issaed ? BdaAe a cireamstaftce which occur- 
red near Longaettil. In what direotioii did Colonel 
Wetherall proceed ? What was be obliged to do fj, St. 
Charles ? What is said of the loss of life ? Who marched 
from Sorel up tbe Ricbelieu? With what did they meet 
at St. Denis? Were the insorgents snccessiol? 

8. Mention the further proceedings- of Colonel Wetl^erall. 
. Where and in what numbers were tioope raised ? 

9. What is said of the murder of Lieteoant Weir? To what 
place had he been sent? Howwaahe detaiaeid? :What 
mistake did he nnfortunately make? Where was ho 
murdered 7 When was this found out ? WJtere was the 
body found ?' What is said of his funend ? 

10. What is said of martial law ? At what place were pre- 
parations making ? And by whom ? 

11. When did Sir John Colborne ad ^ntoe to /kbe distiict of 
the Lake of the Two Mountaioa? What place did they 
attack ? Give an account of tb\i sad affair. 

12. By whom was Sir John Colbornemet? Whathappened 
at St. Benoit ? How were the insurgents treated ? ^ What 
ended with the return of the troops 7 
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CHAPTER in. 

©nrasioirs, 

/. JmurrecUon in Upper Canada, 1837. — TI- Mission 
of Lord Durham^ 1838.—///. From ike Departure 
of Lord Durham^ 1838, to the Union of the Provin^ 
«€*, 1840. 

1. iNSURRECTtDJJ IN tJpPER CANADA. — 1. The newS 

of the rising in Lower Canada was the signal for action 
on the part of the mal-contents in the Upper Province. 
A meetittg of the ** Provincial Convention" was imme- 
diately called at Toronto. 

2. This convention soon after sent forth a mahifestcyj 
the purport of wliich "was to call upon the people to rlsh 
against their rulers, and to " put down those who oppress 
and enslave the country." It then proceeded to attnounoe 
the intentfon of " the friends of liberty to grant several 
hundred acres of government land to every volunteer, to 
secure free deeds to all settlers, and to root out the 
Canada Company. The country was to be governed so 
economically that, instead of costing the'people £100,000 
per annum, it should be managed at the reasonable ratte 
of £25,000, the rest to go for the purpose of ** making 
crooked pathsstraight and rough places pMQ;!^an ^tider- 
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taking which, any one acquainted with the country parts 
of Canada will own, was more desirable than attainable. 

3. On the earliest rumour of insurrection Sir Francis 
Bond Head, the Governor of Upper Canada, had sent 
every soldier to the Lower Province ; and nothing could 
exceed his anxiety lest Sir John Col borne should send 
back some of them. He had formed a plan of showing 
the American people that, if they thought proper to come 
over and revolutionize Canada, this was the time to doit 
successfully ; or of proving that the Canadians did not 
wish to desert the standard of their fathers. 

4. Notwithstanding the many rumours of insurrection 
the first outbreak took place most unexpectedly. The 
misguided men had been induced bv their leaders to 
travel from their homes through the cross roads^ and to 
meet early in the morning of the 4th. of December^ about 
four miles north of the city of Toronto, at a place called 
** Montgomery's Tavern." As soon as they had gained 
this position, they began to arrest every person on the 
road, in order to prevent information of their proceedings 
from reaching the town. 

5. The first victim was Colonel Moodie, a distin- 
guished officer, who resided near, and who had received 
some hints of what was going forward, ^nd was hasten- 
ing to the city. He was fired at,, wounded, and died in 
three hours. It is said that Mr. Mackenzie, the leader, 
3Q0W observed to his followers that, " as blood had been 
shed, they were in for it, and had nothing left but to 
march into the city ; and this they prepared to do with 
all^ipeed. n ] 
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6» Providentially ih«ir ndvance guard was met bv 
Alderman Powell and some other gentlemen who were 
riding out of town to ascertain the truth of the rumours 
which were afloat. They were immediately arrested by 
some of the leaders. The alderman, however, contrived 
to escape, and, after rousing the Governor, who was in 
bed and asleep, he ran to the town bell and rang such a 
peal as effectually roused most of the citizens from their 
slumbers, and greatly alarmed the insurgents, com>ng . 
on the ear in the stillness of the night like a voice 
warning them to desist. 

7. The insurgents, kept by the good hand of God 
from seizing the moment when they might easily have 
taken the city, did little during the night. An advanced 
picquet of the Loyalists, under the command of Mr. 
Sheriff Jarvis, met a party of them within the precincts 
of the city, and drove them back, one of the insurgents 
being killed and another wounded. 

8. The inhabitants of Toronto were greatly surprised 
to find their city thus suddenly invested by a large 
body of armed men, commanded by Mackenzie, Van 
Egmont, and several other leaders. In this trying 
moment there was nothing to look to but the determined 
loyalty of the Canadians themselves. The inhabitants 
were immediately called out by the Governor, who 
proceeded to the townhall. where he found the Chief 
Justice, with a musket over his shoulder, surrounded by 
a band of brave men who had hastily assembled. The 
armsy which had been deposited in the town-hall on the 
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departure of the soldiers for the Lower Province^ were 
then unpacked and placed in the hsuids of those who 
rallied round the place of rendezvous. Before morning 
a large body of Loyalists had assembled^ which was 
increased in the course of the day by the arrival of the 
Speaker of the House of Assembly, Sir Allan McNab, 
with the men of the Gore District, while others from 
different quarters came in hourly. 

9. By the next morning the Loyalists were sufficiently 
strong to have attacked the insurgents. Feeling, 
however, great reluctance to commence a civil war. Sir 
Francis sent two gentlemen to call upon the leaders to 
avoid the effusion of human blood, and return to their 
allegiance. To this Mackenzie had the hardihood to 
reply '' that he would only consent on condition that 
bis demands should be settled by a national eonventian.^^ 
He insolently added that '^he would wait till two o'clock 
for an answer." The answer was immediatly returned 
to him in the significent word " never, ^' 

10. On the 7th the loyal band, composed of all orders 
and classes, well armed and taking with them a field- 
piece, marched out to attack the insurgents and com- 
pletely routed them; when Mackenzie effected his 
escape from the Province. The insurgents were pursued 
four miles, two of the chiefs were taken, and a great 
number of prisoners ; the tavern was burnt to the 
ground, and the whole affair so completely quashed that 
Sir Francis dismissed the greater part of the prisoners 
dn the spot. The loss of life was very small on the pact 
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of the mal-^nieDis, and not one man fell on the aide of 
the loyalists. 

11. In the meantime men flowed in from all quarters, 
^^from the lakes and rivers, from the valleys and 
forests, in saeh numbers that Sir Francis had to give 
publie notice that there existed no further occasion for 
their resort to Toronto. The next day he issued a 
general order authorising the whole of the militia of the 
Bathurst, Ottawa, and Eastern Districts, to go and lend 
their assistance to Lower Canada. A number o^ 
prisoners, who had been taken in different parts of the 
country, were released and sent to their homes ; and in 
about a week comparative tranquility was restored. 

12. After his flight from the field of battle Mr. Mac- 
kenzie went to Buffalo. Here he succeeded in rousing 
in a certain party of Americans that strong desire they 
have always shown to become the possessors of Canada. 
These lawless men plundered the State arsenals of 
cannon, arms and ammunition, and took possession of 
Navy Island, a little above the Falls of Niagara, on the 
13th December. Numbers enlisted, who were no doubt 
tempted by the ** Proclamation of the Patriot Provincial 
Government." This premised to every volunteer three 
hundred acres of valuable land in Canada and one 
hundred dollars in silver on condition of their joining 
the Patriotic forces in Navy Island. Why they took 
the name of Patriot is unknown, as a patriot is a lover 
of his country; and these men, both Canadians and 
Americans, were the very worst enemies their country 
had ever possessed) and might have caused a war 
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between the British and Americans, in which thousands 
of valuable lives might have been sacrificed. I 

13. The commander-in-<^ief of this enterprise was a ! 
oertaia Van Kansselaer. Hundreds flocked to his stan- | 
dard, while provisions and supplies of every kind were i 
^urni^ed in profusion from Buffalo and the surrounding 
country. It was useless for the American authorities to 
interfere ; the people chose to parionise the Patriots, 
9nd Navy Island soon became a very busy i^aoe. The ' 
artillery of the State of New- York which had been 
purloined was mounted, and soon opened its fire on the 
Canadian shore, which in that part is thickly peopled. 
Five hundred pounds were offered by the Patriots for 
the apprehension of the English Governor. This of 
course was to be paid out of the wealth and resources 
of Canada, which they certainly imagined would 
speedily be at their disposal. 

14. A body of militia under Colonel McNab was post- 
ed on the Canadian shore to defend the inhabitants, and 
prevent the Patriots from landing. Strict orders were, 
however, given to avoid any violation of the American 
territory, and these would probably have been carefully 
attended to, had not a strong temptation offered. The 
small steamer Caroline, which was employed in carrying 
the munitions of war to Navy Island, was lying on the 
American side of the river. Colonel M'Nab despatched 
a party under the command of Captain Drew, of the 
Royal Navy, to take or sink her. This they did in a 
gallant manner, and, having set fire to her, suffered her 
to drift down the Falls of Niagara. Great exdtement 
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^as caused in the United- States by this attack ; but the 
piratical occupation of the vessel was well knowQ, and 
convinced all well-thinking^ people of its necessity. 

] 5. Soon afterwards a sufficient force was collected to 
dislodge the. Navy Island warriors. A short cannonade 
from the Canadian shore caused them to evacuate their 
position in the night of the 14th of January, 1838. 

16. A party ^f the Patriots next thought fit to attack 
the Western District, whilst another party made a de- 
monstration against Kingston. The latter took posses-< 
sion of a little idand about six miles from Kingston, but, 
terrified by the approach of a party of militia, they fied 
without any appearance of resistance. At Detroit ano- 
ther party seized a narrow strip of land called Fighting 
Island, and made ostentatious preparations, for remaining 
there. No sooner, however, did. the troops approach 
them than they hurried. away, leaving behind them some 
arms and a quantity of stores. 

17. Sometime afterwards another party threw th^n* 
selves into Pomt Pel6 Island in Lake Erie. Here 
Colonel Maitland .took such a position as obliged them 
either to 'fight or surrender*. There was a sharp resist- 
ance, and many of the aoldiern were shot down from. be- 
hind the wood coverts. They then extended their ranks 
in order to avoid the concentrated fire, and charged with 
tha bayonets. The Island was then carried, and the 
most of the defenders either slain or taken prisoners* 
In all these forays, with the exception of that at Toronto, 
by far the greater number of the marauders were citizens 
of the Umt«fd States* . ^ 
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18. On tb« 15th of Jnnifary Sir Fnmob Head 
annouDoed to ihe loeal Parliament that^ haviog had the 
misfortnne to diff(N- from Her Majesty's Government in 
ooe or two points of Coknial policy, he had feH it his 
duty to tender his resignation, which had be^i accepted, 
and that he was to be succeeded by Sir George Arthur. 
His farewell speech abounded with well merited eulogy 
of the. brave Canadians^ and of the institutions they had 
so gallantly defended. In spite of peculiarities we must 
admire the frankness and boldness with which Sir 
Francis acted in the moment of tiiaL His friends con- 
sidered that his determined conduct saved the country ; 
while his enemies say that, in depriving the country of 
its usual defenders^ he induced the disaffected to rise in 
arms, but whoever calmly reviews the whole of the 
circumstances must own that the country was preserved 
by the special interposition of Divine Providence. Sir 
George Arthur arrived at Toronto on the 2drd of Maroh^ 
and assumed the. government. 

IL Mission of Lord Dcrham.-^!. The British 
Government having prevailed upon the Eari of Durham 
to take the office of Governor Grcneral, he airived in 
Canada on the. 29th of May, and was reoeiveid in the 
most ^cordial manner by all parties. One of hia first acts 
was a general jail delivery with some very few excep* 
tions. A Proclamation was ako issued, allowing those 
who:had fled out of the xsountry to return to their homes. 
His Lordship was empowered to form a council, com- 
posed of thirteen membecs from each Province. TheM 
he was to use as advisers and dismiss at pkwnire* 
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2. In the meantime the Patriots on the American 
frontier were making active preparations for the renewal 
of hostilities. On the dOth of May a band of men, 
headed by one Johnson, boarded a British steamer, the 
Sir Rebert Peel, which was lying at Wells' Island, and, 
after robbing the passengers of thdr money and valuable 
effects, forced them to shore, and set fire to the vessel. 
Lord Durham, who had only just arrived, was so 
incensed at. this outrage that he offered a reward of one 
thousand dollars for the discovery and conviction of the 
offenders. Johnson, however, set all the authorities, 
British and American, at defiance. Taking refuge 
amongst " the Thousand Isles," ho and his band used 
to keep themselves out of the reach of all law, civil or 
military. Provided with boats of surprising lightness, 
they moved up and down the River with equal ^eed and 
facility, making their appearance when least expected, 
and baffling all pursuit. 

3. Soon after his arrival Lord Durham £ound it neces- 
sary to dispose of some individuals of distinction, who 
had been engaged in the insurrection. He banished 
them to Bermuda, there to be kept in strict surveillance^ 
and to suiTer the penalty of death if they returned to 
Canada without the permission of the Governor, TIjis 
was an unlawful measure, and was greatly disapproved 
of by the Oovemment in England. 

4. Lord Durham made an extensive tour throughout 
the Province, and was everywhere received with respect. 
His Lordship and the civil officers attached to hit 

. Government collected a great mass of inj&)raiatiom rela* 
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tive to Canada, which was afterwards ilffown into the 
shape of a Report to the Queen, and. by her Majest/a 
direction printed and submitted to Parliament. 

5. His Lordship, however, did not long remain in 
charge of the Government. Finding that his conduct 
with regard to the prisoners sent to Bermuda waa con- 
demned in England, he resigned his office and left 
Quebec on the 1st and arrived at Plymouth in EngUnd 
on the 26th of November, 1838. 

6. The very night of Lord. Durham's d^arture nume- 
rous arrests took place at Montreal on account of certain 
of the Lower Canadians having organized another revolt. 

in. Fbom the BaBAKiNa out of the Second In- 

SJDRBECTION IN 1838 TO THG UnION OF THE PaOVINCES 

OF Upper and Lower Canada in 1841. — 1. The 
projecte(^ rising was originally intended to take place at 
Montreal at an hour when the troops were at church 
and unarmed. The wise precautions taken by the 
Commander of the Forces, Sir Jofin Colborne, however, 
baffted this scheme. Beauharnoi^ was then selected as 
the scene of auction, and on the 3rd of November a 
]^jtge party succeeded in surprising the Loyalists of the 
tillage and making them prisoners. Amongst these 
were Mr. EUioe, the son of the Seigneur, who had acted 
as Private Secretary to Lord Durham, and several 
other gentlemen. Mrs. Ellioe was also taken prisoner^ 
but was treated with kindness and courtesy, and was 
deposited by the insurgents in the care of the Cur4 at 
Beauharnois. 
-. 2. A singular event took place the next i^iorning ia the 
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ladi^D village of Caughnawaga, or '^ the Village of th& 
Rapida,'' sear Montreal. As the inhabitants were at. 
worship a party of insurgents surrounded the church. 
The Indiana immediately turned out^ and the chief, 
setting an example which was promptly followed by all, 
raised the war-whoop, seized the person next him, and 
wrested his musket out of his hands. The others, being 
panic-stricken probably by this strange noise, surren^ 
dered tbemselves prisoners to the number of sixty- 
lour, and, tied with their own sashes and garters, were 
taken to Montreal. These Indians are a remnant of 
the once powerful and ferocious tribe of the Six Nations ; 
they are. now domesticated, and cultivate the land. 
Their chiefs are humane men, and enforce the strictest 
order, and the observance of the rules of civilized 
warfare. 

3. Between tiie 3rd and 6th, about four thousand 
insurgents were concentrated at Napierville, in the 
county of Laprairie, to which place Sir John Colborne 
moved with i^ considerable body of troops. From the 
badness of the roads, however, they did not arrive until 
the 10th, when they found that the insurgent force had 
dispersed during the night, and were beyond pursuit 
The same day a small party of the 71st Regiment, with 
upwards of a thousand Glengary men, whose settlement 
is on. the opposite side of the River, took Beauharnois, 
and rescued all the prisoners found there. 

4:. A body of t^ie. insurgents to the number of four 
hundred had bc^cn detached Irom Napierville to open a 
communication with the United Spates. They were met 
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by a party of loyal volanteers, who defeated Ihem, 4^oye 
them across the frontier, and took several prisoners, a 
field-piece and three hundred stand of arms. The 
victors then threw themselves into the Church at 
Odelltown. awaited the approach of Dr. NelsoB, the 
leader in the revolt, and of those ' who had fled from 
Kapierville, and repulsed them with the loss ef one 
hundred men. 

5. Mr. EHice and the other gentlemen, who had been 
seized by the insurgents, were released, and the road 
poirited out to them by which to reach Laprairie. They 
had been well and kindly treated by the Cur^ and Nuns 
at Chateauguay. Indeed in this rising there was but 
little violence in the cotiduct of the Canadians, and that 
little must have been caused by peculiar circumstances, 
as they are a most peaceful and kind-hearted race. In 
little more than a week after the ih'st movement Sir 
John Colborne had the satisfaction to announce that 
the insurrectioti in Lower Canada was at an end. 

6. It is not a little surprising that thfs should have 
been the case, when we consider that they were sup- 
ported by a numerous body in the United States, who, 
under the title of " Sympathisers," espoused their oause 
and supplied them with arms and ammunition. Indeed 
there is no doubt but that a species of association, in 
which the members were bound to secret oath and signs, 
existed along the whole frontier. 

7. At the time of the rising in the Montreal District 
a body of Americans, amounting to about four hundred, 
sailed from the vicinity of Sackett's Harbour and landed 
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at Fre«6ott« Coload Yowgr ^th all tfh» fovea tliat Im 
could colleet, and Captaia Fowell, with an armed 
steamer, eompelled many of tbam to di«perae. A oon^ 
siderablo Dumber of theco, however, took refuge in a 
windmill and an adjoining houae built of atoae, where 
they defended themdelvea and lulled eighteen of tha 
Britiah. The walls were too atrong to be reduced^ 
without cynnouy and some guns and additional troops 
were beougbt up* An attook waa then made» when th» 
party in the mil attempted tQ. escape, but were ail 
captured. One hundred and 6fty-^ix prjs^^ners were 
taken to KtAgatoo, to be jtried by eourt maiftial. 

8> Another invasi<i>n frpin P«tr<Mt w&s made at Sand-* 
wioh, when they set fire to a steamer .aad <oihe barracks, 
and kUkd aeveral iodividuak in cold blood* Amongst 
them was Dr. Hume, a military sungpson, who had 
mistakeo them for some of the provincial o^ilitia, and 
fallen into their hands unarmed. Sis bpdy.wa^ thrown 
aside, hacked and mangled by axes and kniy^, 

9\ Colonel Prinoe, on hiring .«f these atdtecntfes, at^ 
tadced them, when they fled, leaving twentyrsix pii* 
seners. The inhaibitaiits weH^, so much provoked by 
ti^ese repealed inirasiQiis . «f ik»k homes that it wiaa 
judged neoeasary na looker to forgive, and several o( 
the ringleadera weve.pMit tei death, and the restcojEif 
demned to severe punishioaiits. Jikle^ the whole 
frontier w«s assailed with eontinual ifr>ya^veos, A party 
of one thousand or twelve hundred had, eaJrly in Jni)e» 
oroaaed the Niagara River and «)deavOured te exeite 
tlaa people to iniurrec^on. AflbMf setting ftre to a^ loll 
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and taking fourteea of th& Provincial Lancers prhroners, 
on hearing of the approach of the troops, they hastily 
reorossed the country, leaving forty prisoners, among 
whom were the first and second in command. 
' 10. Six of the Prescott invaders and lihree of Dr. 
Hume's murderers were executed. Hie leader of the 
former was a Polej by birth ; histiame was Van Schoultz, 
and he was merely a milttary adventurer. He had fought 
with skill and courage, and died bravely and without 
domplaint except of the fake representations which had 
caused him to join this worthless cause; Nearly all 
the political offenders have mnce been pardoned, and 
very great leniency was shown generally^ by the English 
Government to the insurgents. Occasionally there may- 
have been inktances of apparent harsh ikess^ uid pechaps 
iiaoh oases could not have been avoided. . 
i 11, It cannot be denied that ther« were many grievab- 
oes that ought to liave been redressed in both sections 
of Canada; but there were constitutional means for 
e£feoting these withOat' having recourse to the dre^dfal 
alternative of arms,' Several years elapsed before the 
bitter feeling, which civil war produced between those 
who stood in hostile array aigainsteach other, died away. 
Happy for the people of all origin»that it has died away, 
neverj we hope, again to be revived^ Let their future 
rivalry be, which shall most improve and advance the 
interests of the noble country in which ar gracious God 
has cast thfeirioti - i'-^ ' 

' 12^ A period of tranqutllity no^ 6Dsued,'dQring whloh 
great interest vras'excited by the proposarofa Union be- 
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tween the two Provioces, It Was strongly r^eonmieAded 
by Lord Durham, and in Upper Canada the House of 
Assembly declared themselves in fitvour of it on certain 
conditions, bat objections were raised by the Legislative 
Council which induced the Gov^nment to postpone the 
measure* < . ^ 

13. A Bill Was passed to continue the extraordinary 
powers which had foieen granted to Sir John Colbome 
during the Insurreotion in Lower Canada^ it being 
thought desirable rather to prevent than to quell these 
insurrectionary movements. In the autumn of this year 
the Right Honourable Mr» Charles Poulett Thompson^ 
formerly President of the Board of Trade, was nominated 
to the important office of Governor-General; He soon 
after communicated a proposition, from the Ec^lish 
Govemmentr. to -unite the Provinces, both to be repre- 
sented equally in the New Legislature, that they were 
to agree to a sufficient Civil List, and that the charge of 
the prioc]|Md part. of. the debt of Upper Canada was to 
fall on the United Province. This was agreed to in 
both the Legislative Council and:the House of Assetnbly 
of that Province, and in. the Special Council of Lower 
Canada, and the Union came into operation in 1840. . 

14. The Legislature now eonsiats of the Governor 
General and two Houses, the Legislative Council and 
the Legislative Assembly. The members of the Legis- 
lative Council at present consist of sixty^two, thirty-six 
of whom are elected for the term of eight years ; they 
must possess $6,Q00 worth of property and be men of 
character,; intelligeqce and wealth.. The Legislative 
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AdBMitbly d<»Qs!^t»c^f5ne hundred and Ctiirty meinbers, 
half iVom eiteh Province : tbey are elected by the people. 
The qualifioaUoo for voters, in point of fact, almost 
amounts to aniversal suffrage^ as one out of six in the 
Province has the povrer to vote from paying ten pounds 
of annual rent, or by owning a freehold of forty shillings' 
yearly valao. The Executive Oouneil or Ministry, 
consists of a few officials who pertom all the dudes of 
administration under the Governor* 

15. A few months after the Union a general eleotion 
took place, irhieh was favourable to the Govomment in 
its results. LoTd Sydenham (formerly Mr, P^ Thompson) 
addressed the House in a sound and conciliatory speech 
which Was well received. He did not live, however* to 
•ee Ims raetlsures earried into ejsectition. He fell from 
his horse, and died In great torture. He was buried at 
Kingston by his own desire. Lord Sydenham was sue* 
eteded by Sir Charles Bagot, who was soon after A 
mfSasntritom^ ill healthy and died at Kingston in May, 
1848. 

; le^. In 1843 Sir Charles Metealfof, afterwards Lord 
Metealfe, succeeded to the administration. He had been 
formerly Cloveiww of Jamaica, where he had very gr^t 
difficulties to contend with, but overcame them all, 
gaining the admiration, love and respect of the inha- 
bitants, and the fullest approbation of the Government 
at Home. Unfortunatoly continued ill«health obliged 
him to return to England in 1845, and he was succeeded 
by the Earl Oath cart^ the Commander of the Forces in 
British North America* f be appointment of Earl 
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Cathcart was not looked upon as any thing further than 
for temporary purposes, and he was accordingly, in a shcrt. 
time Miceeeded by the Earl of Elgin. 

17. His Government commenced under Gircumstsnces 
by no means auspicious. The other recent changes in 
the policy of the Imperial Government with regard to 
free trade had the efiect of throwing the mercantile affairs 
of the Province into the greatest confusion. A wide«' 
spread bankruptcy brought distress and ruin to the 
bouses of thousands, and, as a natural result, not only 
was all i Improvement put a stop to, but many of our best 
citisens and labourers abandoned the country to seek 
employttient in the United States.* 

IS.' During this state of depression and discontent 
the Ministrj^ of the day introduced a Bill for paying the 
losses sustained during the outbreaks of 1837 and 1836* 
This measure was resisted by one party, both in and out 
of the House, with so much anim<^sity thai it led to the 
destruction of the St. Ann's Ma^rket, April 25th9 1849' 
then ased for the Parliament House, and with it perished 
in the flames nearly all the public documents of the 
Province, besides the valuable libraries of the House o^ 
Assembly and JiOgtslative Council, indicting a loss not 
easily made up. The consequence of this unfortunate 
event threw Montreal into great confusion, which led to 
the House of Assembly voting an address to the Govcr- 
Dor reconintending the removal of the Seat of Govern- 
ment from M(mtreal, to be fixed for four years at 
Toronto and four at Qmebee alternately. This resolution 
put into effect in the autumn of that year^ since 
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which time this s;^stem has been ttttd now is in 
• opefation. 

19. The disturbances which hate just been mentioned 
were entirely quieted in the course of the summer, and 
various indications showed that a more prosperous state 
of aflklrs might be looked for, which subsequent events 
have realized. The most important of these events is 
the immense impulsre that has been given to the Rail- 
way enterprise. In the course of the winter of 1852-53 
contracts were entered into under the Provincial 
guarantee for constructing an immenoe line of Railroad 
from Quebec on the one hand and Portland on the 
other to Richmond, thence to Monti*eal and to Toronto, 
including' in its course a bridge over' the St. Lawrence 
at the City of Montreal — which would be the greatest in 
the World, involving an outlay of nearly £3,000,000 of 
money. It would be too long a disquisition ta enter 
into all the causes thBt have brought baek prosperity to 
our country ; suffice it to say that at no- time in its 
history has Canada been in so flourishing a condition, 
or bid so fair for the future. Farmers, merchants and 
Mechanics are all thriving, and the labourers obtaining 
very high rates of wages, so'that, unless some unforeseen 
cireuhistanees ^houbl occur to mar the present fine 
prospects, we shall have many reasons to be proud of 
our country. 

20. In 1851, Canada achieved a high positi(Hi among 
the Nations, by the numerous and costly as well as 
useful and ornamental articles, which she exhibited at 
the Great International Exp^ition, which was held in 
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London, En^^Iand, daring the Summer of that year. 
And if is worthy of record, that some of the highest 
prizes, both for wh^at and oats, were carried off by our 
countrymen — the former by an Upper Canadian Agri- 
culturist, the latter by an able Scotch farmer, in the 
District of Beauharnois, Lower Canada. At the suc- 
ceeding Exhibition held in Paris, she also received much 
notice, chiefly for her specimens of wood and her fire 
engines, the latter especially meriting the praise of 
Napoleon til,, and receiving the first prize. 

21. On the 9th, May, 1853, the Legislature of this 
country wbs empowered to make provision concerning 
the lands known previously by the name of Clergy 
Reserves, and their proceeds, all which was amicably 
settled, according td the numerical- value of each 
religious denomination interested. Whilst Canada was 
thus enjoying the blessings of peace and rapidly ad- 
vancing in the arts and sciences, the Mother Country 
was called, in alliance with. France, to enter upon one. 
of the most terrible wars which ever desolated the 
earth. The year 1854 will ever be memorable as the 
year when the Crimean war broke out, and although 
the records of that dreadful campaign more properly 
belong to the History of England, still Canada — ** her 
brightest gem" — gave both of her blood and wealth 
t&wards it. Numbers of Canadians or others inter- 
ested in Canada passed honorably through that bloody 
war, amongst whom may be mentioned General Wil- 
^ams (the Hero of Kars), who, though not a Canadian, 
but a Nova Scotiani 13 now our Commander-in-Chief^ 
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and Viscount Chefrtorf who was slain at tb6 battle of 
Alma, a distinguished officer of the Scots' Faailier 
Guards, and well known in this country. The mag- 
nificent gifi> of £20,000 sterling from Canada to the 
Patriotic Fund for the widows and' orphans of the Brit- 
ish and French armies and navies will redound to her 
credit to the latest ages, and to crown the outburst of 
her patriotism, she raised a splendid body of men called 
the lODeh or Prince of Wales JElegiment, and presented 
it to her Sovereign, the present Coloiiel of which is His 
Boyal Highness the Prince of Wales* 

22. During 1855 the^ most importMit events were 
the imme»se immigration from the North of Scotland 
to this country and the resignation of the Earl of 
Elgin as Grovernor o^ Canada. He was succeeded by 
Sir Edmund Head. In 1856 broke out the second 
Chinese war, and immedi%^tely after the terrible Indian 
mutiny. Many in this country werfe called on to 
mourn over friends who were massacred by the ruthless 
Sepoys, and some Canadians distinguished themselves 
in the many engagements between the rebels and the 
Bfritish. During this year, March 12th, an awful 
catastrophe happened at the Desjardins Canal, on the 
Hamilton Railway, in which seventy people lost their 
lives. On account of the non-stability of the bridge 
the train, a passenger one from Toronto, fell through 
and broke the ice underneath, when one of the most 
awful scenes ensued, which baffles pen to describe. 
In the 17th of April of this year, Quebec was made 
le seat of government pro tempore, and in the year 
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1858, Ottawa, by an iniperial decree, was mhde the 
capital of both provinees. The Parliament Houses are 
DOW b^kiMiBg in the. latter city, and when ftoished the 
goT0mttent is expected permmiently to be lodated 
there. 

23. Dunag the years 185B and 1859 the great sorb- 
tern of railways, of whieh Canada now can boast, was 
b^ing rapidly broeght to maturity, and .the Victoria 
Bridge was at the close of 1859 near its completion. 

24. in 185D there were but two short railways in 
Canada.^ . They are now namerons and have aa ag^e- 
gatel^gth of about 2000 miles. The two principal 
rftilways in the Province are the G^rand Trunk and 
Great Western. The Grand Trunk line eibtends , to 
1092 miles and includes ibe Victoria TubuLar Bridge. 
The Suspension Bridge on the Great Western RaU- 
^Bj is also a most wonderfiil structure. 

25. In 1860 Canada witnessed the disembarkation 
on her shores of the fbtnre King of Engkudi and as 
that visit was one of the most eventful in her history ^ 
-we will enter somewhat into its details. On the 14th 
of May, 1859, an address was voted by both Houses 
of Parliament.informing Her Majesty of the approach- 
ing completion of the stupendous work which this 
colony had undertaken to erect over the great River St. 
Lawrence, and humbly praying that Her Majesty would 
be pleased to visit Canada and to inaugurate it when 
finished^ The address was carried to England and 
placed at the foot of the throne by the Hon. H. Smith, 
Speaker of the Legislative Assembly. Injinswer, Her 
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Majesty was graciously pleased to say that it was im- 
possible for her personally to comply with the wishes 
of her Canadian subjeetsj but that the Prince of Wales 
would come as her representative to Canada. On the 9th 
of July, 1860, His Royal Highness, accompanied by the 
Prince Consort, his august father (since dead), arrived 
in Plymouth Sound, and the Prince immediately em- 
barked in the Hero. After a voyage of thirteen days 
they arrived at Newfoundland, where they were most 
enthusiastically received, and after remaining three days 
in the Island embarked for Halifax, Nova Scotia. The 
enthusiasm of the Newfoundlanders was so great that 
the horses were taken from the Prince's carriage aod it 
was drawn by the people from the Government House 
to the wharf, where he embarked, and on the 31st July 
arrived at Halifax. In the^ procession formed for the 
occasion the black and white children of the different 
schools mingled together ; as the Prince passed by they 
sang the following lines to the air of the National 
Anthem — 

Welcome our Royal guest! 
Welcome from every breast, 

Prom every tongue, 
From hearts both warm and true, 
Hearts that beat high for you j 
Loudly our welcome due 

To thee be sung. 

Prince of a lofty line 
The virtues all be thine 

Which grace our Qneen I 
To her we pay throug^h thee 
Love, faith and loyalty:— 
Homage which fits the free, 

God save the Queen 1 oigt.ed by Google 
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On the 2d of August the Prinee arrived at St. Johns, 
New Brimswick, where he was receiyed with as great 
loyalty as in Newfoundland or Nova Sootia, after 
which he sailed for Charlottefcown, Prince Edward 
Island^ where he ' likewise received e^very mark of 
respect, and on the 11th sailed for Canada, where at 
Gasp^,' the first point in Canada, he was met on the 
14th by the Gov. General, Sir Edmund Head, with all 
the members of the Provincial Cabinet, Th^^ beautiful 
scenery x)f the lower St. LaWrerlee, with the almost 
contimious range of white houjses that line its shores, 
are- said. to have. been the object of mueh admiration. 
It is ako reported that in the evening the Premier of 
Canada* the Hon* M. Cartier, and several members of 
the suite sang some of. our Canadian boat songs, the 
Prince . jdbing in the chorus. On the 18th August 
the Prince arrived at Quebec. To quote the descrip- 
tion from the pen of the Superintendent of Education 
for Lower Canada, the Hon. P. J. O. Chauveau, will 
convey a better idea of the enthusiasm of the inhabi- 
tants of that ancient city than can be procured else* 
where---" As soon as the Hero was seen the echoes of 
the noble basin resounded with the booming of can- 
non from the citadel, the vessels in the harbour, and 
from all the batteries of the town — the cupolas, spires 
and battlements of whioh were instantly wrapped up in 
a cloud of smoke. The vessels duly answered, and 
for a moment one might have thought oneself carried 
back to the days of Wolfe and Montcalm when thei. 
English fleet was assailing the stronghQldj^f_]^^Qiidi 
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power in America. But the joyous peals sent forth 
from the nnmefous ^ires soon fold every one that the 
City of OhampUifi was wtdloomii^g as k harbinger of 
pea^ the Heif appareilt to Uie crowil of England." 
On tbe 2Bti of August His Royal Highness lefb the 
cjfcy of Quebec and reoched the tdwti of Three Riyers 
that same day. As the Prince nest day was approach- 
ing the commercial metropolis of Canada demonstrations 
oil be^h shores of the St. Lawrence beeame more 
fpequent, and ftom the beautiful villages of Lanoraie, 
Varennes, Verch^res attd BoucherviUe, the riBging of 
bells, the filing of cannon and of musketry, and the 
jostling of flags welcomed the Heir apparmit; A fleet 
6¥ steamboats gaily dressed in bunting of all colours, 
evergreens, &c., with banda of musie on board, and 
crowded to excess, went down the river; tbey were 
more than twenty in number *, afid us they met tbe two 
llucger steamers, below St. Helen's Inland, a scene diffi- 
cult to describe took place; the booming of the guns, 
tiie cheering, the anything but harmonious tunes of all 
the bandi heard tOgethep,--*-made such a noise as never 
before had been reechoed by the banks of the St. 
Lawrence. But all was in vain ; owing to ike in- 
dementey of the weather it was determided that the 
landing would be postponed to the following day, and 
tl^e boats had a race baok into the harbour. The next 
day being Saturday, the 30th of August^ the Prince 
-viras reeeived on the wharf at Montreal^ by the Mayor 
and all the functionaries of the city. TJhe ateakner 
oime light up to the wharf, and not cidf i^e ieieot 
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party assembled utwler the canopy, but the immense 
crowd covering the beautifiil cut stone revetment wall, 
and the innumerable steamboats and cr|ift of all kind 
in the harbour, oould contemplate at leisure the impres- 
sive and even moving sight of the young and cheerful 
Prince dressed in bis military costume standing on the 
de<^- of the boat, while everything in his countenance 
contrasted with the grave and stern appeirano© of the 
eWerly noblemen by whom he was surrounded. The 
Prince was received at the steps on the wharf afed con-* 
ducted to -an estrade under the canopy, by G. 8. 
Rodier, Eiq., the Mayor of the city, wh» wore on that 
occasion a costume* somewhat similar to that of the 
Lord Mayor of London, and who read to H. B. H* 
the address of the City Corporation, in the English 
atid the French languages* After the readihg Of the 
Prince's reply the most enthusiastic cheer, running like 
a fire of musketry the whole length of the harbour 
burst forth amidst the firing of cannon from the bat- 
teries on the wharf, from the vessels, fend from St. 
Helen's Island. All the bells of the citf were ringing, 
the' harmony of w?jose voices was pervaded by the deep 
tones of the Grot-Bourdon of Notre Dame, the largest 
Bell on this continent. During the stay of the Priftoe 
in Montreal the chief objeci? of his coming to this con- 
tinent Was performed, viz., the inauguration of the 
Victoria Bridge. The ceremony was duly performed 
and speeches made, and the last stone of that bridge 
which IS the longest^ largest and most costly in the 
world, was safely settled in its pUoe. Long may Jl 
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continue, and in after ages may the inscription over th^ 
tunnel tell to future generations that the son of Eng- 
land's best and most virtuous Queen. formally opened 
its traffic. In his passage up the Ottawa the Prince 
was delighted with the scenery of that noble river. 
An unlucky incident marred the pe^f^t unanimity, 
which bad hitherto prevailed, when the Royal cortege 
arrived at Kingston. We allude to the disagreeables 
between the Orangemen and the Duke of Newcastle — 
which also continued at Toronto and some intervening 
towns and villages. In Hamilton the Prince was well 
ripfoeived, as also in Brantford and London. Indeed his 
whole passage through theCanadas was a eomplete 
ovation, reminding one of the descriptions of the 
ancient Roman triumphs^ — costing the country $400,^- 
000, exclusive of all private enterprises. At Windsor 
the Prince passed into the neighbcuring Republic, and 
after receiving much kindness, &c., from the Ameri- 
cans, sttirted for England where he arrived safe. 

26:. The great distress of the Lancashire operatives 
deserves here to be mentioned, because again Canada, 
with. her wonted liberality, subscribed. fully and freely 
for her famishipg fellow countrymen — the munificent 
sum of above $100,000 having been subscribe and 
remitted to the Mother Country. 

27. The suicidal war between the North and South 
also demands a passing notice, as it has affected this 
country to a considerable degree. Tiae depreciation of 
money has largely decreased the frontier enterprise and 
theii^ux of strangers from the States^^in^some placea 
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has really be^ disadTasKtagpeoiis to tbeir welfare. It is 
to be hoped, however, that Uje war will. sooa cea9e-~r 
that the joys of peace and returoing trade will fill up 
the long and deep gaps made in the commercial com- 
munity of United Stales — that both the North and 
South shall . . " 

" Go forth and jointly speed the time 

By good men pray'd for long, 
When Christian States, grown just and wise 

Will scorn revenge and wrong ; , 
When earth's oppressed and savage tribes 

Shall oease to pine or roam — 
All taught to prize these English words— 

Paith, Frbhdom, Hbavbn and Homb.** 

28, The subject of Education, by far the most im* 
portant for our people, is daily attracting more atten- 
tion, and much has been done to bring jt to all. Upper 
Canada has greatly advanced, and, though various 
causes have tended to obstruct tha dissemination of 
knowledge in the Lower Province, still we have everj 
reason to. hope that they will yield to the growing 
desire of the people to be put in this respect on an 
equality witk the citizens of ^ Upper Canada and the 
United States. And, whatever the ignorance of the 
past may have be£in, we yet hope soon to se? the time 
-when all shall have at all events the three great means 
of. acquiring knowledge — reading, writing and arith- 
metlct And, when such shall be the case, we may no 
longer dread the re-occurrence of such events as during 
the opurse of this Hiatory we have had unfortunately 
tpijecou^V . . . 
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S&. in proof of the grmA 'pvogress tii«t baa beeii 
made in the Province, -vre shall content ourselves wkk 
one or two extracts ^om the census of the populatioa 
taken in 1861. In 1841 the population of Upper 
Canada was 465,375, while in 1861 it had reached 
952,061,'and in 1861 it had reached 1,39 6,09 U. thus 
in twenty years more than tripling the number of its 
inhabitants. In 1844 the population of Lower Canada 
was 690,781 In 1851 it had reached 890,261, and 
in 1861 it had reached 1,110,664, thus allowing a 
population for the United Provinces of 2,506,755, or 
more than two miilions and a half. 

30. It will be seen that the Upper Province is 
increasing in population in a ifauch more rapid degree 
than the Lower. This is easily accounted for by its 
superior climate and the manner in which lauds are 
held, free frotn all burdens payable to Seigniors as in 
tlie Lower Province. This l^st objection, however, is 
removed by an equitable arrangement atfiong the parties 
interested, and a wiser system introduced, which irill, 
without doubt, give a new impulse to the settlement of 
the many thousands offacres of excellent land which 
Are still in a state of nature in Lower Canada. An 
Act for effecting a settlement of the Seigniors' claims 
passed the Provincial Parliament in 1855. 

31. We cannot better conclude this work than in the 
f Anguage of the authot whom We have already quoted. 
**The present is, beyond all doubt, the time of 
Canada's greatest prosperity ; from the highest to the 
lowest— merchant, farmer, tradesman, laboareiv^their 
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hands ar6 fall of business, tlidr (profits and wages are 
ample ; there is scarcely a shadow for the discontented 
to lay hold of. The country has now only begun to ar- 
rive at that degree of maturity when trade take its great 
start. We should recollect that English Canada is 
more than a century younger than the trading districts 
of the United States ; it is unfair to compare their 
progress in commerce hitherto, for, tiH very recently, 
the conditions of this country were such as to render 
the farmer merely anxious and busied in the support of 
life^ the primitive pursuits of husbandry being the only 
occupation of the people. As numbers increased and 
towns enlarged, wealth and intdligence were brought 
to' bear, and the last five, ten, fifteen years show 
changes m these Provinces almost incredible." 

32. " May it seem fit to the Great Ruler of all 
Councils that our future rivalry may be only in works 
of peace, in the increase and happiness of our people. 
Even now, while a degree of mutual irritation and 
distrust exists, I earnestly breathe a wish, express a 
hope, ay ! announce a faith — that the bright day, of 
which philanthropists have dreamt, poets seen in the 
vision of fancy, and the inspired page of prophecy fore- 
told, is not far distant ; when the spread of enlighten- 
ment, civilization, and, above all, Christianity among 
the nations of the Earth will do away for ever with the 
stern and terrible necessity of the sword; when the 
dazzling light, which fame now throws upon the names 
of those who direct victorious armies, may be looked 
upon but as a false meteor, their records known only 
as a memory of a by-gone and mistaken glory*'* ^^^ 
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Questions on Pcurt III.— Chapter 3, 

What are the divisiqns of this Chapter? 
I, — 1. How did the news from Lower Canada affect the 
Upper Prdvince? What disloyal meeting took place ? 

2. What did it send forth? Give an account of the 
liberal promise made. Give an account of the cheap 
€k>vernmeQt. Give an account of the roads. What 
is said of this undertaking ? 
' 3. What is said of the conduct of Sir Francis Bond 

•Head t Give an acconnt of bis plan.- 

4. What is said of the JBrst out-break 1 Where did their 
leaders induce them to meet? What was their first 
aggression ? 

6. Who was their first victim? What is Mackenzie re- 
ported to have said ? 

6. By whom was the advance guard met ? What hap- 
pened to them? What is said of Alderman Powell? 
How did the alarm affect the insurgents 1 

7. In what maimer was the night passed % What hap* 
pened 1 

8. What is said of the inhabitants of Toronto ?^ What is 
said of the British .OanadianB? Give an account of 
the Governor's proceedings. How were the Loyalists 
provided with arms ? How were their numbers in- 
creased ? 

9. What is said of the Loyalists? What is. said of the 
embassy sent by Sir Francis? Repeat 'Mackenzie's 
answer. What did he add to this speech 1 Repeat 
the answer of Sir Francis. 

10. Describe the Loyalists. What was their success? 
What became of Mackenzie % What became of the 
others? What became of the tavern 1 What became 
of the prisoners ? What is said of the loss of life 1 

11. Give an aeooant of the influx of volunteers. Who 
came tq the rescue? What is said of the general 
order to the militia ? What is said of the prisoners ? 
What is said of restoration of tranquility ? 

12. Whither did Mackenzie go ? What was his success ? 
How did they arm themselves? How Were members 
tempted to jola the Patriots ? What were the volun- 
teers promised l Why did they call themselves Pa- 
triots ^ What might have ensued from their inroads 1 

, 49... Who commanded this enterprise? Whence was it 
supported 1 Who chose to patronize the Patriots ? 
What is said of the artillery? What reward was 
4iflfei»d? How was it. to be paid;? .--v-s^^ 
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14. What preparations were made forjdefence? What 
. orders were given ? Where was the Caroline lying? 

For what purpose was the party dispatched? Were 
they successful ? How was this news received in the 
St^ites? 

15. When did they leave the island ? 

16. Where did the Patriots next appear ? How did they 
behave? Give an account of their proceedings at 
Detroit. 

17. Where did they next appear? What position did 
Colonel Maitland take? Whit ensued? How did 
they proceed X Who were the chief leaders ot these 
forays % ' 

18. What announcem^t was made by Sir Francis ? What 
is said of his farewell speerhl What is said' of his 
character? In what, light is his conduct viewed by 

' his friends ? In what light is his conduct riewed by 

bis ' enemies ? How was the country preserved ? 

What is said of Sir George Arthwr ? 

' U.*— 1, When did Lord Durham arrive-? Mention some of 

his first acts ? What kind of council was he to form » 

■ How was he to use them 1 

2. What is said of the Patriots 1 What is said of the 
destni^tion of the Sir Robert Peel ? What is said of 
LordDarham? Was Johnson taken ? Where did he 
ta]cf refug* -I In what manner did they evade justice 1 

3. What difd Lord Durham find it necessary to do? 
Whither did he send them ? What is said of this 
me$sar«? 

4. What is said of Lord Durham's tour 1 What is said 
• of i.tbft mass ^i infofm^tion regar<iing Canada ? 

5. Did JUord.D»rk^*m remain here long? Wtiy did he 
return home, and when did he arrive in England ? 

6. Why we»e acrestB made ? 

III. — 1. When was the rising to take place 1 What prevented 
it? What took place at Beauharnois 1 What is said 
of Mr. Ellice 1 What is said of Mrs. Ellice t 

2. What event took place at Caughnawaga? In what 
mAnnei: did tihe Chiefs act? Wiiat was the result? 
What is 9Ai4;of thfise^ Indi^^ns ? What is said of their 
Chiefs? 

3. Where did th^'insurgents assemble, and who was sent 
to , meet i;hem ? What did they find on their arrival ? 
WhQitook BeauJaarnois^? . \ 

4. For what purpose had a party been detached ? Who 
met them ? What did the victors then do ? ' 
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6. Wbom did i\» iasurgents release? How htA thej 
been treated ? What remark 13 made upon the Ca- 
nadians 7 How soon did this insurrection end ? 

6. 3y wboQ) were the ipsurgents supported? What ex- 
isted aloog the frontier? 

7. Give an account of the attache at Prescott. By whom 
were they opposed ? Where did several of them take 
refM2«? What was found necessary? How did this 
end? Whither were the prisoners taken? 

$, Glte an account of the invasion At Sandwich ? What 

was the fate of Dr. Hume ? 
t* 3y whom were they ntfacked ? What was judged 

necessary ? Who had invaded the Niagara frontier ? 

What was tlie result? 
lOi How many weio excepted ? Who was Von Schonltzt 

How did be behave ? How were the offenders treated 

by the Goverameiit ? What may have occurred 7 
11. What caanot be denied ? What should be the foture 

rivalry of the people of all origins? 
13. What enssedl What measure was reopinmsiid^d? 

Was it adopted ? 

13. For what purpose was a BiU passed 7 Why was this 
done ? Who ^as appoinlted to the (^ce of Governor 
General? What proposition did he make? Was it 
agreed to 7 When did it lake place 1 

14. Of what does the Legislatnre cotisht? By, whom are 
the Legislative Council chosen ? What is SHid of the 
Legislative Assensbly ? What is the qnalificatioa 
necessary for voters 7 Of what does the Executive 
Council consist? 

15. How did the election terminate 7 What was the fate 
of Lord Sydenham ? By whom was Lord Sydenham 
sarceeded 7 

16. When did Lord Metcalfe arrive 1 • What is said of his 
government of Jamaica? Why did he return home? 
By whom was he succeeded? Who succeeded Earl 
C^t heart? 

f T. Under what circumstances did bis govtrnmetit com- 
' mence 1 What threw tnercantile affairs into the great- 
' est confusion ? What was the rratural result? 

18. What bill, introduced by the Ministry, became lawl 
Describe the destruction in connection with the bura- 
ing of the St. Ann's Market or Parliament Buildings. 
What Qhange as to the Seat of O^venunent has taken 
pVtde? 
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19. DQKkig th9 wi<at«r of 18S2-3 what contracts wer? en- 
tered istof Is tbe country ib a ^Qurisbing ptate just 
now ? Prove so. 

90, WhM aboat Caoada in 1851 1 MeDUoii the two 
farmers wha gained prizes? What aboat the Exhibi- 
tion held 4it Paris 1 

$1. Wbat about thie Clergy Reserves? What war broke 
out in A. D. 1854? Name two mentioned as having 
distlosgtiished thitrwaelvee in the Grijneaa War ? Ho>v 
Hauch did Ca^nada send home for the widows and 
orphans? What did she also do ^ Who is now the 
Col. of the Regiment? 

32. What were the most important events of 1855 ? Name 
the two events of 1856 ? What awful event happened 
March 12th 1 When was Quebec made the seat of 
Government? When was Ottawa permanently made 
so. What are building there ? 

28. ]>.uiiingl863 ap) ISQ9 whal; ,were being jbcoagbt tq n 
close *{ 

24. How many railways in Canada in 1850 ? The two 
principal. T||e length, of Grand Trunk? What 
about the Suspension Bridge ? 

26. Who came to this cou«iry in 1860 ? Where did he 
first land ? What about the Newfoundlanders. Give 
the lijjes sung hy the school children to the Prince i|i 
Halifax? When did he arrive at St. Jdhns? Where 
did he nfrzt s«il to? When did he arrive at Oanada ? 
Who met hir» ? What ^bout Oartier? When did he 
arrive at Quebec ? Prom whom is the decriptioh of 
his landing taken ? G4v« a description of his landing 
at Montreal? Who was Mayor? What about the 
bells ? The Victoria Bridge ? What about the Ottawa 
scenery ? How was H, B. H. received in the different 
cities? How much did his visit cost the country? 

86. How mndi was . ii]d}sccxbed for the Lanoasbioe opeca- 
tivps? 

27. What about the American War 7 What has it effected f 
Give tke aothor'e Wish stated in the verse of poetry? ; 

28. pescribe the present state and future prospects of Edu- 
cation in Lower Canada in relation to Upper Canada 
and the Uflited iitates ? . 

^9» What was the population of Upper Canada in 1841, 
1851 and 1861? What was the" population of Lower 
Caoada in l^H 13^1 f^nd 1861 ? Wba^ ifkits p^sai^t 
population? ^ijleotion one evidence among iuan^ of 
the present prdsperity of the Province ? 
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30. AccotiTit fof tBe -greater increase of population ia 
• Upper Canada than in the Lower Province. * How has 

this objection been removed ? 

31. What does this author say of the present state of 
Canada? To what degree of maturity has it now 
arrived? Is it fair to compare it with the States? 
What is said of the progress made in the last few 
years? 

32^ Repeat his prayer. What does he annonncip ? What 
does he anticipate ? How does he regard the path of 
the warrior? 



PART IV. 
GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION OF CANADA. 



CHAPTER I. 

CONTENTS. 

Extent of British America — Canada — Its Boundaries 
'-^Mountains — Inland Waters — Lake Superior — the 
Pictured Rocks — the Cascade-— the Copper Mines 
— St. Mar^s Channd^-^ake Hvaron— Indians of 

. Manitovlin Ishmd. 

1. British AmericIa Stretches across the Wes- 
fERN Continent from ihb Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean. — It foras a regioa of immense extent, em- 
bradiorg oonsidierably more than a third part of the 
.^hole Continent. A great portion of this vast space 
wears an aspect peculiarly gloomy, being buried the 
greater part of the year under snow, and producing^ 
.nothing valuable except the skin» and fues of the wild 
animals that .roam ov^er its surface. 
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2. Mbxij of these outer tracts are indeed unknown 
to Britain herself. The smaller and more important 
part, which has been reduced into Provinces, and is 
graduallj falling into cultivation, is» however^ rising 
into notice. These Provinces are of two classes — first, 
the Inland Portions, watered only by great lakes and 
rivers, and, secondly, the Maritime Provinces. Canada . 
belongs to the former class, and is more extensive, 
more productive and more populous than all the Marl- , 
time Provinces united; it is also the principal resort of 
Emigrants from the Mother Country. 

3. Canada proper extends from Gasp^, in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence in the east, to Sandwich, at the end 
of Lake Erie in the we%t, a distance of about eleven 
hundred miles. Throughout this whole length its 
shores are wasbe4 ^ the west by Lake Huron, to the 
south-east by Lakes Erie and Ontario and the St. 
Lawrence a9 far as to the boundary of the forty-fifth 
parallel of latitude. After passing this boundary the 
great river flows through tl)e centre of the Province to 
the sea. 

4. Canada is bounded on the north by the Hudson's 
Bay Territory ; on the east, by Labrador, the Gulf of 
St. Lftwxenoe and New Brunswick ; on the south, by the 
United States until the line strikes the St. Lawrence at 
St. Regis in latitude 45^ and Ipngitude 72^ 40' west, 
about seventy-five miles above Montreal. From that 
point the rivers ajod lakes divide the British Territories 
from the United States. The line passes throiigh the 
St. Lawrence and Lake Ontario up the Niagara river, 
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which it follows as far as to Late Erie. After passing 
through Lake Erie it enters the Detroit river and Lake 
St. Clair, it then passes through the St. Clair river to 
Lake Huron, and finally through the St. Mary's river 
lo Lake Superior. The western limit is very vague ; 
but usage does not extend it farther than this lake. 
Canada may therefore be described as lying between 
the meridians at 57^ 50' and 90® west, and the paral- 
lels of 42° and 52^ north, being about thirteen hundred 
miles from east to west, and seven hundred from north 
to south. The area is estimated at three hundred and 
forty -eight thousand square miles. 

5. This Province, as has been mentioned in a former 
part of this work, derives its name from the Iroquois 
word Kanata, which signifies a collection of huts, which 
the early settlers caught from the natives, and mistook 
for the name of the country. The opinion is strength- 
ened by the fact that the well known Indian Chief 
Brant, in his translation of tbe Gospel of St. Matthew, 
always uses the word Canada to signify a village. 

6. Extensive as this Province may now be, it is yet 
very different indeed from what it originally was. In 
the reign of George III. it included a great extent of 
what is now Now England, and the whole of the country 
between the State of Pennsylvania, the river Ohio, and 
the Mississippi north to the Hudson's Bay Territory, 
where now a great portion of the rich and flourishing 
Western States adds their strength to the neighboring 
republic. By gradual encroachments on one hand and 
concessions on the other, by the misconstruction of 
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treaties and the division of boundaries, have these vast 
and valaable tracts of country been separated from the 
British Empire. 

7. Canada consists of a very extensive plain, situated 
between two ranges of high hflls, one on the north, the 
other on the sonth. The' most valuable portions of it 
are the grounds that stretch along the iSorders of the St. 
Lawrence and the Lakes. Some of the mountains on 
the north shore are upwards of two thousand feet high, 
as are also some of those in Gasp^ and the Eastern 
Townships. Both in the upper part of the Quebec 
District, and in Qasp^, the hills press on the banks of 
the river, giving to it an air of much grandeur. Higher 
up they recede, and form on either side a gradually 
widening and beautiful plain, susceptible of the most 
perfect cultivation. In the upper part of the country 
this level tract attains a very great breadth, and partly 
includes the basin of the noble stream of the Ottawa. 
In the west it appears to terminate with Lake Huron, 
for the northern sheet of that fine piece of water, as 
well as of Lake Superior, is flanked by mountains. 

8. The most striking peculiarity of this noble region 
is its waters, particularly its immense lakes, which, in 
respect to depth and extent of surface, have no equal 
on the face of the earth. The Caspian Sea certaiij^y 
exceeds the largest of those lakes separately considered, 
but that great body of salt watet* has no outlet, whereas 
the Canadian lakes supply without apparent diminu- 
tion the vast stream of the St. Lawrence. 

9. Lake Superior is the largest of these inland seas. 
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and indeed (b^ most extenaivie body of fireth water in 
the world. Its form is that of an irregular orescent, 
and its length is estimated at three hundred and sixty 
geographical milQS. Its sur&oe appears^ to be one 
hundred and twenty-seven feet ^bove the level of the 
Atlantic, and its shores afford indications of its having 
once heen forty or fifty feet higher. The bottom of its 
basin is supposed to be five hundred feet beWw the sur- 
face of the Atlantic. , In violent gales the waves rise 
nearly as high as those of the ocean ; and, though there 
are no tides, the wind, when it blows strongly &om 
any point, throws the water with great force on the 
opposite shore. 

10. It is remarkable that, while every other large 
lake is fed by rivers of the firsti order, this, the most 
capacious on the face of the glpbe, does not receive a 
tl>ird or even a fourth rate stream. The $t* Louis, the 
most considerable^ has a course of not more than one 
hundred and fifty miles. Thi^ deficiency is, however, 
amply supplied by not less than two hundred and 
twenty tributary rivers and streams, which pour in their 
waters from the aurrounding mountaiDa* 

11. There are several remarkable things oonnected 
with Lake Superior. Its waters, are so perfectly trans- 
parent that they render the rocks^ even at e^itraordinary 
depths, distinctly visible, which is caused by the. mud 
and sand having time to wbside. The temperature of 
summer is never gained by these waters; for, if in 
July a bottle be sunk to the depth of one hundred feet 
and there filled and then brought up to the siirfa^> its 
contents are found to be like ice- water* ^^- 
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12. On the south side of the lake «re thw Piotured 
Roeks, whioh are immense cliffs nsing to- an elevation 
of three hundred feet above its level, and srtret<^ing 
along its coas£ for fifteen joiles. They are called the 
Pictured Rocks in consequence of the different appear- 
ances which they present to ike traveller as he passes 
their base in his canoe. It requh*es but little aid from 
the imagination to discern in them castellated towers, 
lofty domes and spires, pinnacles, and every grotesque 
or sublime shape whioh the geniut of architecture ever 
invented. The voyOgeura never pass this coaAt except 
in the most profound: ealm ; and the Indians, before 
they make the attempt, offer their accustomed oblations 
to propitiate the favour of their Manitou or Guardian 
Spirit. 

13. The Cascade of La Portaille and the Doric Aroh 
are two remarkable ol^'ects on this shore. The Cas- 
cade consists of a considerable stream precipitated 
from a height of seventy feet by a single leap into the 
Uke to such a difitian«e that a 'beat may pass between 
the fall and the rock perfectly dry. This immense 
wall of rock is of saiSuktone, and is worn away by the 
continual action of the water, which has undermined 
every projecting point to such a degree that this lofty 
precipice rests. upon arches and is intersected by caverns 
in every direction. Through these caverns the wind 
rushes with a sound as melancholy and as awful as any 
which ever vibrated upon the human ear. 

14. The Doric Arch has a]l the appearance of a 
work of art, and consists of an insolated mass of sand- 
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stone with ibor pillars supporting an entablature of 
stone, covered with soil, on which grows a boantifu^ 
gro^e of pine and spruce trees, some of them sixty feet 
in height. While viewing these wonders of Nature, 
a sense of inseourity attends you, as a sudden storm 
' upon the lake would as inevitably cause the destruction 
of your frail canoe as if it were on the brink of the 
cataract at Niagara. 

15. A young lady, who crossed Lake Superior a few 
years since in a canoe, described her sensations to the 
writer as being very peculiar. Seated at the bottom of 
the canoe, whidi was covered with soft skies, and accom- 
panied by only two persons, the lady and gentleman to 
whose house she was going, she felt like a bird floating 
along through space, as under the direction of their 
Indian guide they glided over the lake. The water 
was so remarkably transparent that, when she looked 
over the side of the frail bark to the rocks and stones 
and long tangling weeds in the depth below, all idea 
of water vanished, and slie seemed to be buoyant in the 
air. 

16. The tributary rivers and streams, though not 
large, pour into the lake a greater volume of water than 
what forms its exit at the only outlet, the Falls of St. 
Mary's. This is generally thought to be caused by the 
immense evaporation continually going on, and which 
would be much greater were it not foi* the dense cover- 
ing of wood and the long continuanee of frost in this 
region. The vast copper mines lately discovered here, 
and whieh premise to become a source of wei^lth both 
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to the United States and Canada, render this portion 
of our country peculiarly interesting at this time. 

17. The surplus waters of Lake StJt^erior enter, near 
its south-eastern extremity, into St. Mary's Channel, 
by which they are transmitted to Lake Huron, more 
than forty miles distant. About midway are St. Mary's 
Falls, where the current forces its way through broken 
rocks with a tremendous noise. The swift- flowing billows 
and whitened waters are hurried with great velocity 
over a slope of huge boulder stones through a thickly 
wooded country, whose want of elevation on either 
side has permitted the formation of a number of islets^ 
divided by channels, which are narrow on the left but 
wi3en on the right bank. Its bed is from one mile to 
one mile and a half wide. These rapids cannot be as- 
cended, but canoes, though with great danger, some- 
times shoot downwards. A schooner, belonging to the 
North West Company, sometime ago came down in 
safety, which is the first instance of a passage being 
accomplished by a vessel of any considerable size. This 
passage may be avoided by a portage of about two 
miles, over which the Indians carry the canoes and 
launch them into Lake Huron. 

18. This lake may be said to have three sides — two 
belonging to Canada and the third to the United States. 
Its extreme length is about two hundred and forty 
miles, its breadth not less than two hundred and twenty 
miles, and its circumference is supposed to be nearly 
one thousand. Its surface is only thirty- two feet 
lower thaa that of Lake Superior, and it is equally 
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distinguislied by the briflianoy of its waters and its 
extraordinary depth, estimated at nine hundred or one 
thousand feet. Lake Huron is the second in succes- 
sion, as well as in magnitude, of this great chain of 
lakes. A range of islands runs parallel with its north- 
ern shore, and with the peninsula of Cabot separates 
almost completely the upper part from the main, so 
that it was considered by the earlier discoverers as a 
distinct basin. Among these islands the chief is the 
Great Manitoulin or Sacred Isle, which is viewed hy 
the Indians with peculiar awe as the abode of the Great 
Spirit. ■ It is seventy-five miles long, and in some 
places twenty-five miles broad. The two islets of St. 
Joseph and Drunimond are fortified as frontier stations, 
the former by Britain, the latter by the United States. 
19. The principal British naval station on Lake 
Huron is Penetanguishene in Georgian Bay. It is 
sheltered by hiHs of sand and rolled blocks, bearing 
evidence of the " war of waters " when this fine 
country was covered with the inland sea, upon the 
surface of which only occasional tops of mountains and 
lines of rocky ridges were to be seen, like islands stud- 
ding the vast expanse. 

20. The Islands of La Cloche form a charming con- 
trast to the bleak hills on the northern shore, which 
rise one thousand feet above the level of the lake. 
The name of La Cloche is derived from the belief that 
some of the islands are composed of dark rooks^ whieh, 
when struck, sound like a bell. 

21. Near its north-western point a narrow strait 
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connects it with Lake Michigan, which is entirely in- 
cluded within the United States' boundary. The view 
into this lake from Michilimackinac Isle, which lies in 
the strait of that name, is peculiarly pleasinjf ; the 
pretty hamlet of St. Ignace, the high white cliffs con* 
trasted with the foliage around, and the blue light 
streaming through the sound from the vast lake beyond , 
offer a rich treat for lovers of natural scenery. 

22. We hope our readers have not forgotten that it 
was in the neighbourhood of Lake Huron that Cham- 
plain passed a winter with the Indians. They were 
then a warlike and powerful race, '' sovereigns of the 
land and of the lake." Now, however, it is very dif- 
ferent.; the natives of the soil are scattered and weak- 
ened, their numbers diminished, and their power extin- 
guished. The Government, however, and others are 
trying to give them the benefits of civilization and to 
convert them to Christianity , and, though it must be 
owned that the Indians are less picturesque in civilized 
than in savage life, we must rejoice at the changes 
taking place among them. 

23. Previously, to 1829 a distribution of presents 
used to take place to the Western Indians at Drum- 
mond's Island. These visiting Indians came from the 
north of Penetanguishene, from Sault Ste. Marie and 
the shores of Lake Superior, from the south-west and 
Lake Michigan^ Green Bay, the Fox River, Wisconsin, 
and even from the distant Mississippi. In 1829, how- 
ever, Drummond's Island being finally ceded to the 
Americans, and (he British Government being desirous 
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of ascertaining the disposition of the Indians to em- 
brace civilization, the distribution of presents was macfe 
first at St. Joseph's Island and afterwards at Penetan- 
gnishene. In the spring of 1835, the Government 
determined to settle the Indians on Manitoulin Island, 
consisting of five or six families Cft the Ottawa tribe, 
who had settled at Wequamikong Bay. These, with a 
few Chippewas, amounted to seventy or eighty persons. 
In 1836 the present settlement at Manitowaning was 
commenced. When the first issue of presents took 
place it was attended by twentv-six hundred and ninety- 
seven individuals. Sir Francis Head was present, and 
formed the idea of collecting at Manitoulin not only 
the wild Indians firom the North of Lake Huron, as 
had at first been proposed, but all those who had set- 
tled or were wandering among the white population in 
various parts in Upper Canada. This design, however, 
does not seem to be approved of by the settled Indians. 
Those who have accepted the offers made them by the 
Government are chiefly belonging to the Ottawa and 
Chippewa tribes. 

24. There is a decided difference between these tribes. 
The Ottawas, who emigrated from the United States, 
have been all their lives Indian farmers, and imme- 
diately begat) to ciiltivate the soil and cure the fish for 
winter's use, so that it was not necessary for them to 
leave their homes in search of food. The Chippewas, 
on the contrary, who had never, until collected at Mani- 
toulin, cultivated the soil, wer^slow in adopting a new 
Mode of life. For some time they were r^hiotant to 
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remain in a fixed place of residence ; they frequently 
shifted their camps, and it required much persuasion to 
induce them to join the settlements. 

25. In the village of Wequamikong there are now 
seventy-height buildings, a stone church, a school-house 
and a saw-mill. The Ottawas have long been con- 
verted to the Roman Catholic religion, and have a 
priest residing with thera, who appears to have the 
entire control. The Manitowaniug village contains 
jfifcy-five buildings, a school-house, saw-mill, large store, 
and a neat Protestant church. The population of the 
island is about seven hundred. 

26. The men now do most of the chopping, but after 
that the women still take a full share of the labours of 
the field. The fondness for hunting and fishing is 
diminished, so that they seldom leave the island for 
either purpose. They are more regular in their habits, 

s dress more like white people, wash their hands and faces 
daily, and appear to be influenced by the instructions 
tliey receive. They attend public worship regularly 
their moral habits are improved, and they do not talk 
of their ancient mode of cruel warfare with the same 
delight as formerly. In fact the changes which have 
taken place here and elsewhere would have delighted 
the heart of Champlain, if be had lived to witness them, 
for I iiope you have not forgotten the memorable saying 
of this excellent man, " That the conversion of one 
soul was of more valqe thaq the conquest of an empire." 
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Questions on Part IV. — Chapter L 

1. How far does British America extend ? How mncB of 
the Continent does it embraee? What is said of a 
great portion of this space? 

2. What parts of British America are rising into notice ? 
How are these Provinces divided? What is said of 
Canada? 

3. What is the, extent of Canada? By what waters are 
its shores washed ? How does the St. Lawrence flow 
after passing the boundary ? 

J4. How is Canada bounded on the north ? How on the 
east ? How on the south ? What then divides these 
countries? Where does the line then pass 1 After 
leaving Lake Erie ? What is said of the western limit 
of Canada? Where then does Canada lie? How is 
the area estimated ? 

5. What is the derivation of the word Canada? How 
was it adopted ? Mention a corroborative proof? 

6. What is said of Canada in regard to its present size? 
How far did it extend in the reign of GeoigeHL? 
By what means has it passed from us ? 

7. Of what does Canada now consist? Which portions 
are the most valuable ? What is said of the moun- 
tains ? Do they approach the shore ? As they recede 
what is found? V^hat does this level tract include? 
How does it terminate on the west? 

8. What is the chief peculiarity of region ? What is said 
of the Caspian Sea ? What is said of the Canadian 
Lakes ? 

0. Which is the largest of those Canadian lakes ? De- 
scribe Lake Superior. What is its height ? What is 
its depth ? What is said of its waves? 

10, Kelate a remarkable circumstance connected with this 
lake. What is the length of the St. Louis ? How is 
this want supplied ? 

11. What is said of the waters of Lake Superior ? How 
is this caused ? What is remarkable in regard to the 
temperature in summer? 

12. Describe the Pictured Rocks. Whence do they derive 
their name ? What do they resemble ? What is said 
of the voyagmrs, and of the Indians ? 

13, Name two other remarkable objects. Describe the 
Cascade. What has the action of the water formed? 
What is heard from these cayerns? 
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14jOf what does the Doric Arch consist? With what 
feeling are those wonders viewed, and why ? 

16. What is said of a young lady who crossed Lake 
Superior? By whom was she accompanied, and how 
did she feel ? What effects did the transparency of the 
water produce? 

16. What is said of the rivers and streams ? How is this 
accounted for ? Why is Lake Superior peculiariy in- 
teresting at present ? 

17. Into what channel do the surplus waters of this lake 
enter? Where are St. Mary's Falls? Describe its 
progress and the country through which it passes? 
How wide is its bed % Can these rapids be ascended ? 
What vessel lately came down them ? . How may this 
be avoided ? 

18. What may be said of Lake Huron ? What are its 
length, breadth and circumference? State its eleva- 
tion and its depth. What is said of this lake ? How 
was part of the lake formerly regarded ? What is 
said of the " Sacred Isle?'' What is its size? What 
frontier stations are mentioned ? 

19. Which is the chief British naval station 1 What ap- 
pearance does this region present? 

20. What is said of the Island of La Cloche and the 
northern hills ? Whence is ihe name derived ? 

21. How is Lake Huron connected with Lake Michigan ? 
What is said of the view into Lake Michigan 1 De- 
scribe it ? 

22. Which of the French discoverers passed a winter here ? 
What were they then ? In what state are they now ? 
What is said of the efforts now making ? How ought 
they to be regarded ? 

23. What used to take place at Drummoad Island? 
From what places did the visiting Indians come? 
What is said of the British Government? In what 
state was the Indian settlement found ? . When was 
the present settlement commenced 1 What is said of 
the distribution of 1836? What plan was formed by 
Sir Francis Head? Did this meet the approbation of 
the Indians ? To what tribe do the settlers belong ? 

24. What is said of the Ottawas? What is said of the 
Chippewas 1 How did they conduct themselves ? 

25. What is said of Wequameking? Of what religion 
are the Ottawas? What is said of Manitowaning ? 
State the amount of the population. 
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26. Do the women still labour in the fields 1 What 
changes have been eflFeoted 1 What in their habits? 
What in their morals and opinions t What is said in 
conclasion? 



CHAPTER II. 

CONTENTS. 

Lake Huron — The Huron District — The Chippewas of 
Saugeen — Lake St. Clair — Indian Setdements at the 
St. Clair Rapids and W(dpole Island — Lake Erie — 
French Settlement on the Detroit — Indian Settlement 
near Amherst — Ports on Lake Erie — Grand River — 
Niagara River — Faills of Niagara — Qtieenston — 
Lewiston — Forts on the Niagara. 

1. There is nothing worthy of remark on the south- 
west or American shore of Lake Huron. The eastern 
side on the contrary forms one of the finest portions of 
America. On this elevated shore is situated the noble 
tract, termed the Huron District, belonging to the 
Canada Company. It is of a triangular form, com- 
mencing in latitude 43^ 5' north and extending about 
sixty miles. The whole of the land is very fertile with 
an undulating surface. It is watered by numberless 
streams, insomuch that in the tract to the southward 
of Goderich^ in a distance of thirty miles, eighty-seven 
rivers, rivulets and brooks fall into Lake Huron, or 
nearly three to a mile. 

2. The principal rivers are the Maitland, formerly 
called the Menesetaugh, an Indian word said to mean 
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^'The Wide-mouthed River," the Albert, the Bay- 
field, the Aux Sables, so named from the sandy plains 
through which it passes, the Avon and the Thames^ 
which, with its numerous tributaries unite in one stream 
in the township of London, and join the main river 
Thames at the town of London. The Nith, which 
rises in an extensive swamp of about thirty miles in 
length in the north-eastern part of the district, runs in 
a south-east direction, and, after passing through Elice, 
Easthopo, Wilm6t, Waterloo and Dumfries, joins the 
Grand River or Ouse at Paris near Brantford. 

3. There is reason to believe that this tract of land 
•was under water at tio very distant period. There are 
ridges of gravel and stone rolled till rounded in water, 
running from south-west to north-east in every direction, 
showing that the waters have receded and left these dry. 
There is one peculiarity in the Huron District; the 
large swamp, already alluded to, exists on the very 
highest land in the District, and feeds most of the rivers 
in it before mentioned! It must be five hundred feet 
above the level of the lake, and consequently nearly 
twelve hundred feet above the level of the sea. 

4. A phenomenon, which has puzzled philosophers, 
is easily comprehended in a walk along the shores of 
Lake Huron. In many parts of Canada and the United 
States long sand bars are formed across the mouths of 
rivers and deep bays. This is observable prominently 
at Aux Sables, which runs parallel to Lake Huron for 
eleven miles, the space between being filled up by a 

• ^and-bar formed by the river; at Long Point too, and 
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at Erie (formerly Presqu'hle) on Lake Erie, and at 
Burlington Bay and Toronto on Lake Ontario. This 
arises from the prevalent wind being from north-west, 
which inclines the stream at the mouth of rivers in that 
direction ; and, where the waves of the lake are neu- 
tralized by the force of the stream, the mud or sand 
contained in both naturally deposits itself in the still 
water. 

o. The population of Huron is increasing amazingly. 
In 1830 it was a wilderness. Goderich, the capital' of 
the district, contains upwards of 3500 inhabitants. It 
is beautifully situated on a steep bank, one hundred 
and thirty feet high, looking down on Lake Huron 
and the confluence of the Maitland. It has a number 
of churches of different denominations, a court-house, 
stores and inns, and possesses an excellent harbour. It 
is the western terminus of the Buffalo and Lake Huron 
Railway. 

6. When Sir Francis Head obtained from the Chip- 
pewas of Saugeen, Lake Huron, the surrender of the 
large tract of land lying north of the Gore and Lon- 
don Districts, he reserved for their use the extensive 
peninsula lying between the Huron Tract and Georgian 
Bay, north of Owen's Sound, and supposed to contain 
about 450,000 acres. These Chippewas have been 
settled and converted to Christianity since 1831, and 
give satisfactory proof of their desire for civilization and 
improvement. A Missionary, who is an Indian brought 
up at the Rice Lake Mission, is settled a^mongst them. 
They have a chapel and a mis;»ion-house« which were, 
built by the Wesleyan Methodist Society. ^.^ 
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7. This misuon is beaatifally situated, and fine flats 
extend along the river^ where the Indians cut sufficient 
hay for their oxen and cows, and grow exoellent corn. 
The mouth of the Saugeen River forms the best and 
almost only port of refnge on the eastern shore of Lake 
Huron. Henoe it* is likely to become a place of con- 
siderable resort. These Indians are entitled to share 
in the annuity of £1250 recently granted in exchange 
for the Saugeen Territory. They have been remarkable 
for their steadfastness since they embraced Christianity. 
They appear to be a happy people, much attached to their 
Missionary, are easily taught, and give solid proofs that 
they are progressing in civilization. They are about 
two hundred in numb^. There is another 'settlement 
of Chippewas at B^ausoleii Island, Lake Huron, rather 
larger and chiefly Roman Catholic ; and a third at Big 
Bay, Owen's Sound, of about one hundred and thirty. 
This is also a mission station of the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists, whose zeal in this good work cannot be too highly 
spoken of. 

8. Lake Huron pours out its surplus waters at its 
southern extremity, thus carrying in that direction the 
great chain of communication by the River St. Clair. 
This expands into Lake SU Clair, about twenty-six 
miles long, and nearly the same in breadth. Its shores 
are as yet not well settled. There is, however, a set- 
tlement of Chippewas and Pottawatomie on the St. 
Clair Rapids, consisting of nearly eight hundred per- 
sons. Previously to 1830 they wore wandering hunters, 
scBttwed 6ver the western part of the Province. Sir 
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John Colborne first endeavoured to settle and civilize 
them. They are now converted to Christianity, and 
are acquiring sober, orderly and industrious habits. 
Generally they belong to the Wesleyan Methodists and 
the Church of England, but there are a few Roman 
Catholies amongst them. A party residing at Kettle 
Point are still heathens. 

9. Another Indian settlement at Walpoie Island, 
which lies at the junction of the river and Lake St. 
Clair, was commenced by Colonel M'Koe, to whom the 
Indians gave the name of White Elk. At the close of 
the war he collected the scattered remains of some 
tribes of Chippewas, who had engaged on the British 
side ; and several bands of Pottawatomies and Ottawas 
have joined them since 1836, in consequence of the 
Proclamation then issued. They are all heathens ex- 
cept about twenty families, who have a missionary, 
belonging to the Church of England, settled over them. 
Since the death of their old Chief the aver^on of these 
Indians to become Christians has been much diminished. 
In 1842 their number amounted to 1140. 

10. Lake St. Clair receives several rivers, the prineipal 
of which, the Thames, winds for more than one hundred 
miles. On its banks are situated London, Chatham 
and several other towns, which are rapidly rising into 
importance. From Lake St. Clair issues the Detroit, a 
spacious stream celebrated for the beauty and fertility of 
the surrounding country. Both the River and the Lake 
are, however, extremely shallow. 

11. After running twenty-six miles the Detroit opens 
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into the grand expanse of Lake Erie. It is about two 
hundred and forty- four miles long, and at its centre 
fifty-eight miles broad, its circumference being estimated 
at somewhat less than six hundred and fifty-eight miles. 
The surface is said to be five hundred and sixty- five feet 
above the level of the Ocean, making it thirty feet 
lower than Lake Huron. The depth seldom amounts 
to more than two hundred and seventy feet, and the 
difiSculties of the navigation are increased by the 
projecting promontories, which render a frequent change 
of course necessary. There has hitherto been on the 
Canadian side a great want of harbours ; but several 
are now being formed or improved by the Government. 
At the Rondeau, Port Stanley, Port Maitland and 
Port Col borne there are expensive and important works, 
which will greatly benefit this part of the country. 

12. Lake Erie is said to be filling up by deposits 
carried down by the rivers. Its shallowness can be 
accounted for in no other way, as it receives through 
the Detroit the surplus waters of Lakes St. Clair, 
Huron, Michigan and Superior. 

13. This Lake may be considered as a central reser- 
voir, from which open in all directions the most 
extensive channels of inland communication in the 
World. The coasts are almost equally divided between 
the British and Americans, and are very fertile and 
pleasing. The great canals leading from it to the 
Hudson on the one side, and to the Ohio on the other, 
render it a medium of communication between the 
AtlantiO) the Mississippi and the Girif of Mexico. The 
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Welland Canal oo the Canadian side, which joins it to 
TuSike Ontario, forms a channel by which in its enlarged 
state a considerable. portion, of the produce of the Lake 
countries will be transmitted. The Goveroment 
improvements on this and the other canals are on so 
noble a scale that vessels from Huron, Michigan, Erie 
or Ontario, drawing nine feet of water, may now pass 
to the Ocean through the St. Lawrence. Lake £rie is 
the most dangerous of the Lakes to cross, as it is very 
subject to thunder storms and sudden gusts of wind, 
which render its navigation at all times extremely 
insecure. 

14. One of the first aettlements in Canada was made 
on the Detroit River by a few French families, whose 
descendants are still to be found on its banks, retaining 
the manners and habits of their ancestors. It bears a 
striking resemblance to Lower Canada. For twenty or 
thirty miles are to be seen the village form of a settle- 
ment, the long-robed priest, the decent church, and the 
kind and civil halntant. The country around is 
extremely picturesque, the banks high and cultivated, 
and the eye everywhere rests upon fertile fields, well- 
stocked gardens and orchards, extensive Ranges or 
barns, and neat farm-houses. Its climate is. delightful, 
and all kinds of grain, the, finest grapes, peaches, 

. nectarines, apples and pears, grow in profusion. 

15. Sandwich and Amherstburg are the principal 
places on the Canadian side. The city of Detroit on the 
opposite bank belongs to the United States. From the 
Detroit Elver the northern shoire of the Lake is of a 
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bolder chiiraeter than tbe AmericaTi, the banks rising 
sometimes to the height of hundred feet perpendicular. 

16. Point Pel^e is the southernmost point of Canada ; 
the next is Pointe aux Pins, from the harbour near it 
called Rondeau. There is a westerly route aerost the 
country to Chatham on the Thames. It is expected 
that, when completed, this route will be generally used 
by the Americans, because much dangerous navigation 
will be avoided, and the distance between Buffido and 
Detroit will be considerably lessened. 

17. Near Amherstburg and Pointe Pel^e there is an 
Indian settlement, consisting of about fbur hundred 
ChippeWas, Hatons, Munsees and Shawnees. Tbe 
Chippewas are still heathens, and live in wigwamsy 
subsisting chiefly by hunting, and making their women 
perform all the field work. 

18. Port Talbot is about equi-distant from tbe 
Niagara and Detroit. This extensive and fine settle- 
ment was made in 1802 by Colonel Talbot, who, al^r 
encountering very great difficulties, succeeded in laying 
out and opening roads, extending for about forty miles 
parallel to the Lfeke. The whole is -now densely filled 
with inhabitants. Between Port Talbot and tbe Grand 
River lies a long peninsula, called Long Point. It is a 
very fine and well settled country, stretohing eastward 
into the Lake for about twenty miles, and forming a bay 
on its north-eastern shore. 

19. The lands lying at the mouth of the Grand River 
are low and unhealthy, but» higher up, it runs through 
a country scarcely to be equalled in salubrity and 
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lovelinessk ^ The whale of Oxford and Middlesex coun- 
ties is rich and fertile and thickly populated. London 
on the Thames is the principal place. There is an old 
and extensive settlement on the Thames. In 17(^2 the 
remnant of the Delaware Indians, Moravian Congrega- 
tions of the United States, was compelled to seek an 
asylum in Upper Canada, and was permitted to settle 
on the River La Tranche, now the Thames. 

20. The firstsettlement having been entirely destroyed 
by the invading American army in 1812, a nev one 
was formed where the Indians were again collected. 
They now live together in a place called the Moravian 
Village, and belong to the Church of the United 
Brethren. The Chippewas and Mi^nsees occupy a 
tract of land twenty-five miles from the Moravian 
Village. There are also Oneidas and Pottawatomies, 
who are still heathetis. The converted Chippewas and 
Munsees belong to the Church of England and Wesleyau 
Methodists. The whole of the settlements on the 
Thames contain about twelve hundred persons. 

21. Upon one of the branches of the Grand River, 
called the Speed, is situated the town of Guelph. It is 
nearly one hundred miles distant from Lake Erie, and 
is one of the most flourishing towns settled by the 
Canada Company. Oalt is another very pretty and 
neat place, called after the author of ^ Lawrie Todd." 
Indeed the whole country in that direction is so fruitful 
and desirable that it must attract settlers. 

22. Western Canada forms one of the finest portions 
of British America. When itshall be better cultivated. 
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and th« marshy grounds sufficiently drained to banish 
from them the fever and ague, the whole of these 
Western Districts will become a perfect garden. The 
climate is exceedingly delightful ; indeed the whole of 
the Goro District, the Huron Tract, and part of the 
London District, are remarkably healthfuL It is in the 
low, flat, undrained grounds alone that ague exists* 

23. Near Brantford, which is a very pretty town on 
the Grand River, is the settlement belonging to the 8bi 
Nations, formerly cal|ed the Iroquois, one of the most 
interesting in Canada. At the termination of the War 
of Independence the Six Nations Indians of the Mohawk 
Valley, who had taken part with the British against the 
Americans, became apprehensive that injurious^ conse- 
quences might result from their hunting-grounds being 
within the territory assigned to the United States. 
They accordingly in 1783 deputed their celebrated 
chief, Csifptain Joseph Brant, (Tyendenaga) to repre- 
sent their fears to the British Government ; and nexfe 
year a grant was made to them for ever of the fine and 
fertile tract of land on the Grand River. 

24. The community consists not only of the Six Na-^ 
tions; but includes some Delawares, Tutuliesf, Muar 
tures, Nuntieokes and some other Indians*, together 
with a few families of negroes, adopted into the nation ; 
thdr number in 1843 was 2,223. The Mohawks had 
been Christians for many years before the American 
revolution. A considerable ninnber of the Cayugaa^ 
Onondagos, Senecas^ and some of the Delawares are 
aUil heSi^ens. The great nuijority of the Indians on 
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the Grand River are Ofaristians, and mostly be2oB|^ to 
the Cfauroh of England. Their church aervloe ia very 
interesting and their singing delightful. 

25. The Welland Canal leaves Lake Erie at Port 
Colborne in the Township of Humberton. A branch, 
or feeder for it, oommences at Danville, a short dist* 
ance from the mouth of the Grand Biv^. The ^meri- 
oan ^ore of Lake Erie has the advantage of possessiog 
several good harbours, namely^ Sandusky, Cleveland, 
Erie and fiuffislo. At present we are deficient ; but 
the munifieenoe of the Government will enable ua to 
enjoy the benefits ddsirabie ^om this most fertile and 
beautiinl region. 

26. During the war we were singularly uofortunate 
on Lake Erie, where a battle was fought between the 
Ett|^h squadron, carrying sixty-three^guns, and the 
American, carrying ifty-six guns, which terminated in 
the capture of our. fleet. Indeed it was impossible for 
us to escape defeat ? we had neither stores nor veaselsy 
nor men at all- fitted fi^r the enterprise^ Had it not 
been for the determined loyalty of the Canadians them- 
selves, this fine country must th^i have been lost to 
England. It would doubeless have heea re-conquered 
when- the Mother Country could, by the cessation id 
war in the Old World, pay attention to so distant and 
so triliing a part of her possessions as this was then 
oonsidered to be. We live in happier times; these 
shores, which were th^^i a wilderness^ are now the most 
populous and best settled portion of the lake countries. 
The whole o£ the lakes are now traversed by staam 
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vessels and schooners, which ply in every direction^ 
and by connecting canals and rivers enable us to col- 
lect the products and luxuries of every clime. 

27. " These Ocean Lakes, 
Which in majestic indolence reposed, 
Coquetting with the wind, or, mirror-like. 
Giving to upper worlds a mimic sun. 

Are now the path of white fleets, which bear 
The golden fruits of the rich harvest fields 
To far-off climes. The woodland shores — 
The towering pine-tree — the stern-hearted* oak — 
Have owned the sway of man ; and waving grain 
Speaketh of home and plenty. Towering spires 
Of Temples, dedicated to Him whose word 
Is life eternal, deck the verdant banks ; 
And grateful strains of gratitude are hymned 
Amid the Sabbath stillness. 

28. The direction of the great water communication^ 
which from the head of Lake Huron has been nearly 
due south, here changes in the north-east till it opens 
into the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Opposite Fort Erie, 
where the Niagara river issues from the lake, stands the 
fine American city of Buffalo. Here the grand canal 
commences which connects Lake Erie with the Hudson, 
and consequently with the Atlantic. 

29. The!' Niagara river is about thirty-three miles 
long, and traverses a beautiful country. At Foit Erie 
it is about a mile wide, but soon contracts its bed to 
half a mile. The current here is extremely rapid and 
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offbrs a ^tibTime ^ospec^ of ihe mighty intss of watersy 
fiVshiilg from the itiland se&i to join the ocean; 

30. Thefifst vje&sel that ever bailed on these wesrteni 
seas was built on the Niagara river in 1579. She was 
dragged up into Lake Erie, and started on her bold 
adventure to follow the Mississippi down to the sea 
under the guidance of La Salle, of whom you may 
remember readiiig in the History. , They entered Lake 
Huron through the St. Clair river, and encountered a 
violent storm, which in these unknown waters appalled 
the hearts of La Salle and his sailors. Thoy escaped 
this danger, however, and passed into Lake iVIichigan, 
where, after sailing forty leagues, they landed on an 
island at the mouth of Green Bay. La Salle sent back 
the ship to Niagara, laden with rich and valuable furs 
procured by trade with the Indians of the coast where 
they had touched in the voyage. The pilot and five 
men embarked in her, but they never reached the 
ftWre, arid it is supposed that th^ vessel foundered in 
takeHiiroh. 

31. iFoiloWing the river 'downwards, we come to 
<}Vand island, belonging to ihiB Utiited States, a fine 
li-'acl (if land bearing splendid timber. Navy Island, 
the ndted fortress of the Patriots in the Canadian in- 
jBurVecdon, li^s hefar it, but is far inferior to it in sne 
and in richness of soil. At ChippeWa, nearly opposite to 
'Navy Island, the Welland tiver -ilows intb.tWNii^ra. 
Below this the river expalnds into a kind of bay, and is 
more than two miles in breadth; it soon after contracts 
again suddenly to leas than a tniie, and then its current 
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dowa th9» this the Canadie^ boat?nen with, all their 
idtrepidil^jr dare not venture. 

32. A distant noise is now h^^ard, rese^ibling the 
peculiar sound of the ocean, and a column ,o^ cloud of 
tiist is seen hovering over the r^p>d streaija,. Farther 
down the river bends to the:.eaj9t, apd is. divided by 
Goat Island, leaving however by far the greater body 
of water on the Canadian side. This rushes and foams 
fttriously along among shoaJs and rpgk% forming the 
rapida ; no fall - is yet visible, but the .^uod growa 
louder, and the banks begin to rise, from the .water. 

33« Steam navigation ends at Chipipewap. Whilst 
travellii»g. over the few intervening. miles before reach« 
ing th^ Falls* you can^ by looking upward^, see the 
ealin waters in the distapce, whilst near er they swell 
and foam -and recoil, and seei^ to jbie gathering up all 
a^nt force for the mighty let^pthey t>^re at>out to make. 
Mnk Jamieson> when speaking of them^ says in her own 
beautiful manner, '' The whole mjghitiy river comes 
rasping over the bro« of a; hiU, and> as yoif look up at 
it, seem^ae itf 'OWxAng down to pv^^whelo^ypu; the^ 
meeting with the rocks 4s it poQrs down ,t^ declivity, 
it boils and frets like the breakers of theoqsan. Hug« 
atnmds of water, smooth, transparent -afid gleaming 
Mke an emetsakk, rise u^ and bound over §ome impedi*. 
meBt, then break into silver foam, which le^ps into tbe 
fldr in the most (graceful aud fisntMtic forms*" 

3^> The tiorse-Shoe or Canadian Fall is. not quite 
eifoalar, bniii marked by.F^J^iVMsiff.^^ indentations 
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which give amazing variety of form and action to the 
mighty torrent. There it falls in one dense mass of 
green water, calm, unbroken and resistless; here it is 
broken into drops and falls like a shower of diamonds 
sparkling in the snn, and at times it is so light and 
foaming that it is driven up again by the currents of 
air, ascending from the deep below, where all is agita- 
tion and foam. 

35. Goat Island, which divides and perhaps adds to 
the sublimity of the Falls, is three hundred and thir^ 
yards wide, and covered with vegetation. The Ameri^ 
can Fall, which is formed by the east brandh of the 
river, is smaller than the British, and at first sight has 
a plain and uniform aspect. This, however, vanishes 
h9 you come near, and, though it does not subdue the 
mind as the Canadian one does, it fills you with a 
solemn and delightfal sense of grandeur and simplicity. 
It falls upwards of two hundred feet, and is about 
twenty feet wide at the point of fall, spreading itself 
like a fan in falling. 

36. An ingenious American hiis thrown a eurious 
wooden bridge across this Fall to €h>at Island, which 
you cross only a very few yards ali^ve the c^est of the 
cataract. Passing by it and e^rossing the island, yon 
reach the extremity of the British- F«ll on its eastern 
side. Here a piece of timber projects about twelve fe^ 
over the abyss, on which you can 8Cs»d safely^and view 
the waters as they rush by, whilst the Spray dashes over 
you, and your frail support quivers under. your feet. 
Here you may Mow- the coutse^f the waters as they 
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roll from the rude ooofufiion below jou, and spread 
themselves out into bright, curling, foaming green and 
white Waves. To some persons nothing at the Falls 
appears so beautiful as the columns of mist which soar 
from the.foamiog abyss, and shroud the broad frpnt of 
th^ great flood, whilst here and there rainbows peep out 
from the mysterious curtain. 

37. At the foot of the Canadian Fall there is a ledge 
of rock, which leads into a cavern behind the sheet of 
waters^ called " The Cavern of the Winds." It is in the 
form of a .pointed arch, the span on the left hand being 
composed of rolling and dark water, and that on the right 
of dark rocks. It is fifty or sixty feet large, and the 
obsQuritj that surrounds it, together with the strong wind 
which blows the spray and water all over you, render 
.this rather a difficult undertaking, especially, for young 
persons. 

38. Within a few minuters' walk of this lovely scene 
arc to be found all the bustle and activity of life ; on the 
American side hotels and mills of every description, and 
a busy town called Manchester, through which passes the 
railroad that connects it with Lockport and ^uffalo. On 
the Canadian side too, several mills are built on the side 
of the beautiful rapids, large and elegant hotels are 
erected, and a railroad from Chippewa to Queenston 
Heights. 

39. A little below the Falls the Niagara resumes its 
usual soft and gentle beauty. The banks here are very 
high and beautifully wooded. In the vicinity may be 
seen- the Suspension. Bridge. Its span is 800 feet, heig? 
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from the water 230 feet. About four miles below, ihe 
River hasforaieda eii^cftrlar excavation called '* Tbe 
Wbirlpool. ■ • ' The ripid current here sweeps wildly past 
the sides of the high and perpendicular baaks, and in its 
coarse the dead bodies or trees, that come within its 
reach, jire carried with a quivering oircular motion 
round and round this dismal spot. The rocks are steep» 
and no boat dares appoach it, so that whatever gets into 
the current must there remain until decomposed or 
broken to pieces by the action of the water. Having 
made this extraordinary circuit, the River regains its 
proper course and rushes between two precipices, which 
are not more than nine hundred feet apart. 

40. Seven miles below the Falls the country on the 
Canadian side suddenly rises into abrupt and elevated 
ridges, balled Q\ieen8ton Heights, and supposed to have 
been the banks of the River, and " the Place of the 
Falls " in former ages. ' During the war « large body 
of American troops was driven down this steep preoipioe 
and nefitrjy all perished in the River. The monament 
erected to tlie memory of the brave General Brock, who 
fell here, ^y In mkis till kteiy, having been blown up 
by one «f the disaffected in 1838. A large sum of 
Bioney has been expended in erecting another splendid 
monumeiit ^to the iti^mory of Brock* At the foot of the 
hill is Quecnston, a romantic looking village, where tlie 
Niagara agaia becomes navigable. On the American 
side, opposite to Qaeenstoa, stands the pretty town of 
Lewistoin. • A few miles below is Youogstown, an 
iOBoaaixtoable place ; and ai.the mouth of (he River is 
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the quiet town of Niagara with nearly four thousand 
people. Fort Messassagua guards the River on the 
Canadian side, and on the opposite shore the Americans 
have a strong fort called Fort Niagara. The banks of 
this river are very pleasing, and the water of a peculiarly 
beautiful colour. 



Que^iom o^ Part IV. — Chapter 3. 

1. What is said of the shores of Lake Huron ? What is said o^ 
tbe ffiiron Tract 1 Describe it. How is it watered ? 

2. What was the Tudiati name of the Maitland ? Mention the 
names of the other rirers. Where does the Nith rise 1 Where 
d«)€B it join the G^rand River ? 

8. What is snid of this tract of land? What appearances does 
i\ present t Mention a peculiarity which exists here. How 
hi^h is ii ? ' ' 

4. What may be comprehended in a walk on the shores of Lake 
Hnron 1 Where is this observable ? ' Where else does this 
appreance present itself { How is this caused 1 What is the 
(soDsequence? 

5. What was the Huron District in 1830 ? Estimate its present 
population. Describe Goderich. 

6. When the Saujjeen Tenitory was surrendered, what portion 
Was reserved for the Indians? How long have they been 
christianized? Who is their minister? What do they possess % 

7. DeiK^dbe the situation of this mission. What does the 
Saugeen River offer ? What annuity do these Indians share ? 
Fop what have they been remarkable? Are they improving I 
Where are the other Chippewa settlements ? 

8. By what river does Lake Huron discharge its water ? Into 
what does this expand 7 What is said of another Indian 
settlement ? In what condition were these previously to 18bO ? 
To what churches do they belong? 

9. By vhon) was the settlement at Walpole Island commenced ? 
To what tribe do they beloag 1 Are they Christians? What 
is said of their present state ? 

10. What runs into Lake St. Clair? Name the towns on its 
banks: For what is the Detroit River celebrated 1 

11. Into what Lake does the Detroit River open? Name its 
i^ngU), breadth and circumference. How much lower is it 
than Lake Huron ? How are the difficulties of the navigation 
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increased ? What want has been felt on the Oanadian shore ? 
How is it about to be remedied 7 

12. How is the shallowness of Lake Erie accounted for? 

13. In what light may this Lake be considered % How are the 
consts divided ? What do the American canals connect ? What 
is said of the Welland Canal 1 What is said of the Govern- 
ment improvement generally ? Why is it dangerous to travel 
on Lake Erie 1 

14. Where is one of the first Canadian settlements found ? What 
place does it resemble ? In what respect ? Describe the ap- 
pearance of the country. Describe its climate and productions. 

15. Which are the chief towns 1 What is said of the northern 
shore ? 

16. For what is Pointe Pelee remarkable 1 What is said of the 
Rondeau ? Why will this route be generally used ? 

17. What is said of the Indian settlements near Amherstburg 
and Pointe Pelee? Describe the condition of the Chippewas. 

18. Where is Port Talbot ? Who founded this settlement ? In 
what state is it now 1 Where is Long Point 1 Describe it. 

19. What is said of the Grand River 1 What is said of Ox- 
ford and Middlesex ? What is said of London ? What 18 
said of the Indians ? Give an account of the oldest Indian 
settlement in Canada West. 

20. How was the first settlement destroyed ? Where do they 
now reside ? Where are the other tribes settled ? To what 
churches do they belong ? What are their numbers % 

21. Where is Guelph situated ? How far is it from Lake Erie? 
What is said of Gait ? What is said of the whole of that 
country? 

22. What does Western Canada form? What will it become? 
Is it salubrious ? Where does ague exist? 

23. Where is the settlement of the •* Six Nations," or the decen- 
dants of the Iroquois % Why were they apprehensive ? Who 
was deputed to represent their fears to the British % What 
was the result ? 

24. Of what tribes does the community consist? Have the Mo- 
hawks long been Christians 1 Which of the tribes are still 
heathens'? What is said in conclusion of these tribes ? 

'25. Where does the Welland Canal leave Lake Erie ? Where 

does the feeder commence ? What does the American shores 

possess ? What are our prospects ? 
26. What conquest was made by the American ? Why was 

defeat on our side certain *? What is said of the Canadians? 

What remark is made upon this ? What is said of the Lakes 

generally? 
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27. Repeat some lines written by a Canadian poet. 

28. In what direction does the water communication now run ? 
Where is BufiFalo ? What waters are connected by the Brie 
Canals ? 

29. What is the length of the Niagara Riyer? What is it 
breadth ? What is its current 1 

30; Where was the first vessel built which navigated these seas? 
On what adventure did she sail ? What did they encounter ? 
Did they escape this* danger, and where did they land ? With 
what was the vessel laden ? What was the fate of this first 
vessel ? 

31. What is sairf of Grand Island? What is said of the Navy 
Island ? Where does the Welland enter the Niagara ? W hat 
is said of the River and its current 1 Is this the boundary of 
navigation ? 

32. What is now heard ? How is the River divided ? How are 
the rapids formed ? 

33. Where does steam navigation end ? Describe the appearance 
of the waters. What does Mrs. Jamieson say of the River? 
H<iw does she describe the waters of the rapids ? 

34. Of what form is the Canadian Fall ? Describe the appeais 
ance of the water at this Fall. 

35. What' is itertd of Goat Island? What of the American Fall? 
With what idea does it fill the mind ? Mention its depth and 
breadth^ 

36. What has been erected across this Fall ? Where can you 
enjoy a fine view ? What is said of the waters ? What of the 
columnsof inist? 

37. Where is the " Cavern of the Winds ?" Describe it. 

38. What is said, of the neighbourhood ? What is said of the 
American side? What of the Canadian side? 

aa.Wliat is said of Niagara? Where is the "Whirlpool" 

situated? Describe it. Can it be approached? What does 

the River then regain ? 
40. What are Queenston Heights supposed to have been ? What 

troops perished her:e?. What is said of Brock's monument? 
'■ What is said of Queenston? What of Lewiston ? What of 

Youhgstown and Niagara ? What of the Forts and of the 

banks and water of the Niagara River ? 
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CHAPTER III. 

CO^JTENTS. 

Lake Ontario— Toronto — Lake Simcoe — Bai^ of Qwnte 
^KingHon^'* The fake of the Thousand Isles '^^ 
St. Regis-^ComwaU Omal Raptds-^Beanhamoit 
Canal^The Ottawa--^ French River— Chaudiere Falls 
Eideau Canal— OrenmUe Canal^Lahe of the Tteo 
Mountains — St. Anne's — Caughnawaga — Lcuskins 
Caned — Montreal. 

1. Lake Ontario is the last and most easterly <^ the 
inland seas. It is elliptical in its form, measuring one 
hundred and seventy-two miles on a central line drawn 
from its sonth-west to its north-east extremity. 16 
aurface is two hundred and thirty-one fie«t above the 
level of the Atlantic, and it h so deep that in mtmj 
places a line of a Imadred fathoms has not reached the 
bottom. Nearly half of the Lake shore is in the State 
of New York. 

2. At the head of Lake Ontario on Burlington Bay 
stands the flourishing city of Hamilton, which oootaias 
nearly twenty thousand inhabitants. No place in 
Canada .is more distinguished fbr ooramereial ents^ 
prise. Behind it rise the Burlington Heights^ a 
continuation of the Ridge from Queenston Heights. 
At Toronto this ridge recedes from the Lake twenty- 
four miles, separating the streams falling into Lake 
Simcoe from those which fall into Lake Ontario. It 
continues onward as far as the Bay of Quints, and has 
evidently at one time formed the boundary of the Lake, 
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the same formation being still visible in the State of 
New York. 

3. Lake Ontario is well deservfng of its name, 
**The Beautiful;'' and yet it is hard to say in \<^hat 
this beauty consists, for tlifere are no hills, no bold 
shores, ho striking scener}^ around it. It has not the 
appearance? of a fresh- water lake so much as it has that 
of a vast, rotting ocean. Its waves are at times so 
rough that ait' first it was considered dangerous to' 
navigate it wiUi any but large vessels; now vessels of 
every description may be seen on its bosom. 

4. Though the sceneSry' round l^ake Ontario is gene- 
rally striking, yet the country about Burlington Bay at 
the head of the Lake is romantic and lovely, A small 
canal' w'as sohie years since constructed through the 
sand-bank, sihiilar to those already spoken of, which 
encloses this beautiful Bay. It' has within the last few 
years b^eh repairted and strengthened, and cannot fail 
to be oif infinite importance to this rapidly rising 
country. The country beyoiid, called Gore District, 
contains some of the firil<st lands in the Province, and is 
I'emarkably healthy. The Niagara District, too, iisl 
noted for ks fertility and beauty. The Welland Canal 
empties itself into the Lake at Port Dalhousie, which 
lies between Burlington Bay and the Niagara River. 
This harbour is' now much improved. The country 
bordering the Lake is well wooded; and through the 
numerous openings the prospect is enlivened by pretty 
tof#ns' and vilUge^' and fiourishing settlemenrts. 

5.' I'be* city of Toronto lie« n^a^J^^ g>g?"*? ^^'^ 
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mouth of the Niagara River at thirty-eight miles 
distance. It ia a rapidly rising place, quite English in 
its appearance, well drained and paved, and lighted 
with gas. It is very prosperous, and has more than 
doubled its numbers in ten years, the population being 
now 44,400. When it was selected by Governor 
Simcoe in 1793, two Indian families resided on the spot. 
It was first called York, but its name was afterwards 
changed to the noble Indian name of Toronto, or " The 
Place of Meeting." The country in every direction 
round is fertile, and agriculture thrives. 

6. This city, previous to the union of the Provinces, 
was the Seat of Government for Western Canada ; and, 
when the removal took place, many thought it would 
decline as rapidly as it had risen. The citizens, bow- 
ever, rousing their energies, set about improving it in 
every way, and, having n fine agricultural country to 
fall back upon, they have succeeded in making Toronto 
one of the finest cities in America. In 1849 in 
consequence of the disturbances in Montreal, which 
ended in the destruction of the Parliament Buildings 
by fire, the Seat of Government was fixed at Toronto 
and Quebec alternately every four years; but the 
Provincial Parliament in April, 1856, selected Quebec 
as the permanent Scat of Government. 

7. The Lake Simcoe country, which lies north from 
it, is a rich and beautiful tract of land. The road 
leading to it, called Yonge Street, thirty-six miles in 
length, is macadamised and passes through a fertile and 
¥ghly pultivated opuntry. The coi^ntr^. rouQ4 ^9^® 
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SioQCoe is lovely and romantic, and rapidly filling with 
settlers. The highest land in Canada is in this neigh- 
bourhood, and of course the highest level of the water, 
which is found in a small lake near the ** Narrows " of 
Lake Simcoe. 

8. There is a small Indian settlement at Snake 
Island, Lake Simcoe. They are one hundred and nine 
in number, and occupy twelve dwelling-houses. They 
have a school-house too, in which their children are 
instructed by a respectable teacher, and Divine service 
is performed by a resident Missionary of the Methodist 
persuasion, to which these Indians belong. Their 
Missionary, who has been acquainted with them since 
1839, states that the majority of them are strictly 
moral in their conduct, and most of the adults decidedly 
pious. 

9. Below Toronto lie the harbours of Port Hope 
and Cobourg, and between them and Kingston stretches 
the peninsula of Prince Edward. The Genesee, the 
Oswego, and the Black River flow into Lake Ontario 
from the State of New Yprk. The principal river on 
the Canadian side is the Trent, which, issuing out of 
Rice Lake, after a very winding course of nearly one 
hundred miles, falls into the Bay of Quint4. The 
Otonabee falls into the north shore of Rice Lake, and 
may be considered as a continuation of the Trent. 
They are both broad and full rivers, and are navigable 
for boats to a considerable distance up. 

10. There is a settlement of Mississaguas at Alnwick, 
not &r from Rice Lake. Previous to 1827 they wer'* 
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Pagans, wandering in the neighbonrhood of Belleville, 
Kingston and Gananoque, and wpre known under the 
ftame of the Mississaguas of the Bay of Quints. After 
their conversion to Christianity they were received into 
the Methodist Church, and settled at Grape Island, six 
miles from Belleville. In 1830' they removed to Aln- 
wick, where they are progressing in industry and 
agriculture. They are in general consistent and pious 
Christians, and hav^ an excellent Missionary Who has 
ministered to them for the last fourteen' years. Their 
number is two hundred and thirty-tlii'ee. At Rice 
Lake there is another settlement ; th6 village contains 
thirty houses, barns and school-house. Tliey have been 
reclaimed fiota their wandering life, arid Settled in their 
j^esent location fifteen years, l^heir niitnber is " one 
hundred and fourteen. On Mud or Chemang JLak^ 
there is a set'tlement, which i^ Supported by the New 
England Company. They are Christians, and are 
visited by the Missionary from P'eter borough. Their 
number is ninety- four'. The Balsam Lake Indians, 
ninety in numbefr, have r^mioved to Lake' Scugog, as 
they are anxious to become agriculturists. They have 
a school and a resident Methodist Idissionary. 

11. The long and winding Bay of Quint6 Hot only 
encldses a very beautiful and fertile peninsula', but is 
dotted round with pretty towns', villageis and setttemetats; 
feelleville at the head of the Bay' is the place of most 
consequence ; next to it is Picton, a very piretty little 
tdwri; and on every side tto iriost cbfti-ming'sci^irery 
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' 12. On the peninsula of Prince Eclward is a remark- 
able lake on the top of a moanfain. Its depth is so 
great that it cannot be fathomed ; and, fis it is on a 
level with Lake Erie, which is only sixty or seventy 
feet deep, it is said to be connected with it by some 
XDysterious subterranean communicJation. 
- 13, At Tyehdanaga in this Bay there is a Very 
interesting settlement of Mohawks. l*hese Indians 
{Separated from their nation ih the State of New Yotk 
kbotit the year 1784. • They were Christians long before 
tliey came to Canada, and* as far back as the reign of 
Queen Anne Wete presented wiih a service of plate for 
tfte eommiiiiion. They belong to the Church 6f 
Engffanrd, and, theif place of worship having become too 
atoiallfor the congregation, they have built a commodious 
dtotie edWce, rti'e eitp^se of Which is defrayed oiitof 
their owti funds. Their ntimber is three hundred airid 
eighty: V 

14. Kingston is finely situated near th^ spot where 
old Fort Ft^ontfenac stood ; itft' appearance is pleksing, 
and t/he surrounding country picturesi^ue. The inhabf- 
tants are about fourteen thousand in number, and it is 
rapidly recovering froth the shock' ocdasiohed by the 
removal- of th6 Seat of Government. It'i^ a place of 
Commercial importance; being the port "of the Ride'ati 
CJanal, Which witb' the Ottawa opens up s6 much of the 
bade' country, and iis a mean of commuiiibalion with 
Montreal. Th^ town-hall and market are vel'y hand- 
tftMhoj lib'd the powerful fortifieations all around the bit^ 
gfvi^ it-ail' ftppirafniode' off df^ity' And s«refigth. Tttitf 
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harbour is excellent, ships of the line could lie close to 
the shore, and a strong fort commands the entrance. 
Ship-building is carried on to a considerable extent, 
and many vessels have been dispatched from Kingston 
direct to Liverpool. 

15. The stream, issuing from the eastern extremity 
of Lake Ontario, is now for the first time called the St. 
Lawrence. In the course of a few miles the channel 
becomes so wide and so full of islands that it has 
obtained the name of ** The Lake of the Thousand 
Isles." These islands are of every imaginable shape, 
size and appearance, some of them barely, visible, others 
covering many acres ; but their J>roken outline gene- 
rally presents the most picturesque combinations of 
wood and water. While sailing among them, you find 
yourself sometimes enclosed in a narrow channel, then 
you discover many openings like noble rivers, and soon 
after you appear to be on the bosom of a spacious Iake« 

'' Hail Lake of Thousand Isles I 
Which clustered lie within thy circling; arms. 
Their flower-sfcrown shores kiss'd by the silver tide. 
As fair art thou as aqght 
That ever in the lap of Nature lay." 

16. As you emerge from this fairy scene, and find 
yourself within the banks of a river, you approach 
Brockville, one of the prettiest towns in Canada. The 
houses are built with considerable taste, and the scenery 
they command is exquisite. Below lies Prescott, a 
spot made memorable during the late insurrection, and 
opt the opposite shore stands the American town of 
Ogdensburg. ^ ^ ,,, ,, *_ 
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17* An island in the centre now obstructs the St. 
Lawrence, and produces what is called the "Long 
Sault." The stream, rushing through a narrow passage 
on each side, hurries on the bark with great velocity, 
and the two currents, meeting at the lower end, dash 
against each other, and form what is called the " Big 
Pitch." To avoid these rapids at the Long Sault, a 
very fine canal has been constructed by the Govern- 
ment, called the Cornwall Canal. The Indian Village 
of St. Regis, where the boundary of 45*^ strikes the 
St. Lawrence, lies opposite the town of Cornwall. 

18. Here, on a small portion of the hunting-grounds 
of their once powerful nation, is to be found a settle- 
ment of Iroquois. As the parallel 45^ intersects the 
tracts of land they still own, part of it is in Canada and 
part in the United States. The number of British 
Indians is four hundred and fifty, and the American* 
are said to be equally numerous* Many of the men 
continue to procure a precarious subsistence by hunt^ 
iDg, and the women employ themselves in making up 
the skins of animals, killed in winter, into mitts and 
mocassins, and in manufacturing splint baskets and 
brooms. The St. Regis Indians have a large stone 
church with a steeple and two bells, which was erected 
upwards of fifty years ago at their expense. A French 
Canadian Missionary is maintained by the Government 
at the village, where he resides permanently, and devotes 
his whole time to the tribe. A great portion of the 
service here consists of singing, of which the Indians are 
passionately fond. They have not advanced much in 
piety or religious knowledge* og zed by Google 
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19. AUter passing the Canal, the River, expanding 

to the width of five miles^ is oalled Lake St. Francns. 
At its terminatioa begins a suoeession of very formidable 
rapids, varying in intricacy, depth and width of channel. 
They are called the >Odteaa da Lac, the Split Rock aod 
Cascades. - 

•20r While sailing along. the shores of Lake St 
Franois, which lies entirely within the British territories, 
you may observe a large Cairsk or |»le of stones heaped 
up as fi>r the warrior^ of old, which has been raised by 
the Loyal Olengary Highlanders in honour of Sir John 
Colborne, Lord Seaton, formerly Governqr^General of 
Canada. 

21. The rapids commence below th9 Lake, and 
eontinue £or about nine miLes. Formerly thi^y uaed to 
interrupt the navigation, but now steamboats of proper 
•ise and build dome over them daily in safety* They 
do net pass without risk, however* as may be well 
imagined, when you consider that the rapid current 
eweeps yonr little vessel close to rocks and islands, which, 
if touched, would caujse destruction. The vpyage dowp 
the St. Lawrence from Kingston to Montreal is one of 
tiie moat exciting and delightful that the country offers. 
The eligibility of this route b^s .be§n inereaspd lately by 
ihe re*discovery of a channel which, it is saidt was used 
long ago by the French vo^agewrs. For this discovery 
we are. indebted to one of the stfam-boat cftptaios* aided 
by an «nterprising forwardiog merchant of Montreal. 

22. In order to open tip the CQmnnunicatiQn between 
Lake St. F£aiaois.a]»d Xirii^ St Louis, and to cmi^le all 
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the vessels t^at oome down the River to return up again 
avoiding all these rapids, a canal has been mado by 
Government, which is called the Beauharnois Canal, and 
whiefa is now in use* Below these rapids the River 
spreads out into Lake St. Loui8> near whieh there is a 
beautiful fall of the same name. Here the St. Lawrence 
receives an important accession by the influx of the great 
stream of the Ottawa, from the north-west. 

23. The Utiawas or Ottawa has even yet been but 
partially explored, ft Is said to have its source near the 
Rocky Mountains, and to travel a distance of twenty- 
five hundred mties. This has never been clearly ascer- 
tained, but it is known to flow from beyond Lake 
Temiscaming, and to have a course of at least five 
hundred miles. 

24. Formerly from forty to fifty cianees proceeded 
every year from Laohine in the Island of Montreal with 
articles of traffic, and ascended the Ottawa for about 
three, hundred miles, whence they were carried aoross 
PartageSy or paddled along Lakes and then passed 
through Fnench River to Lake H uron. The coasts of 
this Lake and those of Lake (Superior were then 
traversed until the vo^/ageurs mot Sit th^ 4jfrand Parta§fe 
with 4he messengers called " C&meurs des Bais,^' who 
brought the furs from the Indian hunting- grounds. 
Th^y here exchanged their skin* oaMed Pdtries, for the 
Pluropean goods brought by the ^oyageurs. Although 
tlte exchange was emoted with much difficulty, and a|t 
so great a distance from the aea-shore, large fortunes 
were^iraqQently made by theimerchanu engaged in tiua 
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traffic. The voyagewrs returned with these furs to 
MoQtreal in their light bark oanoes, in which these 
adventurers have been known to perform voyages of 
thousands of miles. The Ottawa was then the grand 
route of fur traders, and was little knawn except to 
those employed in that business. 

25. The Ottawa is oonneeted with Lake Huron by 
the French River and Lake Nepissing. Two cataracts 
occur in French River, one just as it leaves the Lake, 
and the other twenty mUes below, called dne ** Reoollet." 
There are also several other rapids^ one of which is dis- 
tinguished by thirteen wooden crosses, whidi commemo- 
rate an equal number of fatal acddents that have 
occurred in crossing it. 

26. French River is about seventy five miles long. 
Its breadth varies, sometimes extending more than a 
league and then flowing between lengthened ledges oi 
rock, in which are excavated deep and narrow bays. It 
is said that few prospects exceed in angularity and 
grandeur those which are here afforded by groups of 
long and lofty islets scattered along the deep dark bays, 
the clear water reflecting their r tigged outlines and 
wild foliage amidst the solemn stillness ^hioh prevades 
their solitudes. From Lake Ne[asamg you pass by a 
rapid river into the Ottawa. 

27. The navigation of this beautiful river is intermpted 
by cataracts and rapids, and Ae scenel*y is extremely 
picturesque. It formerly divided Upper from Lower 
Canada, and settlements are formed along its banks for 
upwards of a hundred mileei. The lands are exoeUent, 
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with iEibutidiiiioe of fine timber and moantaitis of iron ore, 
which, when the country is farther advanced in manufao** 
tares, will doubtless prove exceedingly valuable. 
' 28. Little is known, however, of the Ottawa country 
beyond the FaHs and Portage "cki Alkimetit/* onei 
httnd^ed miles above the Township of Hull. Here the 
River is divided into two channels by an idland fifteen 
miles long ; and, aboitt twelve miles after its junction 
has taken place, it is a^in divided by an island twenty 
miles long. Owing to the numerous cascades and falls, 
the scenery here is extremely romantic. The banks of 
the Ottawa for some distance is composed of white 
marble, which may be traced along the margin of the 
stream. This delightftil district is now colonized. 

29. The magnificent ** Lake d$$ Chats'^ is fifteen 
miles long and about one mile wide, but its spacious bays 
extend it to three nxiles. Kinnel Lodge, the residepoe 
of the Highktid Chief M'Nab, is romantically situated 
on the south shor^, which is more bold, more elevated 
and better settled than the northern. 

30. The Chaiidi^re Falls, which are in the Ottawa, 
just above the entrance of the Rideau Canal, are eighty 
feet in height by t#6 hundred and twelve in width. 
They are situated near the oentre of the River, and 
attraet a considerable portion of the waters which are 
strongly compressed by the shape of the rock that 
impedes th^m.'- In the great Ohaudi^re or Kettle the 
sounding line has not found bottom at three hundred 
feet. It is supposed that there are subterranean passages, 
Vhich convey the ii^mense mass of wat^a beneath the 
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Bmr. In ft&t balf « mile kmer dciwn it eoitiM boilii^ 

up agaia from the Kettles. 

3 1 . Aeroes tbe«e FolU hsa been thrown tk« celebrated 
Untoa Bridge, whieb (nmaects Eastern and Western 
Canada. It i% said 'to he one of the most remarkable 
bridges in the woHd both wi(;h rtospeet to silttaCioa aad 
eonstruotton. Vast rafts -of timberere brought down this 
BiVerfromadsStanofii of several hundred miles. The dex- 
terity Mdth ¥7!hioh th^se. lumberers manage these masses 
is astonishing, par tieiilarly when direotiag them down 
these Fallsi The imfHroveDeieBt of the slides made for 
passing these timbers is amongst the namerous works 
wbioh the Government ihaa oompleted. 

32. The Bideau Canal comnienoes at the termiQatioa 
of a i^matl bay in the Ottawa^ one hundred and twenty- 
tight miles dist^ant from Montreal, and one hundred and 
fifty from KingatOn, and abjofut ^ mile below these Falls* 
This, oommuaiqatio^ h mo^.eorrecdy a flueoessipn of 
raised waters, .by means of dams* wkh. natural lakes 
intervening, than a e^nal properily speaking. Lake 
Bideau is the- summit ipond^aQd ^e.watiars which burst 
out at the White Fish Falls flow into tho Gananoque 
Biv^r, which is. th^ ,waste-weir for regulating the water 
ifi Lake Bid^u; Thus,the water m the whole oaoai^ 
whether in times of :4ood or droughty is kept at a steady 

.height. ,The ooHnection between Kingston and the 
^tawa^a dl3tanQe 9i one hundred and thiriy^two mUei^ 
is tept np by thU eanal. , 

33> Below the Chaudi^re the Ottawa has an unintei^ 
riftpted naf igatioA' for ste#m-boa(# to GrenvUle aiztgr 
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miles dSsttnt. ThB eurrent is gientle and tlie seeneiry 
pleasing from thennmerons islands, the luxuriant foliage 
of the tMeQ9^ and the g^mpses which are obtained of 
hxif^ settlements upon the .skirts of the forest and the 
margin. <of the iitream. At Grenville eommeilces the 
ijQipetuous i^apiid called the <^ Long Sault,'^ which is only 
descended by vopagewr* or rafbsmen of Experienced sidli 
and eaergy. Belttiw the Long Sault the River oondnuies 
at intervals rapid and .unmanageable as fiir as to Point 
Fortune, wliere it expands into the Lake <tf the Two 
Mountains, and finally forms ajanction with th6 St. 
LawrenoiB. 

34. The Grenville Canal, formed to overdone titese 
obstacles, consists . of three sections, one at the Long 
Saalt, another at the Fall called the '' Chate ^ BlOndeau^" 
l^e third at Carillon, whi^ openssinto the Lake of the 
Two Mouyvtains, through which an unintetrapied davi- 
gation is maintained at Laehiae. A railroad ceoneots 
Grenville and Carillon. 

. 35. In this rich and beautiful district the higher ^ 
the two hills, from which it obtaias its n&me, is called 
Calvairy, and is held sacred by the Canadians and the 
rBjammt of the great Indian nations living at its base. 
A large lake lies in its shade, tenninated by the Rapidb 
and Island of Ste. Anne, so oelebrated in Moore's 
Canadian Boat-Song. The flouridshing village^ whioh 
aurroonds tho ohnreh, owes its existence and support to 
the contributions of the Canadian voyageups, who nev^ 
omit to pay their offerings to the sbrino of Ste. Anne 
before engaging in any entorprise. Captain Franklin 
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mentioned one of his Canadians) who, when on the most 
northern coast of America, nearly two thousand miles 
distant, requested an advance of wages that an additional 
offering might be transmitted by the bands of a friend 
to the shrine of this tutelar Saint. Many, who never 
have seen and never will see '' Uttawas Tide," have sung 
about it till it has become almost a household word. 
The Indians at the Lake of the Lwo Mountains consist 
of Iroquois, Algonquins and Nepissings ; thmr namb» 
is about one thousand. They are all Roman Catholics ; 
Missionaries are settled amongst them ; and they have 
a school conducted by a French Canadian ; but their 
condition is far from prosperous. 

36. Several miles above the Island of Montreal the 
waters divide into t^o branches. The smaller, winding 
between Isle Jesus, Isle Bizarre and the main continent, 
rejoins the St. Lawrence at Repentigny. The greats 
portion, rushing among a cluster of islets and rocks lying 
in the channel between Isle Perrot and Ste. Anne, min* 
gles its water on the west with those of Lake St. Louis. 
The Iroquois settlement of Caughnawaga or ^' The 
Village of the Rapids" stands on this Lake ten miles 
from Montreal. This seigniory was granted for the 
benefit of the Iroquois by Louis XIY . in 1680, and a 
further grant was made afterwards by Frontenac. 
Those who do not cultivate the ground subsist in summer 
by navigating steamers, boats and rafts down to Mon- 
treal, and in the winter by the profits arising from the 
sale of snow-shoes, mocassins, &c. They have every 
means of instruction enjoyed by the other Roman 
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Catbolics, and are reported to be regtilar in their 
attendance at church. Their number is about eleven 
hundred. They behaved nobly during the insurrection, 
and have been rewarded by special marks of Her 
Majesty's favour since that period. At Caughnawaga 
is a station of tlie Montreal and New York Railroad ; 
and the steamer Icoquois now plies during the months 
of winter. 

37. Passing Caughnawaga, the St. Lawrence now 
contracts and boils up and foams amongst small islands 
and over rocks for nine miles, forming the Rapids of 
Lachine or Sault St. Louis. The Lachine Canal has 
been recently enlarged so as to enable large vessels, 
which have passed downwards, to avoid these very 
dangerous rapids and eventually communicate with the 
Ocean, as the Canal conveys the vessels across the 
Island to the harbour of Montreal. Steamers now daily 
descend these rapids during summer with safety. 



Questions on Part IV.^-^Chapter 3. 

1. Wbat IS said of Lake Ontario? What is said of its form ? 
What is said of its surface and depth? How mach of the 
shore belongs to the state of New Yoik? 

2. Where is Hamilton 1 For what is it distfaguisbed ? What 
Heights are near it ? What stream does this ridge separate ? 
How fur does it continue ? 

3. What is said of the " Beautiful Lake V Describe its beautifol 
appearance. Its waves. 

4. What is said of the scenery round Burlington Bay t What is 
said of the canal ? Describe the Gore and Niagara Districts. 
Where is Port Dalhousie ? How are the shores enlivened ? 

6. Where is Toronto situated ? Describe it. Who resided here in 
1793 ? What is the meaning of the word Toronto ? What is 
said of the surrounding conntry ? 
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6.' How wan tke remoTal of tbe seat of QoTermnent regarded? 
How did the ciiizens act, and what is Toronto now? When 
and why was the seat of goremment restored to Toronto? 
What, ia tbe arrangemeDt for the future 7 

7. What is said of the Lake Sinicoe country ? "What is said of 
Yonge Street T What is said of Lake Simdoe ? Where is the 
highest land in Canada to be found ? 

8. Where is there a settlement of Chippewa Indians? What is 
their present state ? What is reported of their rdigioud cha- 
racter ? 

9. Name the towns below Toronto. What rivers come from the 
south 1 Which is the principal river on the Canadian side i 
In what light may the Otonabee.be considered ? 

10. What Indian settlement is here ? In what state were these 
Indians ? What is said of Grape Island ? To wbidt place 
have they now removed ? What is their character and nnm- 
ber? Mention another settlement, ffow long has the Rice 
Lake settleosent been formed ? What is said of the Indiaas of 
Mud Lake? What is said of Balsani Lake ? 

11. Describe the Bay of Quinte ? What i3 said of Belleville and 
Picton ? 

12. Where is the Lake of the Mountain ? With what lake is it 
said to be connected 1 

18. What lodiao settlememt is in tfati Bay ? How loag have the/ 
been Christians? To what Ciiurch do they belong? 

14. What is said of Kingston ? What is the population ? Wby 
is it a place of commerdal importanoe ? What is said of the 
town- hall, the market, and the springs t What is said of the 
harbour and fort ? What is said t)f ship-building % 

15. Where do^s the St. Lawrence first take its proper name? 
Into what does it expand ? Describe these IslandiS. How do 
these views vary ? Repeat some lines written on these by a 
Canadian. 

16. Describe Brock viUe. .Where are Prescottand Ogdensburgb? 

17. What produces .the Long Sault? How is the Big Pitch 
• formed ? What has been constructed at Cornwall ? Where 

is St. Regis ? 
18* Why is 3t, Regis peculiarly interesting ? How is theur land 

situated? What are their numbers? Their employment? 
. Describe their church. What is said of their Missionary ? 

19. What is the expansion of the River called ? Where do the 
rapids commence? 

20. What may be seen on the shores of Lake St, Francis ? 

21. What is said of the rapids? Does any risk attend this 
passage ? Is the voyage agreeable ? How has this route beea 
improved ? To whom are We indebted for this discovery? 
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22* For wliat purpose faais the Beauhftrnois Canal been mado ? 

What is the expansoQ of the Biver then called ? What river 

does the St. LawreiLoe receive here ? 
2S. Where is the Ottawa said to have Its source 7 Sow fisur is it 

certain that it flows 'i 

24. In what manner was the trade with the Indians carried on 
formerly ? How did the voyageurs then proceed ? What did 
the Indians gire in exchange for European goods ? Was this 
a profitable traffic? How far have the Canadian voyageurs 
been known to travel in their casboes ? What was the Ottawa 
at that time 7 

25. How is it connected with Lake Huron ? Give an account 
of the Cataracts which occur. In what manner is one of the 
Rapids distinguished ? 

26. Describe French River. What is said respecting the country 
around ? How do you pass from Lake Nepissing ? 

27. How \s the navigation of the Ottawa interrupted ? What is 
said of it ? In what does the country abound ? 

28.1s the Ottawa country well known? How is the river 
divided 7 What is said of the scenery here 1 What is said of 
the banks % What is said of the district ? 

29. Describe the " Lac des Chats.'* Where is Kinnel Lodge? 

30. What is said of the Ohaudiere Falls? Where are they 
situated 7 What is said of th« depth of the Great Cbaudiere % 
Whither are the waters conveyed 1 

31. What remarkable bridge crosses those Falls? What is it 
said to be 7 How is timber brought down the river ? What 
is said of the manner in which those rafts are guided 7 What 
is said of the improvement made by Government ? 

32. Where does the Rideau Canal commentie 1 What amy this 
be called 7 Where is the summit level, and whither does the 
waste flow 1 What effect has this arrangement ? What does 
the Rideau connect 1 

33. How far down is the Ottawa nav^ble ? Describe the 
scenery of the river. Where does the Long Sault commence ? 
How ibr do these rapids continue t 

34. What is said of the Grenville Canal 7 

35. What is said of the district of the Lake of the Two Uoun- 
tains ^ Where is St. Anne's? Jlow has the yillage been 
npheld 7 Repeat the story of a Canadian voyageur. How 
has the Ottawa become known 7 What tribes reside at the 
Lak-e of the Two Mountains 7 In what condition are they 7 

36. How are the waters divided 7 Where does the greater 
portion rush 7 Where is Oaughnawaga 7 Who granted this 
seigniory? Hoir dotheindiaoi subsist? Whftt pxiyile^ 
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do they enjoy ? "What is said of their conduct? What rail- 
road has a station here 7 What steamer plies daring winter? 
37. What does the St. Lawrence now form ? Why has the 
Lachine Canal been enlarged 1 Do steamers now descend 
the rapids ? 



CHAPTER IV. 

CONTENTS. 



Montreal, — The Richelieu — Lahs Champlain — Lake St, 
Peter — Three Rwers — Quebee — The Falls of Mont- 
morency — The St. Lawrence — The Saguenay. 

1. The Island and Seigniory, on the south side of 
which the City of Montreal stands, is about thirty miles 
long, and its superior fertility hai acquired for it the 
appellation of the " Garden of Canada." The slopes of 
the Mountain, which ri^es near the City, and from which 
it derives its name, are wooded nearly to the summit ; 
but towards the base the forest-trees have been succeeded 
by orchards that produce apples, pears and plums of the 
choicest flavour. 

2. Between the Mountain and the River the city and 
suburbs extend in every direction. It is a very hand- 
some and lively place, and possesses a metropolitan 
appearance. It is wdl lighted and olean, and is rapidly 
improving in size, beauty and convenience. Noble 
wharves, built of stone, stretch along the shore, and the 
lofty warehouses and stores behind them give an idea of 
the great oommerdal importance to which it has risen. 
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The magnificent French Church of Notre Dame is the 
largest building in the New World. The steeples and 
domes of the various Churches, Bonsecoars Market, and 
splendid Bank of Montreal, with the Merchants' 
Exchange, Court-house and Post-office, ornament the 
City greatly, and convey a just impression of the wealth 
and importance of the commercial metropolis of Canada. 

3. The situation of Montreal at the head of navigation 
for sea-going vessels must ensure its importance, and, 
even now when the canals are finished, enabling large 
vessels to pass up the Lakes, there is no doubt but that 
it will still secure an important share of the commerce 
of the country. Its position too in regard to the United 
States is very favourable. The facilities, of transport to 
Brewsterville or South Montreal, thence on the Rail- 
road to St. John's and onward by water to New Yoik 
through Lake Champlain and the Hudson, render the 
conveyance of goods and passengers both easy and 
expeditious. Like facilities are afforded by the Montreal 
and New- York Railroad, (conneocing with thePgdens- 
burg Line at Mooers' Corners) which is available 
during the winter by steam across the St. Lawrence at 
Lachine and Caughnawaga, where the River remains 
open. A Rail -road also connects Montreal with the 
City of Portland on the Atlantic sea-board. The South 
Montreal and St. John's Railway is extended to Rouse's 
Point on Lake Champlain, and there connects with the 
Ogdenshurg Line. 

4. The St. Lawrence below Montreal presents a wide 
. expanse, navigable for vessels of six hundredjions. whir' 
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gives it all the advantages of a Sea^port. About fortj- 
five mites lower dovm, where it widens into Lake St. 
Peter, t becomes rather shallow, and allows only a nar- 
row passage for largo ships. This is* now deepened. 

6. Mthe head of Lake St. Peter the St. Lawrence 
receives the Riehelieu River, which issues from Lake 
Cham plain, and fiows for about seventy mika through a 
fertile country. It differs from most rivers in being 
narrow at its mouih and widening upwards ; its banks 
are generally from eight to twdve feet high, diversified 
on* eaeh side by farms and extensive settlements in a 
high state of improvement. On or near it are neat, 
populous and flourishing villages, handsome churches, 
numerous mills of every description, good roads in all 
directions, and every characteristic of a prosperous 
country. 

6. The breadth of the bed of the Richelieu at its 
mouth is two hundred and fifty yards. This it preserves, 
with a few exceptions occasioned by some small and 
beautiful islands, up to Chambly Basin. This is an 
expansion of the River nearly circular, about a mile and 
a half in diameter, embellished by several little islands, 
which are covered with verdure and fine wood, as 
ornamentally disposed as if regulated by the hand of 
art. A very fine bridge has been lately erected over 
the Richelieu, which will be an immense benefit to the 
country. From the basin of Chambly the River 
continues to widen more or less to St. John*s, where 
there is a ship navigation to the towns on Lake 
Champlain. There is a canal too, which has been 
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formed to avoid the rapids on the Richelieu, and to 
oonnect the St. Lawrence and Lake Champlain. 

7. Lake Champlain is the most picturesque of the 
inland waters. Its leng'th is one hundred and twenty 
miles. It derives its name from Samuel Champlain, the 
distinguished man who discovered it in 1609. At 
Rouse's Point, where the Lake opens, are the fortress 
and outwarks erected by the AmeTi<^n8 whilst they 
considered this position within their own boundary. 
For some years it belonged to Canada, but by the 
Ashburton treaty of 1842 it was given up to the United 
States. It completely defends the pass of Lake Cham- 
plain, and the Americans have now improved it. A 
little below Rouse's Point are the British Naval Station 
and Garrison of Isle aux Noix^; and here the hulks of 
fihips and gunboats used in the late war are now lying* 
Here also is a Juvenile Reformatory Prison. 

8. The country around the Richelieu is very romantic 
and Beautiful, and in the distance are seen the bold and 
towering summits of Rouville, Belceil, Yamaska and 
Ste. Th^rese. The range of hills traversing the fine 
country, called the " Eastern Townships," is a continu- 
ation of the Greea Mountains of Vermont. This ter- 
ritory is profusely watered by rivers, lakes and rivulets, 
which wind about in every direction. The British 
American Land Company have their posseesioos in this 
section. These Townships are situated between Vermont, 
New Hampshire and Maine, and the River St. Law- 
rence* The largest body of water, called Memphrema- 
gog Lake^ wluch is thirty miles long ^4 two miles wi'^ 
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lies on the soufchera portion ; Masiiawippi Lake is eight 
miles long, and one mile wide.- These lakes discbarge 
their waters by streams into the river St. Francis. The 
population here is increasing rapidly. 

9. Returning down the Riehelieu^ or Chambly, as it 
is sometimes ealied, as you enter the Lake St. Peter, 
inumerable green islands and pretty villages rise on each 
side. Amongst these the pretty town of Sorel, or 
William Henry, stands conspicuous. This Lake is about 
twenty ^ve miles in length, and from one to ten in 
breath ; its channel, which is very intricate, requires to 
be marked with beacons, usually small fir*poles stuck in 
the mud with part of the green tuft lefc on their tops. 
There is a settlement of Abenaquais on the Kiver St. 
Francis, which rises to the southward and flows into 
this Lake. The majority reside in the village, which is 
thirty-seven acres in extent ; but about a dozen faaiilies, 
who do not cultivate the ground, live in wigwams scat- 
tered over the country, and seldom resort to the village 
except to receive their presents. The Governraent 

• support a Roman Catholic Missionary, as they are 
chiefly of that religion. 

10. The Town of Three-Rivers is very agreeably 
situated on the west side of the River St. Maurice at 
its confluence with the St. Lawrence. It owes its name 
to the position of two small islands in the mouth of the 
former, giving it the appearance of three distinct rivers. 
This is one of the oldest places in Canada, and at one 
time possessed a great share of the fur trade. It has a 
TK^ulation of 6000. On the right bank of theRiver 
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seven or eight miles above Thcee-Bivers, avo scaaa iroii 
forges, which were established so long ago as 1737 bj 
the French. At the conquest of the Province the right 
of the Freoch king devolved an his British Majesty, and 
these forges have, been let to private persons who have 
worked them with success. The ore is abundant and 
eqaal to the best SwedJsh> aivi th^ habitam prefer having 
their stoves,; pots, and kettles made of it to any othei?. 
The workmen axe ehiefly Canadians. Of late years a 
great W3ny saw«-iniU8y conducted on an extensive sealQ, 
have been established on the St. Maurice, and the disr 
trict in cousequenee i& fast rising into importance. 

11. The banks of the St. Maurice are generally high, 
and. covered with large groves of flue majiestie trees. 
Nai^igation ext^iMls for bowts thirty«eight leagues, with 
the exception of the Portages. Up the western branch 
is a mofl^ extmdrdinary chain of lakes and navigable 
waters^ thei nuin,ber of which ia estimated at twenty- 
three. The stupendous fall of the Shawenegam is 
ivagi»^cettt> being one hundlred and fifty feet perpen^ 
diqular. The Falls of the Gnaade Mere, situated some 
miles above them, aire, from theiit picturesque beauty, 
well worthy tibe aUeuctiaa of the attentive tourist. 
Nothing on the Continent of America can be met with 
Off ai grander or more imposing character. The Sft. 
Maurice is more than one hundred and forty miles in 
lQngith« Asi Three Elvers there, are about ninety 
Algon^quinsiy who are in a state of great proverty ; and 
on the Biver St. Maurice there are eighty-six of tlie 
T4te de Boule Tribe in a similar condition. The 
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Abenaqtiais possess a few acres of land and three islands 
on the river B^cancour, nearly opposite Three Rivers. 
Although Christianized, they have neither church nor 
school. They make no progress in agriculture, support 
themselves by fishing, and are only eighty -four in 
number. 

12. Adber passing the mouths of the St. Maurice, the 
banks of the St. Lawrence continue rising till you reach 
the Richelieu Rapids, which so contracts the channel as 
to render it hazardous except at particular periods of the 
tide. The banks afterwards expand, and present an 
extremely interesting prospect — churches, villages and 
white cottages profusely scattered along the shore. The 
view is bounded by remote and lofty mountains, from 
amongst which the rapid river Jacques Cartier rushes 
impetuously into the St. Lawrence. The country on 
both sides is thickly peopled^ and exhit»tA a succession 
of parishes, mostly consecrated by name to the memory 
of some Saint. The post road leads through the parishes 
on the North Shore. ' The Ohaudi^re River rises in 
Lake Megantic to the South, and rushes over a beauti- 
fal rapid, four miles from its month, dashing and foam- 
ing till it mingles with the St. Lawrence. Near Quebec 
the River narrows its channel to thirteen hundred and 
fourteen yards, but the navigation is completely unob- 
structed. 

13. Quebec is situated on the north-we^ side of the 
St. Lawrence, in latiUide 48^ 4d' north and longitude 
71^ 15' west,^and cannot be approached without emo- 
tions of admiration- A ridge of high land, commenciog 
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at Cap Rouge and extending for abont eight miles along 
the bank, terminates at the eastern extremity in a lofty 
promontory, rising in front of the beautiful basin formed 
by the confluence of the St. Charles with the St. Law- 
rence. On the highest point of this promontory is 
Cape Diamond, the strongest citadel in the World, 
rising three hundred and fifty feet above the level of 
the water, and terminating towards the east in a round 
tower, whence is displayed the national standard of 
England. From this cape the view extends more than 
forty miles up and down the River. Below is the 
beautiful Island of Orleans, and on the opposite side 
stands the pretty village of Point Levi with its churches 
and neat dwellings, sui^mnnded by a variety of pleasing 
scenery. On the north flows the River St. Charles, 
winding amidst valleys and hills with villages on their 
sides, whilst the prospect is closed by a bold screen of 
mountain. 

^ 14. Below the rocky promontory lies the I^wor Town, 
which is built on a strip of land saved from the water, 
and stretches from the suburb of St. Rock to where the 
Citadel Overhangs. Crowded wharves extend all around 
the Town and for threo miles up the Rivw. The St. 
Lawrence, which flows niajestically before the Town, is 
one of the greatest, most noble and beautiful of rivers, 
and is the farthest navigable for vessels of a large size 
of any in the World. Its length, from its mouth in the 
Gulf of St- Lavirrence to the harbour of Quebec, is three 
hundred and ^ty miles, while Montreal is one hundred 
and eighty miles higher up its course. ^ t 
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15. In summer the harbour of Quebec i» ffled with 
vesfieU of every de8<H*ipiiou, and presents a very gay 
and buftt-iing scene. In winter, however, it wears a 
very different aspeet) the River beii^ cboked up with' 
broken fields of ice, exhibiting the most varied and 
fantastic appearance. The cold is intense, but the 
ice is seldom quite firm, between Quebec and Point Levi, 
and the haibiiani$ cross in wooden canoes, hauling or 
pushing them forward amongst the cakes of ice. When 
the ice does form, it is.caUed s^pont; there is always a 
kind of jubilee, and people; are to be seen in every direc- 
tion sleighing, sliding, skating and running. The 
fSBrry-men, however, dp their utmost to prevent the ice 
from taking, as ii deprives tbem of their living while it 
lasts. It has been remarked that Quebec has an Italian 
summer and a Russian winter. Naw, hoiw»ver, from the 
extension of railroads, Quebec wijl not be so pent up in 
winter as it has been. The Quebec and Richmond 
.Road wBl join it with the Atlantic sea-board, and with 
Montreal and Upper Canada, and a rmlroad on the 
Borih shore is also m oontempiation. 

16, The Huron name for Quebec is Tiotonlartlt, 
which signifies " The place of a Strait,*' a name peculi- 
arly approprii^e to it. The In<^ans in Cartier's time 
always called Stadaoona, whi(^ probably had the same 
meaning in the Algonquin language. Chalevoix says 
that it is derived from the Algonquin word Que, which 
ugnifies a strait. It is contended by some, however, 
that the word is not to be found in the Indian liwguage, 
\mt that it is derived from the Norman^ ^he first pirt 
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Que beiQg uo^Qubtedly French, and the latter bee being 
uniformly applied by them to any lofty promontory or 
cape* Cartier's pilot is said to have exclaimed in 
Norman French, wheju he saw the cape, " Que beo /" 
What a beak! Champlain in his book says distinctly 
that this is the Indian name given to it when he fir»t 
cajQDo to the country, and m,aay Indian termination^ 
render it quite probable. 

17 • Quebec, as a fortress, is superior to any on tbid 
Continent of America ; the Citadel or Cape Diamond, 
together with a fcH'midabie combination of strongly cojQr 
structed works extending over forty acres, rendering it 
impregnable. The memorable battle-field of the Plains 
of Abraham stretches, to the we^t. The Enrols have 
been long settled at the village of Lorette near Quebec, 
and. claim to be the descend ani^s of those Hurons to 
whom the seigniory of Sillery was given by the French 
Monarch in 1651. Their present number is one hundred 
and eighty-nine ; they, are all half-breeds, and agrieulr 
ture has made little progress among them. Their fond, 
ness for hunting and iishing still continue;^, and they 
iiaiuiHy devote three months in the spring and three in 
the autumn to. these pursuits. They have a chapel and 
a Missionary is maintained by Government for their in- 
instruction. In the school th^e are about twenty-five 
apt pupils.. Within the last two or three years- it has 
been said that they were improving in moral and good 
habits ; but the moat recent traveller who visited them 
gives a very unfavorable account of this miserable remr 
naxktk of a great nation. ^ . 
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18. Crossing the St. Charles, you pass along the road, 
leading north-east amongst the cottages, farms and 
orchards at Beauport, to the Falls of Montmorencj. 
This river flows down from the southern mountains 
among woods and rocks, and then over rugged steeps 
through a richly cultivated country, until within a few 
yards of the precipitous banks of the St. Lawrence. 
Here it thunders over a perpendicular rock, two hundred 
afftti twenty feet-high, in an extended sheet of foaming 
appearance resembling snow. This fall is most beau- 
tiful in the spring, when the river is full of water from 
the melting snows. 

19. The Isle of Orleans, about five miles down the 
River from Quebec, is thickly sprinkled over with white 
•cottages, corn fields, orchards and meadows, with here 
and there a village church. There are many other 
islands worthy of attention ; but that which gives the 
chief charm to the scenery of the St. Lawrence is the 
lofty range of mountains. Their summits have been 
•seen at sea one hundred miles distant, and th^y are 
supposed to be as high as the Pyrenees. 

20. About twenty miles below Que6eo the waters of 
the St. Lawrence begin to mingle with those of the 
Ocean, and to acquire a saline taste, which increases till 
at Kamouraska, seventy five miles nearer its mouth, 
they become completely salt. It is customary, however, 
to consider this riveg as continued down to the Island 
of Anticosti, and as bounded by the Mingan settlement 
on the Northern and by Cape Rosier on the Southern 
Shore. The Bay of Chaleur and the R^stigouche divide 
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Canadafrom NIbw Brunswick for a considerable distance. 
At the head of the Bay in the village of Mission Point 
there is a small remnant of Mumais, a tribe formerly 
very numerous in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
They are three hundred and thirty-five in number, and 
are but little known. Though they are Roman Catholics, 
they have neither church nor school. They do not 
share in the distribution of presents, and have, till 
within the last two years, fallen into a state of misery' 
and neglect. They now, however, display a disposition 
to improve. 

21. At the mouth the St. Lawrence is sixty miles 
■wide, while at Kamouraska it is not more than twenty 
miles. The shores of the dangerous Island of Anticosti 
in the mouth of the River are flat ; but light-houses are 
now erected on its eastern and western points, and 
depots of provisions have been formed at several places 
for the relief of shipwrecked persona. 

22. The counties of Gasp^, Hirhouski and Kamouraska, 
comprehending a valuable territory, extend from three 
hundred miles along the St. Lawrence. Cape Rosier is 
low, but the land behind rises into high round hills, and 
the whole is covered with trees of various kinds. The 
high mountains on both sides often terminate into capes 
or bold head^lands, which have a fine effect. The narrow 
level tract of land extending between the River and these 
mountains is cultivated, and the delicious verdure of the 
corn-fields is in strong contrast with the hue of the pine 
forests tn the overshadowing back-ground. The parish 
of St. Thomas on the Rivi^edu Sud in L'Islet County 
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is the most populous place below Qaebec» and a; Low belt 
of thickly peopled country extends thence until within a 
few miles of Point Levi* The Seigniories, which extend 
all along the shores, were granted while Canada was 
under the government of France, and the inhabitaiuts are 
nearly all French Canadians. The townships have all 
been granted since Canada belonged to Great Britain, 
and have been settled by English, Irish, Scotch and 
Americans. 

23. Tlie Northern Coast of the St. Lawrence exhibits 
for more than two hundred miles the same primitive wild- 
ness. which it presented to the earliest navigators. With 
the exception of Tadousao at the mouth of the Saguenay 
and the Queen's Posts or Seven Island's Bay and at 
Port Neui^ scarcely any signs^^f art or civilization 
appear. 

24. It was to Tadousac that the first Freneh adven" 
turers, who visited Canada,, resorted, and it continued 
to be for a long time one of the diief fur-tradmg posts. 
The Saguenay is more picturesque than any other river 
in the ProviiM^e. Its banks are composed of a continued 
range of elevated cliffy,: rising . abruptly iu some places 
from one hundred to fifteen hundred fe^t. At its mouth 
the Saguenay is one hundred fathoms deeper than the 
St. Lawrence. It runs about west hr the distance of 
seventy miles to the Indian Mission called Chicoatimi. 
About sixty miles above Tadousac there is a Bay called 
" Grand Bay" or " Hal Ha ! Bay,;" about nine miles 
deep, where tjie. progpess^ of a flourishing settlement was 
considerably retarded by a destructive &re in the summer 
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of 1846. , Tt derives this name from the original disoo- 
verersy who had taken it for the main river, exclaiming 
Ha ! Ha ! on finding its terminus. They then retraced 
their course, and, entering a narrow strait of the River 
opening on the north shore, and bounded by two capes 
only three quarters of a mile apart, and rising five 
hundred feet perpendicularly, they ascended as far as to 
Chicoutimi. This is at present one of the Queen's 
Posts, and the Hudson's Bay Company have large 
stores here for the purpose of the fur-trade. Fifteen 
miles above Chicoutimi is the head of tide water, mak- 
ing the river navigable for schooners eighty>five miles. 
Here is a range of rapids, which extends ten miles. 
The Indians say there is a subterranean fall above the 
foot of the rapids, which they call *' the Manitou or 
the Great Spirit." There is a carrying-place to avoid 
these falls, called, ^* Le Grand Portage." The number 
of wandering Indians in this and other places near is 
about two hundred. 

25. The Saguenay is discharged from Lake St. John, 
which is exactly one hundred miles around. Eleven 
large rivers fall into it, and it has Only this one outlet* 
The Indians call it Pi^gouganiis, or the Flat Lake. 
Into this there is a remarkable Curtain Fall of tv^o hun- 
dred and thirty-six feet, so conspicuous as to be seen 
at forty or tfifty miles distant. Its Indian name is 
** Ou6ai chouan,^^ or *< Do yon see a fiiU there ?" The 
climate of the valley of the St. John is said by persons 
possessing the best information to be far preferable to 
that of the sea-cost, and the land is remarkably fine. It 
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is the inteDlioB of Government to open these fictile 
lands to the French Canadians ; who owing to their 
peculiar laws in having no right of primogenituro, have 
now in several place's over-|>opulated the old settlements. 
At Chicoatimi are someinterestin&r tpaces of the Jesuits, 
who had a setdement here when Canada was first colo- 
nized. A chapel built by them still remains almost 
entire. 

26. Soath*east of the Saguenay lies Green Isle, aboat 
seven miles long. Passing by Hare Island, we come to 
Isles aux Coudres, where the channel contracts to thir- 
teen hundred and twenty yards, and the navigation be- 
comes difiiealt. Grosse Isle, in whi<3h is the Quarantine 
Station, and several other groups of Islands lie between 
this and the beautiful Isle oiP Orleans, which is about 
five miles below Quebec. To the south of this lies the 
low belt of beautiful and thiclcly peopled country ex- 
tending from the Riviere du Sud to Point Levi, opposite 
Quebec. 

27. The climate of Canada East is very severe; but 
except to the weak and feeble, the consumptive and the 
rheumatic, is very healthy. The winter, though long, is 
far from being disagreeable, and is to the Canadian a 
seasoa of cheerfulness and enjoyment. As the country 
is easily traversed by light carioies, which pass quickly 
over the snow, long journeys are sometimes made ; and 
visits, picnics, fishing aud hunting parties, enliven the 
winter. The appearance of the country is sometimes 
exoeedtngiy beautiful, the deep-blue unclouded sky 
above forming a fine contrast with the snowy earth 
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below ; and when the trees are covered with icicles, 
which generally occurs after a thaw, the effect is daz- 
zling. When the snow melts and the eariy summer 
sets in, the weath^ is beautifal and very warm. July 
and August are extremely hot. The fall, which con- 
tinues till November, is the pride of the year in all parts 
of Canada. In the south-western portion of the pro- 
vince the weather is very mild ; and, when the lands 
are drained and more thickly settled, they will probably 
exceed all others in Canada in this respect. 

28. There is a very great difference in the temperature 
of winter and summer, the cold of the one and the heat 
of the other being much more intense than in most 
European countries. The summer of Quebec, when 
eompared to that of Edinburgh » is almost tropical, 
exceeding it in general by ten degrees, and in the 
hottest month by fifteen. In regard to agricultural 
production the action is more favourable than in the 
countries of Rurope which have the same mean tempe- 
rature. The intense heat of our short summer ripens 
corn and fruits that will not grow in other countries 
which have the same mean temperature. Thus Quebec 
agrees in mean temperature with Christiana in Norway ; 
yet wheat is seldom attempted in Norway, whilst it is 
the staple production of Canada. The north of England 
agrees with Western Canada ; yet the grape, the peach 
and the melon come to perfection here and will not 
ripen there. 

** No clime than thifi hath prouder brighter hopes. 
With its innumerable and untrod leagues 
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Of fertile earth, that wait but human skill 

And patient industry, by commerce fed. 

To win their way to eminence as proud 

As any nation on the varied earth — 

The balmy winds may breathe more fragrant sii^bs 

o'er other climes, 
And rarer flowers may in their gardens bloom ; 
But in stern majesty aud grandeur, none 
May bear the palm aw»y/' 

29. Canada is distinguishi^d for its liberality in reli- 
gious affairs. Education in many quarters is rapidly 
advancing, colleges are increasing, and good schools are 
now found in every town and village. The Government 
schools are improving ; and the people, who have borne 
the ** burden and heat of the day," are now; it is to be 
hoped, awakeniog to the importance of giving their 
children those advantages which many of themselves 
did not possess. 

30. Canada has & Governor, appointed by the Sover- 
eign of England *nd representing Her Majesty in the 
Colony ; and a Legislative CouneiK and a Legislative 
Assembly both now appointed by the people. Before 

. any laws can be binding, it is necessary that they be 
passed by the Legislative Council and the Legislative 
Assembly, and receive the assent of the Governor in 
the name of the Sovereign. 

3L By an Act passed in the session of parliament 
held in 1853, the number of Members of the Legislative 
Assembly has been raised to one hundred and thirty. 
The con8tituti<m of the Legislative Coutaeil, previously 
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consisting of members nominated by the Crown only, 
has been so altered by the recent Act that this body has 
been declared to consist of the then existing nominees of 
the Crown for life, and of 48 members to be elected, 
each for eight years. The Province has been divided 
into 48 Electoral Divisions, 24 in each of the Canadas. 

32. Canada East is divided into the three prii^cipal 
Districts of Quebec, Three Rivers and Montreal, and 
the two inferior Districts of Gasp4 and St. Francis. 
These Districts are subdivided into Counties. 



Questions on Fart IV, — Chapter 4. 

1. What appellation has the Island of Montreal acquired? 
Describe the Mountain. 

2. How is the city situated, and what is its appearance 7 In 
what respects is it improving? What are the striking 
features of Montreal 7 Mention the most beautiful objects. 

3. What is said of the situation of Montreal with regard to 
commerce? With regard to the United States? What 
advantages does the usual route southwards present ? 

4. Describe the St. Lawrence below . Montreal ? Where is 
Lake St. Peter? 

5. What river does the St. Lawrence now receive? Describe 
the Richelieu and its shores.. Give an account of these im- 
provements ? 

€. How wide is tb$ Richelieu 7 Describe the Ghambly basin. 
What has been erected near Chambly 7 What is said of 
St. John's 1 What is said of the OhamWy canal 1 

7. What is said of Lake Cham plain 7 Whence does it derive 
its name 7 To whom does Rouse's Point belong ? Is its 
position good ? Where is Isle anx Noix ? j 

8. What beautiful mountain rises near the Richelieu 1 What 
hills cross the Eastern Townships? How is this country 

, watered? How are these townships situated? Mention 
some of the Lakes. How do they disChargt their waters 7 

9. Describe the entrance into Lake St. Peter. Where is Sorel t 
What is said of this Lake ? What is said of the Indians of 
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St. Francis ? Where do thaj reside ? Of what denomina* 
tion are they chlefiy ? 

10. Where ia Three ftivecs ? To what circamstafioea does it owe 
its name ? /What did it once possess ? Where are the iron 
forges fonnd 1 Are they now worked 1 What is said of 
tfaeda focgea 7 In conseqiiBnoe of what is the distcict fast 
rising into importance ? 

1 1. Describe the St. Itfanrice. How far does nayigation extend 1 
What chain of lakes is fonnd here ? What is said of the 
falls 1 How long is the St. Maurieel Are there any In- 
di«ns in this neighbonrhood ? What is said of the Indians 
of Beeancour ? In what state are they ? > 

12. What is said ot the St. Lawrence? What prospect is pre- 
sented ? How is tlie Yiew bounded ? Is the country popu- 
lous ? Where do^ the Ohandiera ri^er rise ? What ia the 
width of the St. Lawrence near Quebec 1 

13. What is said of Quebec ? Describe the promontory. Where 
is Cape Diamond ? How far does the view extend? De- 
scribe the course of the St. Charles. 

14. Where ijs the Lower Town situated? What is said of the 
St. Lawrence ? How far does it run ? 

1^» What appearance does Quebec present in snmmer ? What 
in winter "? Is the St. Lawrence crossed in winter t What 
takes place when a pont is formed ? Why do the ferrymen 
try to prevent this ? What has been remarked at Quebec ? 
What effect wMl thie aactension of railroads have npon 
Quebec ? 

16. What is the Huron name ftjr Quebec ? Did all the fndians 
call it by this name 9 How did Charlevoix regard it? Give 
another deriviation of the name. What does Champlain 
say? 

17. In what light must this fortress be viewed ? Where are 
tbe Plains of Abraham 1 Are there any Indians near 
Quebec ? What is said of them ? Wha;t are their pur- 
■snits? Have they any means of inetmction ? In what 
«t«te are they at present ? 

18. Where is the fall of Montmorency 7 Describe the course of 
the river. What is the appearance of the ^1 ? When is 
it most beahtiful ? 

19. Where is the Island of Orleans sitnafed ? What gives the 
chief charm to the scenery ? What is said of them ? 

20. Where do the Waters of the St. Lawrence become salt? 
How is the mouth of ^e St. Lawrence bounded ? What 
river and bay divide Canada from New Branswiok ? What 
tribe of Indians is here ? Are they nranierous at present? 
What is their present condition %.^,,,^,,,,Goc^.^ 



QUESTIONS. 279 

21. How wide is the St. Lawrence at the mouth 7 What U 
said of Anticosti? 

22. What counties are on the southern shore ? What is said 
of the hills ? What is said of the mountains *? What is 
Sfud of the level tract of land ? Which is the most popu- 

• Ions parish below Quebec ? What is said of the Seigniories % 
What is said of the townships 1 

In what state is the northern shore ? What exceptions are 
mentioned ? 

24. What is said of Tadousac *? What is said of the Saguenay ? 
Mention the remarkable depth of the Saguenay. Where is 
Ha Ha Bay ? Prom what circumstance does it derive its 
name? How did they proceed? What is Chicoutimi now? 
How far does the navigation extend ? What interrupts the 
course of the river '? What is the Indian account of them ? 
Can these rapids be avoided 1 What number of wandering 
Indians are there ? 

25. What is said of the Saguenay ? What fall is found there ? 
What is said of the climate ? To whom is Government 
opening this beautiful District?' What vestiges of the 
French settlers still remain here ? 

26. Mention the island above Isle aux Goudres • Mention the 
island below it. What is said of the settlement here 'i 

27. Is the climate of Canada East healthy % What is said of 
the winter? What is said of travelling? What is said of 

•• he appearance of the country ? What is said of summer 
and autumn? What part of the province has the mildest 
climate ? 

28. What difference exists between this and European coun- 
tries 'i How does the summer of Quebec differ from that of 
Edinburgh ? How are agricultural productions affected ? 
What advantage do we possess ? Give an example. Men- 
tion another proof of this fact. Repeat some lines written 
on this beautiful country by a Canadian. 

29. What is the state of Canada with regard to religion 1 What 
is said of Education 1 

30. How is Canada governed ? What is necessary before laws 
can be binding? 

31. To what has the number of the members of the Legislative 
Assembly been raised ? State the change of the constitu- 
tion of the Legislative Council ? 

32. How is Canada East divided 1 How are these districts sub- 
divided ? 
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